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THE Compiler has attempted, In tliiir work, 
to present the American puMic, with an as- 
semblage of the most h\ illiar.t hoiiuties of com- 
position. The introduction is derived from, 
an elegant and comprehensive course of Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric, by a late distinguished cit- 
izen of Philadelphia. In the selection of 
the other part, reference has been had, as far 
as practicable, to subjects that were deemed 
most interesting to the American reader. It 
will be perceived that native productions have 
been extensively use<I : and ail will feel a just 
pride in the very honorable testimuny they ex- 
hibit, of the liteiary taste and genius of our 
country. Hesponsibility for the correctness of 
the religious and moral tendency of the work, 
lias been felt in its full force : and it is con- 
fidently believed, that not a sentiment will be 
found, unfavorable to virtue. The Compiler 
indulges the hope that the publication will be, 
comparatively, adapted to the professed object ; 
and aside from that consicU'ration, that even the 
admirers of fine writing, Avill not regard him 
4is having performed a thankless office, 

Jl. D. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OflNERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ARTS OF READING 

AND SPEAKING. 

It may be useful to offer some generarprincinles upon 
"which the arts of reading and speaking; are founded ;. 
by the knowledge and strict observance of which prin* 
ciples alone, correctness of enunciation, gracefulness 
of delivery, and that impressive com mufii cation of 
thought, wnich arrest the attention and captivate the 
heart are to be obtained. The correct and graceful 
reader or speaker, possesses a power little short of 
that ascribea to necromancers and magicians, of fas- 
cinating and enchaining the fancy, imagination and 
affections of the persons Ibev address, ai\d thus lead- 
ing tliem captive at their will. 

By the art of reading, I mean the art of correct and 
articulate prounciation ; or, of intelligibly, emphatic- 
ally, and impressiviely repeating what is written ia 
any language : orj in other words, the art of reading 
well, consists in pronouncing thfe thoughts of others, 
oc-our own, exhibited in visible characters, as if the 
same' had - their full" and proper operation, on our 
minds, and werfr the result ot- our own immediate con- 
ception. He", tlterefoi'C, who would acquire a just and 
forcible pronunciation in reading, must not only fully 
comprehend the sense or- meaning, but enter into the 
spirit of his author : for he can never convey the force 
and fulness of the author's ideas to another, unless he 
feels them himself: and the voice will naturally vary, 
according to the impression made upon tlie mind, or 
the passion excited. In common conversation, we 

apoaLin a natural voice, with proper accent, emphasis*.. 
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stnd tone ; yet M^hen we read or recite the sentimenti^' 
of others, we too frequently assume a stiff, lifeless, 
or unnatural manner. The reason is, that in the one ' 
case we feel what we express, and instinctively com- 
mit the expression of it to nature alone, who if un- 
restrained* will always give just and forcible expres- 
sion to sentiment : whereas, m the other case, as we 
do not feel, though we may fully comprehend and 
understand the meaning, of an author, we cannot pos- 
ttbly commit the expression of the sentiment to the 
agency of nature alone, animated as she invariably 
is, by the pure operation of mind upon the. organs of 
sense. 

A mere audible recital of the words of any author, 
as it may be made by a person who does not under- 
stand, and vrhat is more, who does not feel what he 
says, so it may be made also in such a manner as not 
to be undej-stood by. those who hear him; or, if not 
totally unintelligible, be at least but imperfectly or 
obscurely understood ; whereas the art of reading 
well, consists in conveying to the hearer the whole 
meaning of the writer. . Socrates has truly observed, 
that all men are eloquent on these subjects which they 
perfectly understand 5 and Cicero remarks with equab 
truth, though with less acuteneas, that no man can 
speak well on those topics which he has not studied. 
To this end, it is evidently necessary that the reader 
should himself understand and feel what he reads, be- 
fore he can possibly repeat it intelligibly and effectu- 
ally to others. 

Men will not suppose that we are affected by a sub- 
ject, if they do not observe in the delivery of our lan- 
guage the marks of emotion in our souls. Com- 
miseration will never be excited by a smiling coun- 
tenance. To draw a tear, you must feel enough to 
shed one. And it is for this reason, your language 
must carry the marks of the passions you wish to 
communicate. 

This is the first and indisputable qualification of 
a good reader, without which, the clearest and most 
ai'ttculate pronunciation, with aU the aid of tone, look,.. 
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ind jsesture, will avail nothing, or only serve to mislead 
theliearcr: the reader and speaker, tlnii.j:!! each hat: 
his distinct province in the art of public ncifinon or 
pronunciation « being understood to say what they ap- 
pear to mean, rather than what they litenillj utter. 

There are many persons of n\o>«t exi-rllent under- 
standing, who perfectly comprcliei.d what they nad, 
and yet are incapable of justly conveying to (Jtheis. 
the meaning they so fully comprehencr; and this, not 
from any ignorance of the language, nor from any de- 
fect in their faculties, or organs of speech: but from 
want of having properly cultivated them by a careful 
and studious attention to the essential |:riririples of 
the art of reading. This art does not consist, like 
that of acting, in really adopting the words and senti- 
ments of the writer; it is sutRcient tliat the reader 
recite what is written, in such a manner, that the 
auditors at the time of hearing, may conceive it them 
first spoken by the person recitin«:, or at least in such 
a manner, as the person first speaking it would natur- 
ally have uttered tt. 

That the pupil should have a knowledge of some 
of those leading precepts and principles, which are 
dictated by nature and reason, cannot be denied ; but 
these alone will not make him a master of the art. 
He will find from experience that an emphatic pause, 
accompanied by a suitable look, and inflexion of^tone, 
at certain places, either attended to or neglected, will 
give a captivating expression to a sentence, or com- 
pletely destroy its proper effect, if not its meaning : 
and that the greatest beauties in the delivery of a 
sentence depend so much upon such simple graces 
of expression, of tone, and countenance, as will at 
once convince him of the impossibility of their being 
gained by any written system whatever. The sulyect 
must fii-st operate upon the reader or speaker, before 
he can properly operate upon the subject. 

The tundamental law of reading or speaking is, 
• Follow nature ;' witliout an attentive regard to which, 
all other rules will only produce stiff* and affected de- 
clamations, not just elocution. For no one can de - 
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"Serve the appellation of a good reader or speaker, 
much less or an accomplished orator, who does not, 
to a dibtinct articulation, a ready command of voice, 
and just pronunciation, accent and emphasis, add the 
various expressions of emntloti and passion. 

Reading may, with pn.priety, be called artificial 
'Speaking ; as it is indeed the imitation of natural elo- 
quence. Hence, like all other imitative arts, its end 
is defeated by every anpeardnce of stut'y, habit, or 
' affectation. Any peculiarity of tone and manner in 
reading must be disagreeable, ^s it is unnatural. It 
is, nevertheless, very certain, that as there are few 
common readers who have not a disagreeable tone ; 
so there are few pretended adepts in this art, who are 
not declaimers. It is difficult to say which of the two 
is the most disgusting. It is plain, however, that aa 
the former must get rid of his acquired habit, so the 
lattor must unlearn almost all he hath learned, before 
he can possibly be a good reader ; and to reform bad 
habits is infinitely more difficult, than to commence 
and proceed correctly. 

Indeed, before any rules can be received for the 
Study of tills art, it is necessary to eradicate those 
prejudices which will prevent people from profiting 
by them. For men's prejudices have a powerful ef- 
fect upon their judgment, and often pervert it when 
they perceive it not themselves. But to eradicate en- 
tirely a vitious habit of pronunciation, must be the 
work of time, and the effect of repeated exertions. 

The ground work or fundamental principle of both 
the arts of reading and of public speaking, is distinct- 
ness of articulation, or the giving to every sound which 
is uttured, its due proportion, and making every word, 
syllable, and even every letter in the word, be heard 
•distinctly. An accurate knowledge of the simple ele- 
tnentary sounds of the language, and a facility in ut- 
tering them, are so necessary to distinctness of ex- 
pression, that it will be invaiu to indulge the hope of 
being a good reader, if every elementary sound of the 
language cannot be first completely ana easily articu- 
lated. 
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Next to an accurate knowledge of, and facility in 
tittering the elementary sounds, in tlicir various com- 
binations, a command of the principles of accentuation 
must be acquired, though in this respect our language 
is subject to frequent changes. Accent appears to 
be the most unstable part of the English language. 
We can all remember words diftcrentlv accented, 
from the present practice, and many might be col- 
lected wluch still are fluctuating with their accent un- 
settled. 

The chief instniments of elocution, arc the voice, 
the countenance and the hands 5 or rather their pro- 
ductions, tones, looks, and gestures. By the tones, or 
modulations of the human voice, tho various sentiments 
and passions of the human mind are expressed. 

Accent, emphasis, and pauses may be said to con- 
stitute the mechanical parts of the arts of reading, and 
speaking ; the mere sense or meaning of an autlior 
being communicated by them, while the spirit and en- 
ergy of the sentiments can only be conveyed by the 
Tanous tones, or inflexions of the voice. A correct 
acquaintance, therefore, with them, ami a just observ- 
ance of them, constitute one of the most essential 
branches of elocution. Accent affects only letters and 
syllables ; emphasis, only words ; but tones aftect 
sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes the whole of a 
cliscourse. 

The object of reading and speaking, however, is 
not merely to express the ideas, but also the different 
feelings whicii they excite in him who utters them ; 
there must, therefore, be other signs than mere words 
to manifest those feeling. Language should not only 
convey the dictates of the understanding, but tlie emo- 
tions of the heart. The latter are expressed by vari- 
ous tones ; and it is chiefly in the proper use of those 
tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of de- 
livery consist 

This correct and natural language of the hearty u 
not so difficult to be attained, as may at first view be 
ima^ned. If we properly consider and enter into the 
^nftni of the atithor's sentiments, as well as iat^ Uro 

B 
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xneaniiig of his words, anc] emleavor to consider fiieiTii 
our own, we shall not fail to deliver the wordij, in natu- 
ral and properly varied tones : for there are few people, 
who have not accurate use of accent, emphasis, pauses, 
and tones, (which arc four of the indispensable princi- 
ples of jTQod reading,) when thev utter their own senti- 
ments in common conversation, particularly if the sub- 
ject be in any degree interesting to them. A man who 
is earnest in communicating any thing to another, who 
is iiiumated by anger, agitated by fear, or is under the 
jnimcdiate inilucnce of any of the passions, requites no 
exertion to express those passions ; but will naturally, 
indeed unavoidably, communicate his feelings with ap- 
propriate tones, looks, and gestures. That all have not 
the same use of them in reading aloud the sentiments of 
others, is to be imputed, first, to the want of interest 
in the subject, and secondly, to the very defective and 
erroneous manner in which the art of reading is gen- 
erally taught 5 whereby all tlie various, natural, ex- 
pressive tones of speech, are suppressed, and a few 
artificial, unmeaning notes are substituted for them. 
llence the dull, uninteresting, monotonous style of 
reading which so generally prevails, and is of course 
so generally offensive and disgusting, 

JBid readers, in general, employ the same colloquial 
tones in expressing the sentiments of other's, which 
they use in expressing their own, all tliese disagreeable 
properties would be' avoided. 

'^With regard to action, the rule is the same as in 
pronunciation ; to follow nature, and to avoid affecta- 
tion. The action of the body and the several parts 
of it, must coiTCspond with the pronunciation, as that 
does with the style, ana the style witli the subject ; a 
perfect harmony of all which constitutes the complete 
orator. 

Articulation implies those modifications of sound, 
by which the lettei-s, syllables, or words of any lan- 
guage are expressed by the operation of the voice, or 
faculty of spoech. And the business of articulation 
is to make s distinction in sounds, be their tone, their 
loudaesa or lowness what it will ; thereb^r to give a 
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(ihtinc.t iiiid a-.ic'.lbl'i into!\inct» lo all ih'^ s'vrrnl .simuji 
of which the ^vo;;I^i of n hin'riiaire as-i* ss»v'«!j)ti!»u'. 

A correct rtriiculatlon, \vi.i«h is tho o-'O'il'.-il |rri»- 
pcTly of a goo'J. rea'l-.r or spoakor, coii^i'^iai in v^ivi.r.'- ;•. 
lull aiKl distill;:! iiUejMMrc (.» till! s^'voral ssimi;!" ani 
coiiiplox «(>U'i;U. The !ia:»:;'* :>f ih'is^ sd'iiid-; cihilIjI: 
1\> be well uijdcrsl'KK:,a!i:i fnvuli r.'iiijs sl'.!)!i!(l !>'.^ tiikeii 
^o discover and coir-H?: ib.i^i'ii Liali.- in nr'':vri:iti'»ijy 
v.luch, tho;i<j;h ofieu ii-scrlijcd lo io.uo dofovi i.i I'.io (»r- 




^\!\it!i manj gh.:>ri svila!)li:S come to,;',eUier, and to read 
much slowoL- liiirii the sense and ju^it spcakin;^ would 
require. Almost all persons, who have not studied 
t!ic art of speakln*^, have a hiihit of uttering tlieir 
words so rapidly, tliat tliis exercise ought to be care- 
fully observed ; for where th'^'C is a uniformly ripid 
utterance, it is absolutely impossible that there should 
he stro;iii; emphasis, natural tones, or any just elocu- 
tion. 'ii\ere may be also an extreme on tlic oppo«iilc 
side : a lifeless, drawling; manner, which allows the 
minds of tlic hearers to. be alv»ay5i outrunning tJie 
reader or speaker, must render everj' such perform - 
aiice insijiid and fatiijuing. Eut tlie error of read in j^* 
too fast i^ much more comitton. To pronounce, there- 
fore, with a proper degree of slowness, and with full 
and clear articulation, is necessary to he studied and 
invariablv adhered to, by all who wisli to becom** "ocmI 
renders, and it cannot receive too much attention. — 
Sucli a pronunciation gives weii^ht and di^^nity to tlic 
Ruhiect. It is a great assistance to (he voice, by the 
pauses or restj winch it allows it more <^isily to make, 
nnd enables the reader to swell all his sounds both 
Willi more force and more harmony. 

Emph/isis distinguishes, by a stress of tlie voice, one 
f^r more words in a sentence fiom the re?t 5 thereby 
Kpr»'s«in*:, with proper ])ref:isiou and effect. <he tr;ti' 
insDor* and Tne^iuine; attended by be; communicu'fed. 
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A O CENT, 

Tlie tpPTO accent means a peculiar manner of c^*; 
ttrcssingonf letter in a syllable, or syllable in a word ,- 
H-om the rest, that it may be betterheard or distinguish- 
ed from them. Accent, in our language, is only a spe- 
cies of cmphaBis. "When one word in a sentence isv 
ii5tinguisl)ed by the voice as more important than the 
Fcst, we say that it is emphatical, or that an emphasis is 
laid upon it ; when one syllable in a word is distin- 
guished by the voice and more audible than the rest^ 
we say that it is accented, or that an accent is put up- 
on it. Accent, therefore, is to syllables, what emphasis 
is to sentences ; it distinguishes one from the crowd- 
and biifigs it forward to observation. 

If this account be right, it naturally follows, that in 
mo!>osyliables, accent and emphasis must be tlie 
same ; and that those monosyllables alone have any 
liccent, which are capable of being emphatical. Mono- 
byllabic nouns and verbs are therefore accented ; but 
.^articles and other subservient parts of speech are^, 
lor the most part, incapable of any accent, if monosyl- 
lables. We therefore find them in verse generally 
disposed in the unaccented part of each foot 5 as, 
«' Fa'r as the solar wa'ik or milky wa'y,'^ For the 
same reason, many monosyllables are occasionally ac- 
cented, or not, according to their ac(;idental import- 
ance. 

So exactly is accent, in English, the same as era- 
phasi«, that when words of different meaning are con- 
tiasted, the accent of one is often changed from its 
natural seat, to that distinctive syllable which the op- 
position has rendered emphatical. Thus the accent 
pf umo'clahle and into'lerahle, is regularly upon the 
syllables so and to / but when we say, some men are 
sociable^ others mi-sociahle s some tohrabie^ others iu* 
tolerable ; we usually throw the accent upon uw, and 
in, tlie particles upon which the contrast depends. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. 

llie principal accent is that which necessarily distin- 
^{uishes one syllable in ^ woi'd from the rc$t Th« 
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sfecondary accent is that which we may occaBionally 
place on another syllable besides that which has the 
pniicipal accent, m order to pronounce every part of 
the word more distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously ; 
thus privateer^ domineer, caravan^ have an accent on 
the first, as well as on Uie last syllable, though a some- 
what less forcible one. The same may be observed of 
violin, repartee, complaisant, referee, &c. 

In accenting words, care should be taken to avoiil 
all affected deviations from common usage. There is 
the greatest occasion for this precaution, as a rule 
has been arbitrarily and injudiciously introduced upon 
this subject by some superficial orthoepists, which has 
no foundation either in the structure of the English 
language, or in the principles of harmony, to wit, that 
in words consisting of more than two syllables, the 
accent should be thrown as far back as possible. 
Tills i*ule has occasioned much pedantic and irregu- 
lar pronunciation, and has perhaps introduced all the 
uncertainty which attends tlie accentuation of sevei*al 
English words. 

Accent generally dwells witli greatest force anil 
propriety on that part of the word, which from its im- 
portance, the hearer has always the greatest occasion 
to observe ; — and this is necessarily the root or body of 
the word. But as hannony of termination frequently 
attracts the accent from the root to the branches of 
the word, so the first and most natural law of ac- 
centuation seems to operate less in fixing the ac- 
cent than any other. Accent seems to be regulated 
in a ^eat measure by etymology, and a regard to the 
classical laws of the different languages Trotn whici; 
^Tords are derived. Aiid if we add the different ac- 
cents we lay on some words, to distinguish them from, 
ethers, we seem to have three great principles of ac- 
centuation ; the radical, the terminational, and the dis- 
iinctive : the radical, as love, lovely, loveliness 5 tlie 
'terminational, as harmony' harmonious,i\\e distinctivoj 
as a convert, to convert. 

The following rules respecting accent, are a fe!\ ^f 
the most essential. « 

B 2 
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Dissyllables have necessarily one of them'accciitcdV 
and but one. The word anieu^ is the only word which 
is pronounced with two accents, w^cn alone. Dissyl- 
lables formed by affixing a termination, have generally 
the former syllable accented, as childish fairer , king- 
dom. 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllabic to the 
radical word, have c» inmoniy the accent on the latter : 
as to return^ to beseem. 

Dissyllables, which have two vowejs that are sepa- 
rated in the pronunciation, have always the accent on 
the first syllable, as /ion raiw, rio^, except the word 
create, 

^ A» words increase in syllables, the more easily is 
their accent known. Tiisyllablcs formed by adding ar 
termination, or prefixing a syllable, retain tlie accent 
of the radical word ; as loveliness, tenderness, coniein- 
iter, commenting, c6mi})endin<:^, assurance. 

Trisyllables which liavc in the middle syllable a 
Uiphtliong, as endeavor, or a vowel before two conso- 
nants, as domestic, accent the middle syllable* 

Trisyllables which have the accent on the last syl- 
lable, are commonly French, as magazine, repartee, 
acquit: see ; or they arc words formed by prefixing one 
or two syllables to a short syllabic 5 as immatur^^ 
overcharge. 

When the true accent of dissyllables is known, those 
polysyllables, whose terminations are perfectly Eit^lisJi, 
aave likewise their accent invariably settled. 

Of accent, as ^ell as of spelling, and of idiom, there 
is a standard in every polite nation ; and in all these 
particulai*d, the example of approved authoi*s, and the 
;>ractice of those, who by their rank, • ducation, and 
way of life, have had the best opportunities to know 
>ncn and manners, and domestic and foreign literature^, 
ought undoubtedly to possess considerable influence* 

EMPHASIS. 

The word emphasis, imports the marking by I3ic 
voice, any word or words in a phrase or sentence, as 
inierc important than the rest. All variations of tbc^ 
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voice, indicating a.Tirmatiuiuiiiterroi^atioi:, ad i/irat^Mi. 
surprise, iiidio;nation. co:n[}luint, or any ot'i'.?r iiit».'rif i«.a 
or attectlon oi the mind, are uio.l'js of eni{j!ia^l.s, «»• 
pointing out ; operatiuu: '-ilt'u.r by 'iccent* or quuiiil' j , 
or both ; and therefore wiiy important to liarniony. 
From this general idea oFempIn/H, it will r<'i-.:!lit 




fiiade writers on this snUjcct oxtie!:\elv wjliciioii.-* i.» 
irive such rules for placing the emphasis, as may, \u 
some measure, facilitate this difHcult part of clociui.iif, 
but fewliave gone furtlier than to tell us, that v/c muai 
place the empliasls on that v»'ord in ruadiui^- wliicfi we 
would make emphatical in spcakinjj: and thr>u<ji;h the 
importance of emphasis is msi^teu on with the up- 
most force and elegance of language, no assistance is 
y:iven us to detennine, which is the empliatic word, 
where seveml appear equally emphatical, winch is fi-e- 
«|uently the case, nor have we any rule to distinguisii 
lijtween those words which have a greater and tliose 
which have a less decree of stress : the sense of th<' 
author is the whole direction we are rcfeiTed to. and 
consequently all is left to the taste and undcratandiii;*; 
yf the reader. 

The principal circumstance that distinguishes cm- 
phaticai worcJs from others, seems to be a meaning 
which points out, or distinguishes something as dis- 
tinct or opposite to some ether thing. When this op- 
position is cx])ressed in words, it forms an antithesis, 
the opposite parts of which are always emphatical. 
'Ch«8 in the following couplet from Pope : 

^is hard to sar, if pfreater want of skill 
. Appear in writing, or injiid^in^ ill. 

The words wrUingtini\jud*^ingSLre opposed to cacu 
other, and are, therefore, Sie emphatical words j. 
M'here we may likewise observe, that the disjunctive 
conjunction, or^ by which the antitliesis is connected^ 
QSkeans one of the things exclusively of the other. The 
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same mar be observed In another couplet Trom th& 
same author, where one branch of the antithesis is nu4 
expressed but understood : 

Get wealth and place, if possible, with grace : ' 
if noty by airuf tneansy get weulih and place. 

Here it appears evident! v^ tliat the words awj mean^. 
which are tlie most empliatical, are directly opposed 
to the means understood by the word f^race^ and, the 
last line is perfectly equivalent to tliis : If not htj 
these meanly by any other means^ get wealth mid place. 
Hence, to convey their right meaning, the words a«// 
means^ are evidently to be pronounced louder and ful- 
ler tlian the others. 

In these instances the opposition suggested by the 
emphatical word, is evident at first sight : in other 
eases, perhaps, the antithesis is not quite so obvious : 
but, if an emphasis can be laid on any word, we may 
be assured that word is in antithesis with some mean- 
ins agreeable to the general sense of the passage. 

Fo illustrate this, if we pronounce a line of Marcus 
ihCato, where, expressing his indignation at the b<^ 
havior of Caesar, he says, 

Tm tortur'd e'en to madness, when I think 
Of the proud victor—, 

we shall find the greatest stress fall naturally on that 
word, which seems opposed to some common or gen- 
eral meaning : for the young hero does not say, in 
the common and unemphatic sense of the word think^ 
that he is tortured even to madness when he thinks of 
Caesar ; but in the strong and emphatic sense of this 
word, which implies, not only when I hear or dis- 
course of him, but even when I think of him, I am tor- 
tured even to madness. As the word thinks therefore, 
rises above the common level of signification, it is pro- 
BOUnccd above the common level of sound ; ana a» 
this sirnification is opposed to a sig».ifitation less for- 
uble, the word may properly be said to be emphatical. 
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This More than ordinary meaiiir*, or ft meaning 
Opposed to some other mean inn:, soeips to be the prin- 
cipal source of emphasis ; fuv lu as in i\iQ last instance. 
we find the words will bear this opposition to thev 
common signification, we maj be sure they are eifl* 
phatical. 

The proper use of emphasis in reading is to be ac- 
quired by a due degi'ce of attention and practice. Ev- 
ery one who understands what he reads, cannot fail of 
finding out every emphatic wonl 5 and his business 
then is to mark it properly : not by stress only, as in 
the accented syllable, but by change of note suited to 
tlie matter which constitutes the essence of emphasis. 
If it be asked how the proper note fs al ways to be 
ascertained, my answer is, tliat he must not only u!i- 
derstand, but feel the sentiments of tlie auih-.";— 
as all internal fetUng must be expressed by notes^ 
which is the langua^ of emotions ; not words, the 
language of ideas. And if he enter into the spirit of 
his author's sentiments, as well as into the meaniiig 
of his words, he will not fail to deliver the words in 
properly varied notes, unless the natural inflexions of 
his voice be vitiated or distorted by provincial tones or 
foreign accent ; for there are few people, who speak 
English with these, who have not the most accurate 
use of emphasis and tone when they utter their senti- 
ments in common discourse ; and the reason that they 
have not the same use of them in reading aloud ilie 
sentiments of others, is owing to the very defective 
and erroneous method, in which the art of reading is 
f^nerally taught ; whereby all the vanous, natural, ex- 
pressive tones of speech, and consequently from their 
intimate connexion, much of the force and correct in- 
flueuce of emphasis, is suppressed and a few monoto- 
nous^ unmeaning tones are substituted in their place. 

There is certainly no one principle in tlie art of 
reading, in which more frequent rrnstakes are com- 
mitted, than in this important one of emphasis, both 
with regard to stress and tone. The chief reason of 
iliis general abuso of eiiiph.asis, seems to Lo, that por- 
aorva so frequently read sentences which they do not 
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understr.nd ; and as it is impossible to lay the elii};:'rt- 
sis rightly without poi-fectlj comprehend ire: the 
meaning of what is read, they get a habit, either oi 
reading iu a monotonous tone, or, if they attempt to 
distinguish one word from the rest, as the emphasis 
falls at random, the sense is usuiilly perverted, or 
changed into nonsense. Emphasis, therefore, though 
essentially necessary to give energy to laniruagv?. must 
ever be considered as subject to the precision ofirram- 
matical ti-uth ; for if a correct observance of the laws 
of orthography and syntax do not accompany the 
readers orthoepy and emphasis, his oratory wiil be 
but *' as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal." Th<^ 
object of language is to communicate information to 
the mind or nnnrovement to the understanding, v/hich 
are certainly oi more importance than merely impress- 
ing or pleasing the ear with the force of sound by em- 
phasis ; for though that may be necessary to awaken 
attention and^thereby to enforce sentiment, it would be 
better that such attention should remain asleep, than 
be awakened by those means which mislead tlie judg- 
ment and serve to communicate error. 

Reading should be considered as nothing more than 
speaking at sight by the assistance of letters; in the 
same manner as singing at sight is performed in mu- 
sic by the assistance of notes. And as it is certain that 
nature if left to herself, directs every one in the right 
use of emphasis, when they utter their own immedi- 
ate sentiments, they should have the same unerring 
rule to guide them alter they have been written down, 
whether they are their own or the sentiments of oth- 
ers contained in books. The best method of correct- 
in'!; this false emphasis is, froquentiy to read aloud 
m>me passages from books written in an easy, familiar 
style, and particularly ti.at of dialoivire : and at the 
end ofevery sentence, let ihn rrailer .i^k himself ihis 
question : How should i utter tliis, were I speaking 
it as n>y o'au immediate sentiment ? In that case, on 
what words s^.ould I lay the cmpliasis, and witli what 
change of notes in the voice } 'I'houy^li at first sight 
V.i Diaj fiod tliat h\^ former habit will counteract hi? 
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e;KU!avors in tiiis new way, yet by ptTbCverancc \\a 
cannot liiil of success ; particuuuly il ht wV'i ^ct each 
sentence by heart, lor soinc time, tin] involve it in i. ^ 
ininil.with that view, without luokiii;;^ at t\i» ho-' - 
Nor should he be discoriraj^icd h^ Fi'.'juvm:^ v'- 
merits in illc first attempts, but •* ;.tvi, ' 
fence till he is correct. 

VAUSIIS. 

Tlie proper n^c of pau-es, in rea^rn • •. sD^vikin^cr. 
5S essential to .<:ivc prtvi.iiiia and t:xi»j*. fe ■ ... . to tut sen- 
timent, rhey are ecjuaiiy iieces.-»a.'\ to t.ie .v/k ai.fr and 
to the lw(iro]\ lothe iippah'c\\ (liat he nn*}' lake 
brealii, witliout wiiich he cainiot proceed far in delivery* 
and that he may, by thes(^ terp.;)orary rests, relieve tiic 
ore;ans of speech, which otherwise would be soon fa- 
iij^ucd by uninterrupted action : to the hearer^ that iho. 
ear also may be relieved from i\v: fatigue which i< 
w'ould otherwise endui e from a continuitv of sound* 
and that the understandinj^ may have sufficient time 
to mark the distinction of sentences, and their sever^il 
members. 

The pauses necessary to be observed in readinji;. are 
•f two kinds : first, those wiiich mark the divisions 
of the sense, and are therefore called grammatical or 
hcntential p.^.usee, such as the comma, the semi-colon, 
the colon, and the period. To these are to be added 
the note of inten-ogation, the note of exclamation, 
and the parenthesis. These three being expressed 
not so much by the length of time to be observed in 
pausing, as by the tone of voice. 

Secondly. ' Emphatical pauses, which are made 
^vhcn somotliing is said of peculiar moment, on which 
we wish to iix the hearer's attention. These some- 
times coincide with the sentential stops : but mon' 
frequently occur where they are not expresned. 

Pauses in discourse, answer tlie same ends that 
shades do in pictures ; by tlie proper use of which « 
the objects stand out distinctly to the eye ; and 
%vitliout which were the colors to run into one anodi- 
«*r, it wouUl be ditficult to discriminate tlie several fig- 
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Urea of the composition. In order to get the better oi 
tliis bad imbit otrunning sentences into one another, 
it is recommended to every reader to make his pauses 
longer than is necessary, till by degrees he brings them 
to their due proportion. 

The use ot pauses being not only to elucidate the 
meaning, but to give expression to the sentiments oF 
an author, taste as well as ludgmeiit is essentially ne- 
cessary in ■ reader 5 and this taste must be founded 
upon an active sensibility of the author's feelings, and 
the most natural and consequently the most forcible 
mode of communicating tliem agreeably to the nature 
-of the subject discussed. 

♦roNEd. 

That branch of the correct pronunciation of writteti 
language, which relates to the tones^ or to the nature, 
modulation, and operation of the human voice, inform- 
ing, by its inflexions, those many expressions of senti- 
ment and passion which give energy to language and 
efficacy to thought. By the tones or modulations of 
the human v*ice,a8 well as by looks and ^stures^ the 
various sentiments and passions of the human mind 
are expressed. 

Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the 
high^ the middle and the low. The high is that which 
he uses when under the influence of violent passion, or 
vrhen calling aloud to some person at a distance 5 the 
low is used under great depression of mind, Or when 
he approaches to a whisper ; the middle is that whick 
IB employed in conversation, and which should ffener- 
ally be used in reading aloud. The various modifica- 
Hons of which these three pitches are capable, consti- 
tute those tones which give such wonderful ftnimation 
and energy i6 language. 

As persons are differently effected when they speak, 
so ther naturally alter the tone of their voice, though 
they do not attend to it. It rises, sinks, and has vari- 
ous inflenons given to it, according to the present 
state and disposition of the mind. \Vhen the mind 
ircflm and sedate, the roke ii mMlerate and eren 
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" ^cn the former is dejected with sorrow, tlic latter is 
''languid ; and when that is inflamed by passion, this is 
extended and elevated. It is the reader or speaker's 
business, therefore, to follow nature, and to endeavor 
that the tone of Iiis voice appear natural and unaftect- 
•«d. And for this end he must take care to suit it to 
the nature of the subject, but still ahvavs to be «ravc 
and decent : neither too low nor too loud ; all the 
music and harmony of speecli lying in the proper tcm- 
pei-ament of the voice between these extremes. 

Correct pronunciation, exact emphasis, and tlie ex- 
pressive ch<arms of graceful action, would all fail to 
please without proper vocal modulation or tone. We 
are indeed susceptible of strong and lively impres- 
sions from silent action ; but if tlie most animated ac- 
tion were accompanied with a monotonous or a dis- 
cordant voice it could not be endured. 

Every person should regulate his tones by the nat- 
ural key of his own voice. A voice is said ix) be clear 
when the organs of speech are suited .to give every sin- 
gle letter, and all the combinations of tlkcm in sylla- 
bles and words, tlieir proper and distinct sound ; yet 
an obscure and confused voice is not always occasion- 
ed by a deficiency in the organs of speech, but fre- 
quently is the effect of custom and a bad habit. Some 
persons, either from want of due care in their educa- 
tion at first, or from inadvertency and negligence af- 
terwards, r-un into a very irregular and confused man- 
ner of expressing tJieir words, so as to render what 
they say often unintelligible. But all faults of this 
kind which proceed from habit, are to be crvercome by 
attention, diligence, perseverance and correct instruc- 
tion. 

Polite conversation seems to be tlie beet ground- 
work of the tones of delivery ; and if the house in 
which the speaker appears, be not too large, a great 
many of tliem may always -be introduced. 

In studying cadences the capital ruU seems to be, 
to imitate those varieties which occur in conversation 
when men are in earnest, and express themselves as; 
prompted by the naiartd feeli^gt of tlieir min^. K 
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we obi^nnot these colloquial cadences, we cajinot 1>e- 
come good readers or speakers, and our only resource 
will be to adopt ^ome monotonous manner, as inofien- 
sive as possible. Indeed the great object of harmoni- 
ous inflexions is the forming of a cadence or close of 
a sentence. Here it is that harmony and variety aM 
more peculiarly necessary, as the ear is more particu- 
larly affected by the close of a subject, or any branch 
of a subject, than by any other pai't-of a composition. 
Every person has a certain pitch of voice, in which 
lie is most easy to himself, and most agreeable to oth- 
ers : this may be called the natural pitch ; this is the 
pitch in which we converse ; and this must be the ba- 
sis of every improvement we acquire from ' art and 
exercise, aided by native taste, andean opportunity of 
freauentiy hearing and imitating the most masterly 
reaaers. 

The substance of the foregoing M)servations, may 
be condensed into the following snort rules, a constant 
■recollection and observance of which very much facilitate 
the progress of the pupil in acquiring the art of read- 
ing well : a good pronunciation consisting of nothing 
but a natural, easys and graceful variation of the voice, 
suited to the nature andimportance of the sentiments 
we^utter. 

1.. Take Ttainfrto obtain a perfect knowledge of the 
sounds of all the letters in general. 

2. Never guess at a word, or you will acquire a 
habit of reacung falsely. 

3. Pronounce every word with its proper accent, 
clearly and distinctly ; a distinct articulation being 
essentially necessary to a good reader, and the very 
basis of the art 

4. Let the tones of your voice in reading be the 
same aa in speaking. 

5. Do not read in a hurry, or you will acquire a 
habit of hesitatins and stammering. 

6. Read so loud as to be heard oy all about you, 
but not louder. 

7. OlMserve your pauses well, and never make aaf 
n-Jter^ the sense doea not require it. 
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% Consider well the place of the emphasis in a stn* 
teiicey and pronounce it accordingly. 

9. Be careful not to speak tlirough the nose, or with 
the teeth closed, but open your mouth sufficiently to 
give a distinct utterance. 

And lastly, endeavor to enter into the spirit of your 
author, and to give every sentence its appropriate ex- 
pression. 

A strict and uniform adherence to these principles 
cannot fail to efifect that proficiency, in the art of read- 
ing or speaking, which will render the communication 
of sentiment, not only pleasing to the ear of the hearer, 
but by being thus conveyed through an agreeable chan- 
nel, it will make a more forcible impression upon hh 
memory, and more succesafuily operate upon- tne feeflr^ 
ings of his heart. 

Every part of the human frame contributes to ex- 

{iress the passions and emotions of the mind : cspecial- 
y, the face ; beins furnished with a great variety of 
muscles calculated to produce that efl^ct. The coun* 
Icenance may be called ^e seat of the soul. Every 
passion whilst uttered with the tongue should, at tlie 
same time be painted in the face. 'Acre is often there 
more true eloquence* than any words can express.— >• 
By looks we are awed, charmed, incensed, softened, 
grieved, rejoiced, raised, or dejected, according as we 
catch the nre of the speaker^s passion from his face. 

The eyes and countenance, as well as the voice, are 
capable of an endless variety of expivgsion, suited to 
every possible diversity of feeling ; and with these 
the general air and gesture naturally accord. The 
use of this language i»' not confined to the more 
vehement passions. Upon every subject and occasion 
on whiclv we speak, some kind of feeling accompanier'> 
the words ; and tliis- feeling, whatever it be, has its 
proper expression. 

riesides the particular tones and n)odi(ications of 
voice, which always accompany and express our in • 
vfoul afij^taticne, nature baa (TndiSwcd us with auo^.hf^v. 
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language, which instead of the car addresses itseU'te 
the eje, thereby giving tlie communications of th& 
heart a double advantage over those of the understand- 
ing : everyone being formed to understand, by a kind 
of intuition, the different emotions of the mind, by the. 
configurations and movements of the face and body. 
He, for instance, who puts his hand upon his sword^ 
shakes his fist at us, or holds a cane over our heads, af- 
fects us much more sensibly than he who only in words 
threatens to assault us. It is an essential part of elo- 
tylion therefore, to imitate this language of nature. 
No one can deserve the appellalion of a good reader 
or speaker, much less of a complete orator^ who does 
not, to a distinct articulation, a ready command of 
¥oice, just pronunciation, accent and emphasis, add the 
various expressions of emotion and passion, by his 
countenance. 

There is such a connexion between the internal feel- 
ing of a passion, and the external expression of it, that 
we cannot put ourselves ia the posture or attitude of 
any passion, without communicating ascertain degrep 
of the passion. itself to the mind. 

In ordinary discourse, when . we are particularly 
pressing and earnest in what .we say, the eye is natu- 
rally directed to those to whom we address ourselves ; 
and in reading, a turn now and then. of this organ up- 
on the hearers, when any thing very remarkable or in- 
fei*esting occurs, has a good effect in gaining it a pro* 
per attention. . 



Belineations of some of the most pou-erful petssions atse 

subjoined, 

TRANQUILLi;ry. 

Tranquillity is expressed by the calmness of the , 
countenance and general composure of the whole body, 
without the exertion of any one muscle. The coun- 
tenance open, the forehead smooth, the eyebrows 
di\hed> the mouth not close shut, andibfi ej^es paasin» 
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with an easy motion from oWect to object, but not 
dwelling long upon any one. To distinguish it how-, 
ever, from insensibility, it seems necessary to give it 
that cast of happinesartyhich borders on cheerfulness. 
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When joy is settled inton habit^ or flows from a 
placid temper of mind, desiring to please and be pleas- 
ed, it is called gaiety, good humor, or cheerfulness. 

Cheerfulness adds a smil^ to tranquillity, and •pens 
the moutii a little mere« • 

MIRTH. 

When joy rises from ludicrous or fugitive amused 
ments in which others share with us, it is called mer- 
riment or muth. Mirth or lausliter opens the mouffi"^ 
horizontally, raises the cheek high, lessens the aper- 
ture of the eyes $ and, when violent, shakes and con- 
vulses the whole frame, fills the eyes with tears, and^ 
occasions holding the sides from uSe pain tlie convul- 
sive laughter- gijires them. - 

ANG£R, RAGE OR FURY. 

When hatred and displeasure rise high on a sudden, 
from an apprehension of injury received; and pertur- 
bation of mind in consequence of it, it is called an* 
ger ; and rising to a very high degree, and extinguish- 
mg humanity, becomes rage and lury. 

Anger when violent, expresses itself with rapidity, 
noise, harshness, and sometimes with interruption and 
hesitation, as if unable. to utter itself with sufficient 
force. It wrinkles the brows, enlarges and heaves the 
nostrils, strains the muscles, clinches the fist, stamps 
the fo^t, and gives a violent agitation to the whole 
body.' The voice assumes the highest tone it can 
adopt, consistently with force and loudness ; thouglf 
sometimes to anger with uncommon energy, the voice 
assumes a low and forcible tone. 

FEAR AND TERROR. 

Fear is a mixture of aversion and sorrow, discem- 
poging and debilitatijig the mind, upon the approach 
C 2 
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or anticipation of evil. When this is- attended^ wiiK« 
surprise, or much discomposure, it grows into terroo: 
and consternation. 

Fear, violent and sudden, opens wide the ejea and; 
mouth, shortens the nose, ^ves the countenance an, 
air of wiidness, covers it with deadly paleness, draws > 
back the elbows parallel witii the sides, andlift«up the 
open hands with the fingers spread,, to the- height of*^ 
the breast, at some distance before it, sa a» to ^icld 
it from the dreadful object. One foot is drawn back 
behind the other, so that the bodj- seems shrinking ^ 
from the danger, and putting itself in a posture for 
flight. The heart beats violently, the breath is quick 
and short, and the whole body is thrown intaa gener- 
al tremor. The voice is- weak and trembling, the sen- 
tences are short, and the meaning confused and inco« 
herent.^ 

SORROW. 

Sorrow is* a painful depression of spirit, upon the 
deprivation of good, or arrival of evil ; when it is si- 
lent and thoughtful, it is sadness ; when long indulg- 
ed, so as to prey upon and possess the mind, it becomes 
habitual and grows into melancholy; when tossed bv 
hopes and fears, it is distraction when these are swaf- - 
lowed up by it, it settles into despair. 

In moderate sorrow, the countenance is dejected,, 
the eyes are cast downwards, the arms hang loose, 
sometimes a little raised, and suddenly fall back again ;. 
the hands open, the fingers.spread,and the voice plain- 
tive, frequently interrupted with sighs. But when 
this passion id m excess, it distorts^ me countenance, 
^if^in agonies of pain ;. it raises* the voice to the 
loudest complainings, and sometimes even to cries and' 
shrieks ; it wrih^ the hands, beats the head and 
blreast; tears the hair, and throws itself on the ground : . 
and like other paamona in excess seems to border oh 
frenzy*. 

eESTUBl^ 

Correct antf^ graceful gesture may be defined^ a just' 
und elegant adaptafion or every part of the body to fte^. 
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ntkre and imporf of the subriect we are proBonnrcing.- 
Yet though all confess the iuuueDce, power and neces- 
aitj of action, there are but few speakers who venture 
to use it* The gestures- an4 motions of a speaker 
ought all to carry ^at kind of expression which Mi- 
tare has dictated to him \ aitd unless this be the case^ 
it' is impossible to avoid their appearing stiff and forc- 
ed. Yet although nature must be the ground-work, 
^dy and art must polish and correct them. For ma- 
njr pei^ons are naturally ungraceful in the motions 
which thej make, and this ungracefulness must be re- 
fbrmed by application and care;- 

The study of action, in^ ^>eakihg, consists chieiy 
In guarding againsiawkward and disagreeable motiossy . 
and in learning io^perform'^ch as are natural to the 
fpeaker, in the* most' becoming manner, or, such as • 
are most graceful- and impressive. To effect thisy< 
some writers. have advised to practise before a mirror ; 
but persons' are not always the best judges of the - 
gracefulness of their own motions ; and one may de^^ 
claim for vears before a mirror without correcting any 
<lf his faults- This, instead of being useful, will tend-* 
to confirm error. But the dictates of a judicious in*- 
^tructer^ will always be found (^infinitely greater ad*' 
vanta^' than any mirror. 

Action may justly be hiyleA firmmijikd' emphasis;' 
for where the structure of the language, and the senti- 
ment^ do not require die latter, the former can neither* 
be necessary nor proper. 

^ A correct speaker does not make a movement of 
Hmb or feature, for which he has not a reason. If he 
addresses heaven^ he looks upward f^and if he speaks> 
9f his fellow-creatures, he looks antmnd' upon them,'*-^ 
The spirit rf what he say&^appears in his looks. If he 
esqiresses amazement^ or would excite it, he lifts up^ 
his hands and eyes $ if he invites to virtue and hap- 
inness, he qireads his arms, and looks benevolence $ if 
le threatens, he bends his eyebrows into wrath, and 
nenaces with his arm and countenance. He does not 
Medlessl V saw the air with his arm nor stab himself 
^rifli Us BD^ 4 ke does not dap his hand upon kis^ 
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breast, unless he has occasion to speak of himself, or 
to introduce conscience, or something sentimental ; 
he does not start back, or protrude his nands and arms^ 
at a small distance from each other, unless he means 
to express horror or aversion. He does not come for- 
ward, but when he has occasion to solicit. 

But to apply properly, and in a sigoificant and just 
manner, the almost endlessly various external expres- 
sions of the different passions and emotions of the 
mind, for which nature has so wonderfully fitted the 
human frame, is the gieat difficulty. 

As polite conversation is the best source from which 
to derive the tones- of good speakings so the behavior 
and manner of tlie most polished part of mankind 
seem^to be the best school for leiaymng proper ges« 
ture* 

The degree of animation which every speaker must " 
be supposed to possess, when he addresses a large as- 
sembly of people should naturally dictate some ges- 
tures of the bodv. - It is sometimes difficult to say, 
what are perfectly proper, but it is not very difficult 
te'poin^out whatare manifestly improper. The two 
erroneous extremes are, to stand like a statue, without 
moving any part of the body but the lips, or to dis- 
play a great number of rapid and fantastic motions 
without either dignity or meaning. . Standing motion- 
less is commonly the result of modesty^ or of the fear 
rf pcrformin^sorae gesture which may ^ be esteemed 
awkward or ridiculous. But such speakers should re- 
collect, that nothing cen tributes more to repress the at- 
tention of the hearers than a manner so lifeless and 
unengaging ; aiid that to supp^ose a speaker properly 
impressed by^ his subject, and in earnest in endeavor- 
ing to impress it upon others, without moving a finger 
or a hand, is. more unnatural perhaps, than the most 
' violent and fantastic motions he could possibly em« 
ploy. On the other hand, to behold a speaker con- 
stantly in motion, and performing a regular course of 
vibrations, first turning to one side and stretching out 
•ne hand, then turning to the other and performing a 
similar. opeiFation^ or perhaps looking straight forwanl ^ 
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s^Ed sawing the air, firnt with one hand and then witli 
the other ; or, perhaps with both at the same time ; 
ri^peating that cou-rse of motions without end, and 
without the least regard to the sentiments he utters, 
must be allowed to be not a little grotesque, nor Icsd 
reprehensible in gesture, than a monotonous whining 
manner of speaking is -in utterance. It may fui-ther 
be altirmed, that all gestures which are awkward, which 
are studied and affected, and which have any appear* 
ance of stiffisess, constraint, or affectation, are nid^ly 
improper, and most studiously to be avoided. The 
principal ingi^dients of good gesture, seem to be de- 
cency of depoi-traent, manliness and dignity, which 
imply all those motions tli.it are dictated by taste and 
good sense. Tliey never give offence ; they are regu- 
lated by the principles x)f propriety and they are suit- 
able to the subject, to tlie place, to the speaker^ to th6 
audience, and to the occasion. 



J[lie folloiving general rules of action may he useful i& 

every class of speakers. 

All action with the hands should be expressed in • 
curve lines, such being the true lines of beauty 5— 
not in jerks and sudden vibrations of the arm. A 
continued motion of tlie- arms is by • all means to be 
avoided ; their action shouldgenerally be v%ry mod- 
erate, forming a bow from the shoulder to the wrist, 
always studiously guarding against an angle at the 
elbow. 

The posture of a speaker's body ought to be erect ; 
expressing as much dignity, as possible, without any 
stiffness of attitude or haughtiness of air. His posi- 
tion should be firm, so as to have the fullest and freest 
command of all his motions, his feet at a little distance, 
the left a little advanced and his knees in a straight, 
but not in a stiff posture; his shoulders, ought to 
have an easy graceiul fall 5 never elevated or shrug- 
ggd up, as tJiat not only contracts the neck, but pre- 
vents the proper motioii of the head ; BQi;.on the otli*"- 
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^r hand shou14 they be much drawn down or depress - 
ed, because this occasions a stiiTness in the neck and 
&e whole body. The trunk ought to be kept easy" 
and flexible, always suiting itself to the motions oif 
&e head and hands. The feet should continue steady^ 
mnd not give the body a wavering and giddy motion, 
by frequently shifting; though some persons fall into 
^at habit without moving their fett, yet giving to the 
body a rocking or rolling motion. 

The countenance should correspond with the nature 
ef the discourse ; and when no particular emotion ia^ 
expressed, a serious and manly look is always to be 
observed The eye shouM never be fixed entirely 
upon any one object but move easily round the audi- 
ence, in the motions made witii the hands consists 
fte pnncipal part of gesture in speaking. It is nat- 
ural that the right hand should be employed more fre- 
•[uently than the left Warm emotions, expressions 
which convey the idea of magnitude or extension, 
and alF addresses to heaven, require the exercise ot 
them both together. But whether a speaker gesticir- 
late with one,, or with both his hands, it is an inva*- 
liable rule, that all his motions should be easy and un- 
constrained. Narrow and confined movements are- 
alway& ungraceful ; and consequently motions made 
with the hands, sliould proceed from the shoulder, not 
fix)m the elbow, all jerks or twisting of the hands 
must be carefully avoided ; the fingera should not be 
kept perfectly straight, but with a Tittle bend inwards, 
the fore-finger somewhat straighter than ihe rest, but 
never perfectly so, except when expressing scorn or 
contempt, when the other three fingers are shut : hence 
the expression ^' to point the finger of scorn," and 
the caution given to children not to point, as beings un- 
mannerly. The left hand should seldom be used. 
?ilone, unless it be to atteifd the motion of the head 
and eyes, in an address to the audience on the left 
side. The head should turn sometimes on one &id» 
and sometimes on the other, that the voice may be heard 
by the whole audience, ana a regard paid to the sever- 
al parts of it. It should always be on. the same aide 
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vnOi the action of the hands and tx)d j, except when 
"we express an abhorrenc^^ or a refusal of any thine | — 
which is done by raising one hand and moving it slow- 
ly £rom the heaa with an open palm, till the arm is at 
its full extent in a horizontal line ; at the same time 
taming awaythe head and face in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

When an address is to be delivered on a stage, the 
utmost attention is necessary to preserve graceiulness 
of attitude ; the whole person being there exposed to 
ihe view of Ihe audience. To walk on the stage well, is 
a very important and difficult province of oratory. The 
speaker should be careful not to remain long in one po- 
sition. The nsht and left leg should alternately sup - 
port the body^'^e oihtr being somewhat advanced at 
.some distance from the stationary lee, and resting upon 
the tee. This gives a considerable degree of earnest- 
ness to the speaker's manner. The stationary leg 
should always be on tiie same side with the arm which 
expresses the action. When both arms are extended 
eimer foot may be thus advanced, which will give varie- 

gof attitude ; or, the body may rest eoually upon both • 
the reading or recitation of dialogue^ the voice 
4ind manner must change alternately, and correspond 
throughout with the character of the person who is sup- 
posecT to be speaking. 

Tlie proper attitude for a reader is to stand in an easy 
and erect posture with the book in the left hand, the 
left leg somewhat advanced, and the rieht arm grace- 
fally suspended by his side ; ready to embrce by some 
degree of action, any passage he may meet which may 
require it. 

It is principally by the practice of speaking, that 
graceful action is acc^uired, the force of which is very 
great and most efficacious in the power of pei^suasion : 
for action is a kind of eloquence of the body, by which 
the mind abounding in the finest sentiments flows out 
lOipn the body, ana impresses upon it a noble image of 



" Ow the JReadin^ or Recitation of different species oj 

Prose and Poetry, 

OF FROS£. 

In the readki<; or recitation of every species of com- 
position, expression constitutes its lire and energy ;— 
-and that cannot be given, without a perfect compre- 
hension of the au thorns meaning, and at the same time 
such a degree of sensibility as to feel or aivaken those' 
passions which his sentiments are calculated to ex- 
cite. 

In Narration the field is very ample and diversified 
— ^from the calm recital of historical events, to the an- 
imated declaration of personal incident : in all of 
which, the reader or speaker, to express himself just- 
ly, must express himself naturally. The spirit and 
energy of expression must be accommodated to the 
style of the author, and - the importance of the inci- 
dents recorded. 

With respect to the reading and recitation of dia- 
logue, the field of action is as unbounded as the 
diversity of the human character, and the versatility 
of the miman -mind. It involves every possible grada- 
tion of intellect, from the uncouth and unlettered peas- 
ant, to the urbane, and polished courtier, and the refin- 
ed and dignified gentleman. A correct reader of dia- 
logue willregulate his emphasis and the tones of his 
voice by the. nature of the subject and the character 
of the persons who are speaking ; hence he will have 
. a different -modulation of voice for every speaker. 
To read a dialogue well, he must feel himself to be^ 
and assume the peculiar expression of every speaker, 
who is introduced, whether of the serious or comic cast ; 
otherwise, he will never attract attention, or excite 
emotion in the hearer. The dialogues in genteel com- 
edy, as they exhibit polite conversation, or familiar aad 
domestic scenes, require that calmness and native ease 
both of manner and of vcHce, which is suited to :the ' 
peculiarity of existing character. 

Soliloquy is a species of composition which requires 
.peCuluur attention aad expression in the reading 
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or recitation of it. It is the language o( a man talk- 
ing to himself; or rather answering some question, or 
revolving and reasoning upon some pr(^)osition whicli 
bas been presented to the mind. It must therefore be 
' pronounced in a lower tone than colloquial lano;uagc 
''^ generally requires ; with an appearance of profound 
reflection and of insensibility to surrounding objects. 

The tone and manner in which addresses are to bo 
delivered, must be accommodated to the nature of the 
fiaUect, the time, place, and circumstances. 

With respect to works of sentiment and imaglna- 
tioDythe subject matter, the language, and the species^ 
of composition, must altogether direct the degree of 
expression to be imparted both in tone and gesture. 

A periodical Essay in the Spectator, Rambler, or 
Guardian, would certainly not t)e communicated by a 
judicious reader with the same expression and force, as 
one of the pathetic effusions of Sterne, or the glowing 
and florid (telineations of an Eastern tale. 

OF POETRY. 

Such is the sublimity and dignity of the epic Poem, 
that tiie manner of reading or reciting it should be ac- 
commodated thereto, varying the tones and espressiioi 
^'ith tlie changes of scenery and character, thougii al- 
ways preserving a gravity and dignity of manner. 

In the rehearsal of dramatic poetry, the reader must 
diversify not only his mode of reading or reciting iu 
conformity to the subject, but also in conformity to 
the character. Thus tlie same narrative and descrip- 
tion^ if spoken by different personages, must be differ- 
ently recited. 80 far as language and sentiment are 
concerned, the reader may, and it is requisite that he 
sliould, observe the distinction of situation and char^ 
acter. The same sentiments ought not only to be de- 
livered differently by different personages, but to be 
delivered variously in various circumstances and situ- 
ations. 

The reading or recitation of the various lyrical com- 
positions, must be regulated by, and accommodated to 
the subject they embrace, always endeavoring to im- 
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bibe and express the spirit of the author, and strictly 
to observe that cadence, and those tones and inflex- 
ions of voice, which the particular construction of the 
verse requires. 

Elegiac Doetij should always be read or recited with 
gravity, solemmty, and even sometimes with that low 
and tremulods tone of voice which excessive grief oc- 
casions. 

Pastoral poetry should be pronounced with a sim- 
plicity of manner, a softness of tone, and a sereniiy of 
countenance accommodated to the innocence and purity 
of pastoral life. 

Didactic poems, should preserve a dignity in pronun- 
ciation suitable to the importance and usefulness of the 
subject, and should, at the same time, be expressed in 
so lively a manner, that the things described or incul- 
cated may seem present to the reader's view. 

In tlie reading of epistolary poems, an easy familiar- 
ity of manner, and an unaffected variety of tone, ac- 
cording to the change of subject, is to be observed. 

The mode of reading or reciting descriptive poetry, 
should be calm, animated, or depressed^ in conformity 
to the subject, and always aided with a little action, 
which, agreeably to the attitude already prescribed to 
a reader, will be chiefly with the right band. 

The measures in which poetical fables are written 
are various. Such also is the manner in which they 
and other idle^brical writing should be read or recited, 
always observing a due accommodation of manner to 
the matter of which they are composed. 

The manner of communicating satirical composi- 
tion must partake of its nature and be sedate or lively 
as the subject requires, but always animated and sar- 
castic. 

Epigram should be communicated in a lively, ani- 
mated manner : and when containing any thing satir- 
ical, with an acute tone, and sarcastic look. 

Epitaph whether serious or satirical, should always 
be read with a gravity, dimity, slowness and distinct- 
ness of articulation suited to its nature and applica- 
tion. 
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SELECTIONS IN PROSE. 
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SENTENTIOUS MAXIMS. 

, A. FIRM belief iu a future state is a great consolation 
to a good man. It is the balsam, that cures all the 
miseries in this life. 

Forget nothing but the injuries done to you. 

The sig-ht of a distressed beggar has its use. Tt 
awakens our humanity, and makes us contented witli 
our condition. 

Think of the distresses of human life ; of the soli- 
tary cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping or- 
phan. 

When blest with health and prosperity, cultivate a 
compassionate disposition.^ 

A secret is no where so safe as in your own bo- 
fom. 

Were the l)ook of Fate laid open to view, no man 
woftld enjoy a moment's peace from the day he look- 
td into it. 

There is as much to be gained by thinking as by 
reading. 

Never take a thing for granted, when it is in your 
power to reduce it to absolute certainty. 

That system of logic, which consists not in abstruse 
terms, qr argumentative certainty, but in the nianly 
exercise of tne rational powers, justly claims an' im- 
portant place in every system of education. 

Early rismg will and many years to your life. 
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A re^lar division of tirae prevents one hour frpm 
encroaching upon another. 

If an idle maa knew the value of time, he would 
not be so desirous of killing it. 

In the morning think on what you are to do ia the 
c)t\y, and at nig^it think on what you have done. 

l':;3 yourself to thinking* and you will find tliat yott 
hiivc mgrc in vour head thua yon thought of. 

15e not a io'llcctor of books without determining to 
v'^od them. 

When religion is made a science there is nothing 
more intricate, when made a duty there is nothing 
more easy. 

It is a great accomplisliment to be able to tell a sta- 
vy well. 

In a mixed eompany let your conversation be very 
guarded, for without intending it, you may say some- 
thing, which a pci-son present may consider as person- 
al, and for which you may be obliged to make an apol- 

Unions you arc perfectly well informed, do not ven- 
ture to give your opinion upon a work of art. It may 
injure the artist and probably may occasion your judg- 
ment to be brought into question. 

Unless your pre'tcnsions be very good, avoid being 
the principal speaker in a large company. 

Keep company with learned men, and you will have 
less occasion for much reading. 

A man who is o/!icious to serve you at first sight, 
ft^liould be regarded with caution. 

Never borrow nioney to pay the expenses of a coun- 
try excursion. 1 f you have not the cash, stay at home. 

idleness travels very leisurely, and Poverty soon 
overtakes her. 

We call that a contrary wind which is not favora- 
lilc to ourselves ; forgetting that His blowing a favor- 
able gale for somebody else. 

If a great man looks down upon you, do not look up 
to him. 

Whatever your miseries may be, there arc others 
more miserable tlian yourself. 
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Envy is a &ore eje that cannot bare a bright obiccf . 

Take away your expensive follies, and you will have 
little reason to complain of hard times. 

Treat every man with civility, but very few ^vith 
familiarity. 

A fine woman ought to add annually to her accom 
plishments, as much as her beauty loses in tiie time. 

Never write a letter in a passion. 

He who accustoms himself to buy superfluities may 
ere long be obliged to sell his necessaries. 

Before you make a promise, consider well its im- 
■portancc, and when made, engrave it upon the tablet 
•f your heart. 

We are never contented but when our wishes are 
gratified > and yet what a strange world would Jt be if 
all our wishes were to be gratified. 

A good countenance is a letter of recommendation, 
though an irregular set of features should not raise our 
prejudice. 

It is with men as with barrels, the emptiest make 
the most noise. 

It is a great misfortune to be tired of home. 

He who loves to employ himself well, can never 
•want something to do. 

When you make a visit of ceremony, take care not 
to make it too long. 

When you are about to do a dishonorable act, con- 
sider what the world will think of you when it is 
completed. 

^ Eat and drink with moderation, keep the body open, 
rise early, take moderate exercise, ana you will haw 
little occasion for the physician. 

The best throw with dice, is to tlu-ow them away. 

He who has good health is young, and he is rich 
who owes nothinj^. 

Nothing is so hard to bare well, as prosperity. 

He who would have good offices done to hiui, must 
do them to others. 

A good man is always at home wherever he chances 
to bo. 

He is learned enough whokftows how to live %<ill, 
D ^. 
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When you fall into a man's conversation, the first 
fhin^ you should consider is, whether he has a greater 
inclination to hear you, than that you should heafr 
him. 

A man should never be too much addicted to any 
one thing. 

A man's first care should be to avoid the reproach 
of his own heart; his next, to escape the censure ofth^ 
world. 

Express your sentiments with brevity. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart, to be inclined to 
defamation. 

Every person should obtain, if possible, a disposition 
to be pleased. 

Without corresponding acts of goodness, faith is of 
no avail. 

There is a laudable virtue in wishing to leave behind 
us, some memorial of our having livedo 



Il^DUSTRY. 

There is no one habit, or quality, which exerts such 
a powerful influence on all the affairs of life, as the 
strenuous exercise of those active powers which God 
has implanted in tlie nature of man. On what but the 
exertion of these powers, can we depend for the culti- 
vation of the soil, the invention of manufacture, and 
in short, for tlie production of every thing which con- 
stitutes the good and the ornament of human life. 

It may seem strange, but it is not more strange than 
true, that if men wish for any thing like pleasurable 
ease, tiie only way to obtain it is by patient and per- 
severing industry. For what tends so much to disturb 
our quiet, to harass our minds, and corrode our hearts, 
as those vexations and inconveniences, which the want 
of exertion is sure to bring upon us. By neglecting 
Hie exercise of our. active powers, we do not exoner- 
ate ourselves from difiicuities, or put ourselves out 
of the reach of sorrow. We have all some inter- 
ests to take care of, some business to manage, i^me 
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duties to perform. Now, to neglect these interesttf, 
this businesss, and these duties, is only to run up an 
account with time, which will accumulate to a sum, 
that tire shall find it painful, if not impossible, to dis- 
' charge* ^• 

r* Nothing gives occasion to so much labor, as idleness* 
and to labor the most affecting, because accompanied 
with poignant regret, for our past neglect. In all the 
affairs w life, industry, continual and persevering, 
saves that labor, which idleness only accumulates. In 
our common household concerns, does not the neglect 

•-.. #r intermission of v^ilance and exertion make our 
subsequent labor to retrieve the past, greater than it 
would otherwise have been ? Does it not force us 
to do much in a little time ? or, if our idleness be not 
nerelj an occasional, but a lasting intermission of ex- 
ertion, does it not inevitably produce an irretrievable 
disorder, and ruin in our aftairs ^ Enter the houses 
of the slothful, and you will behold alniost everything 
out of place 5 dirt accumulating for want of cleanli* 
ness 5 tiie family ra^ed, and every appearance of 
squalid poverty in the dwelling. By much slothful- 
ness the building decayeth, and through idleness of 
the hands, the house droppeth through. In the habi- 
tations of the industrious, no repairs are any sooner 
wanted than they are performed ; thus, the building is 
kept compact and weather-proof; but, in the dwellings 
of the slothful, one little rent in the walls, one broken 
pane in the casement, or one opening in the roof is 
kft neglected after another, till the whole building is 
pervious to the wind, or leaks like a sieve. The re- 
mark may be applied to many similar cases, in which 
sloth is suffered, by a gradual accumulation of evil, to 
produce the most serious mischief, to the temporal, as 
well as to the moral interests of men, which a little 
exertion, in the first instance, would easily have pre- 
vented. It is idleness, or the unwillingness to exercise 
our active faculties, which causes our bad habits to be- 
come i)Owerful, and our good habits to fall into decay. 
Besides, if we regard only jJresent pleasure, indus- 
try has greatly the advantage over sloth. Industry, 
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by etnpldjing the attention, calls it oflT from the vari«- 
ous uneasinesses and an xietie», which will otherwise 
intiude into our hearts, and depress our spirits, wMle 
it prevents that languor, that dreary void in our breasts 
which is the consequence of inaction. Sioth, is in itself 
painful ^ it causetlvtlie mind and the heart, which 
are not actively employed, to prey upon themselves, 
and to become their own tormentors, and executioa- 
crs. There is no pleasure in doing nothing, or having 
no thin* to do. For that vacancy of thought, that dead- 
ness ot the attention, which are the concomitants of 
idleness, are more depressing than the most continual 
toil. 

What are the fruits of slotli ? By sloth do we acquire 
^ny gain or pleasure ? Do we enlarge our fortune, or 
reputation P Do we increase the number of our 
friends, or diminish the number of our foes ? no : it 
tends to impovei-ish our circumstances, to multiply 
our pains, to increase the aversion of our enemies, and 
to chill the good will of our friends 5 and, in short, in 
those various embarrassments and sorrows, into which 
it is sure in the end to plunge us, to leave us without 
resource in our want, or consolation in our woe. 

But, by constant and unremitting industry, by at- 
tention to our business, to our family, to our friends, 
to our various domestic or social ties, we increase our 
reputation, our property, our self-approbation : we 
provide resources a^inst the hour of difficulty, agree- 
able recollections against the season of sorrow, friends 
to cheer us in the depression of uneasiness, and to 
help in time of adversity. Thus industry tends great- 
ly to make us lead a happy life, and to protect our- 
selves against its various contingencies and diseases, 
as well iis human sa^city, and virtue can protect us« 

Industry is the only possible road to the acquisition 
©f good habits ; and there is no good habit necessary 
to salvation which industry may not acquire. When 
we first commence the formation of a good habit, which 
rontrary to our present froward inclinations or secular 
interests, the work may seem difficult : but patient 
industry, the persevering exertioa of our active paw. 
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ttrs ^ill soon remler what is difiicult easy? and wliat 
is unpleasant agreeable. Every successive exertion, 
• when we are doing any thing contrary to the bent of 
' -. our natural inclination, makes the next endeavor more 
;; easy : takes off from tlie aversion ; and ad<1s so much 
' to the willingness ta perform it. Thus, our nature is, 
bj degrees, liccommodateil to habits, once tlio most ad- 
verse to the principles of our minds, or Wv^ vislies of 
our hearts. Thus haixly habits of virtue arc accmii-- 
Gil. To court ease, is to involve ourselves hi dali- 
■culty; but to combat difficulty, is to obtain ease* 
For every difficulty when overconie, proves a source of 
pleasure : while, on the other hand, a loose nnd idle 
longing after pleasure, often proves a source of trouble. 
There are no diracuUies whatever in the way of 
our progress in goodness, and consequently, in our 
roau to neaven, which industrious exertion may not 
overcome ; and as when they arc overcome, they al- 
ways more than repay the primary pain, which is 
transient, by the subsequent pleasure, which is lasting, 
we have every xeason not to be discouraged ; but in- 
stead of lettmg sloth govern us, are incited strenu- 
ously, and in good earnest, to set about the pcrfoi-m- 
anceof those things, which make for our present and 
eternal gpod. 

Industry contributes to success in every entcrpiize : 
tiie industrious who are deternnned to exert theiuselves, 
feci confident of succeeding; bv exertion. It will 
be found true, in most cases, that men effect, what 
they think they can effect ; because, what they think 
tliey can effect they have usually the courage to under- 
take, and the patience to persist in executing. It has 
often been said, that he who has begun any work, ha*^ 
advanced half way towards its completion. Now thg 
slu":irard has not the courage to shake off hisindolenco, 
and begin ; he is damped by the sight of difficulties, 
which his imaginafion magnifies ; and all his powers 
of action are cramped by the love of ease. But the 
industrious who has tried the strength of his active 
powers in many a hardy trial, is not to be dishearten- 
ed by the many difficulties and vexati^js? which may 
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set themseWes in array against him, at the thrcshhold of 
any undertaking ; for he is conscious that habitual ac- 
tivity, assisted % the favor of God, will every day di- 
minish those difficulties and vexations in number andi 
quantity. 

The industrious u not dismayed by the obstructions 
at the beginning, sp much as he is animated by the re- 
ward, at the end. He knows that God has made the 
most precious gifts, and particularly virtuous habits, 
the most difficult to attain ; but then he has in order 
to stimulate our endeavors, annexed the greatest re* 
ward, to their attainment. It is the hope of reward 
which sweetens toil : we forget the present by antici- 
pating the future. When the husbandman is^ plough- 
ing, tilling, sowing, or manuring the land, amid the 
dreary rains of autumn or the hoary frosts of winter, 
he is doing what may at the moment be disagreeable 
to his feelings, or averse to his inclination ; but is he 
Bot cheered b^ the prospect of future good, by the 
means of subsistence which he is providing, and b^ 
the sight of the waving harvest, which vnll crown his 
toils F For the rains of aUtumn and the frosts of win- 
ter, all contribute, under the superintending care of 
Him who rules the seasons, to the fertility of the earth 
and the benefit of man. 



PUNCTUALITY AND NEATNESS. 

Punctuality promotes dispatch in the performance 
of business, and prevents an unjust trespass upon the 
time, the avocations, and the patience of the individu- 
al with whom the aj)pointment is made ; and also res- 
cues frem inactivity those hours, which would other- 
wise be wasted in the tedium of expectation, the insi- 
pidity of idleness, or the censures, perhaps the execra- 
tions, of the other party. Every breach of punctuali- 
ty, besides being an infringement of moral obligation, 
is moreover, a gross violation of the laws of good 
breeding and politeness. Be, therefore, upon all w:- 
casions scrupulously and rigidly attentive to the ful&l- 
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neai of all jour engagements, and endeavor always to 
be a little before, rather tlian one minute after, the 
lime specified. 

. The regular and punctual return of the seasons, and 
'< rf daj and night, forcibly teach us punctuality and or- 
der. 

Another essential duty in the formation of a cor- 
rect and dignified character, is, the uniform observance 
ef politeness and affability of deportment. 

The natural and ardent desire which exists in every 
Meast to be believed, respected, and esteemed, renders 
the indi'.ation, in our external deportment, of those 
sentiments always acceptable and soothing to those 
with whom we converse 5 whereas indifference, rude- 
Bess, or asperity of conduct is universally repulsive and 
disgusting. The man of bland and courteous manners, 
whose countenance beams with benevolence, whose 
smiles are the heralds of his philanthropy, and whose 
affability of address implies respect and esteem for his 
associates, will ever conciliate their approbation and 
their affection. Be uniformly solicitous, therefore, thus 
to procure the love and approbation of all ; prefer the 
mildness and gentleness of the lamb, to tlie roughness 
of the bear, or the ferocity of ihe hyena. The obser- 
vation of Solomon, the wisest of men, that '' a soft 
answer tumeth away wrath," was no less indicative 
•f his knowledge of buman nature, than it was of the 
amiableness of his disposition, and the urbanity and 
siiavity of his manners. And St. Paul, who unques- 
tionably was a polished gentleman as well as a zeal- 
ous and pious christian, among many precepts upon 
this subject, particularly enjoins the Romans to ^^ be 
kindly affectionate, one towards another, with broth- 
erly love, in honor (or respect) prefering one anoth- 
er." 

And, in order to render yourselves agreeable to oth- 
ers, next to urbanitv of deportment, attention to per^ 
sonal eleanliness^na neatne^ of dress Sire indispensably 
necessary. It is a prepossession founded in nature to 
be pleased or disgusted with a stranger from his ap- 
pearance ; suavity ef auumers aud cleaaliness of per- 
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son and attire being indicative of a desire to please and 
to render yourself agreeable to others 5 while rou^h- 
uess of deportment and a careless or squalid exterior 
are not onij disagreeable to the senses, but imply an 
indifference about, or natlier a contempt for the opin- 
ions of others, and therefore will always be onen-* 
sive. 

Besides, cleanliness of person is essentially necessa- 
ry to the preseiTation of health. * Physicians are unan- 
imous upon this head, and numerous and elaborate 
have been the treatises wliich have been written to 
recommend it. *' The want of cleanliness," says the 
celebrated Dr. Buchan, " is a fault which admits of 
no excuse. The changing of apparel greatly pro- 
motes the secretion from the skin, so necessary for 
health. When that matter which ought to be carried 
off by perspiration, is either retained in tlie body, or 
re-absorbecl from dirty clothes, it must occasion dis- 
ease. Cieanliness is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
It is an ornament to the highest as well as the lowest 
station, and cannot be dispensed with in either. Few 
virtues are of more importance to society than gener- 
al cleanliness. It ought to be carefully cultivated ev- 
ery where ; but in populous cities it sliould be almost 
revered." 



MODESTY CONTRASTED WITH FEAR. 

Modestv is the inseparable companion of an enlight- 
ened mind ; but there is a little, low, debasing fear 
which assumes the appearance of modesty, and whichj 
is therefoi*e one of the most dangerous enemies a man 
of geiiius has to combat Behold the marks that dis- 
tinguish each of these from the other. Modesty is a 
sentiment, fear is a quality of the mind. Modesty has 
its birth from a comparison of our own talents and ac- 
tions with those of other men 5 fear is that imbecility 
that dares not enter into the comparison. Modesty is 
suppled by hope, and looks, though with a trem- 
bling eje^ towards, the excellence at which she points } 
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fear -never lifts her eje4h>in^he:flT(miid^ 'Sfbdeftij 
acquires fortitude as'^uie mindjn whkhitresides ap-' 
proaches the regions 'of trutlT; fear depresses the 
ttimd, and' continually obstructs its pnog^iss in iaeh 
appixmches. Modei|jp is onerous i {^^' is ever readr 
^ paj her irflrateto ne ^im4cs of geim ; fear is self- 
isb, and envious of tlie success of merit. In short, 
one is the offspring of strength*; ' the other the 
tched child of weakness. Tlie one leads on, though 
low degrees^ to ^rel^t designs and noble actions fe.L 
Dther^drags its miserable victim from every enKv®? 1 
g prospect, enervates all his facultiefi, and atlength 
6 lum down to obscurity forever. 

ir 
l' _. 

IT. 

Il tmAAvmr. 

r They whoTiave-^^tten upon Ihe decorations of life 
!: -have agreed to mark urbanity as the chief amongstthem^ 
^nd one writer in particular, of high repute iuour lan^ 
guage, w\)p appears perfectly to &ve undei*stood the 
rules of politeness^ tnough he did not upon tKll occa- 
sions practisorthem, represents good breeding, *or good 
manners, as a system calculated to diffuse pl^ttsure 
t-; and self-complacency amongst the various classes of 
b Wciety. This plainlv indic&tes his opinion, ^ilt it 
t-f Must flow from the heart ; no qualities of the head, 
" "Sirever great or valuable, being adeauate <rf them- 
3 to that benefictid purpose. Umnity a|»earB 
i composed of the best qualities of butli, ;ata^ by 
^ii: feibcit^ assiduity 6f address ; and vthey Who most* ex* 
^ J^ '° ^^ ^^^ undoubtedly, Ihe best eaIculated4o.diJhi8« 
^ jj^bsure and foKcity around ttiem. 

But thi$ is u6t all.' In feelings bftlns naliire thett is 
^' ever a tendency to reciprocity : and although flie fa* 
Tors ibat at« granted, in what ts called-fte more solid 
commerce of men, are semetunes' neriected to be re* 
turned, because that return may affect,^ an unpleas- 
ant manner our interest; ingratitade in 4lre transac- 
. tkms of politeness is not often found. IVbat ve eive 
to' the worid in llpi way is ^oerally returned tmil^. 
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A man of geotiiue politeness has seldom manj coe- 
mies I not only because he is a character calculated ta 
oNain f^JK9 ^t also because men please themselves 
urijiQe thej^ manifey»t tlieir kindness towards him. Thus ' 
rnajr the good f0. of the world be obtdned and doub^ ' 
secured b/rthfi4^pqp0i|sitie$ of others, aiid b7oui:owQ. 



INTEGRITY. 

'^"There ai:e many who will admit, that jntegrity is ^,, 
amiable quality ; that it is entitled lo much respeoi^'^ 
and in most cases, ought to influence our behavior^ 
who nevertheless are unwilling to allow it the chief 
place in the direction of their w.orldly conduct. They 
hold that a certain artful sagacity, founded upon 
a knowledge of the worUU 4S vie biest conductor of 
every one, who would be a successful adventurer *in 
life ; and that strict attentbn to integrity, as his only 
guide, would often lead him Into danger and distress. 
In opposition to tenets of this kind^it may be shown» 
that amidst all perplexities and dangers, there is op 
guide we can choose so safe, and so successful on the 
whole, as the integrity of an upright mind ; and that 
upon every trying occasion, principles of probity and 
honor will conduct a man through life witn more ad- 
vantage, than if he were to act upon the most refineA 
system of worldly wisdom- 

It will not take much iimeio^klineate. the charac- 
^ter dr^e Ulan of integrity, a3 by its nature it if n 
plain one, acrd easily understood. He^s one who makeft 
U his constant rule to follow the road <»f duty, acQord- 
in? as the vi9td of God^ and the voiceof his consciencet 
point it out to bam. He b not guided merely by af- 
fecfipns, which may sometimes' give the color of vir- 
t|ie to a loose and unstable character. ^ The upri&ht 
man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, which de- 
termines him ^esteem notlung but what is honorable ; 
and to abhor whi^tever is b^sewid unworthy^ in moral 
conduct. Hence vou find him ever the same ; at all 
iimes^ihe trusty frtendi the affectionate reration, tbi^ 
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"Goyiscientioas mail, of businessv the ^oqs worshii^ier;- 
the public-spirit^ citizea. He issam^it no borrowed 
«)ipearance. He seeks notnask tox»Ter him ; ifot.^ 
vets no studied part j bat he is In tfiMft what lHir-ti]!Jf- 
ifKilirs to beyfiifl of trmi, AuMJUm^aniy^^ In all 

4iis jpursiift^, Iwr knom^no t>ath bit'ffe'iair and direct 
(liie ; and wbald much rather lail of 8tii:;ce8sy' than at- 
.^tiin it by repiMMithfal nleaiis. He nev^r shows you a 
iiniling countenawee, while he medrtlKtes evU against 
i in his heart.- H^ never praises you amon^ your 
imIs ; and ttott^lDins in tradttcingfyon amdng yoi^" 
emies. Yott'WfU never find <me parTof his charac- 
ter at vaiiance ' witii * another. In his^manners^ he it 
isimple and unaActeiA ; in all his^ proceedings^ open 
%nd consfstentl Wherever >irtAe' directs hisi) hii 
steadily hokb his course. Let the issue of that coarse 
lie ever so imceftaiiijli^tfaii' friends diSei^ from him 
in opinion ; lelfhid enesiies clamor f he MFHoCmoved ; 
liis purpose is&ied* He asks butone qnitistion of hi^ 
heart, what is tiie latost wcnrthv and honorable part \ 
what the part amsf .becoming 4^6 situation which he' 
sustains^ the character whiishhlf wishes to^ bear, th^ 
expectations iiiiich good men entertain ofhim ? Being 
once decided as to tins, he hesitates no more, m 
stops his ears against everjr sdicitation ; and pursues 
witn firm steps the line of integrily, fearless ^conse^ 
. quences I T^ardless of opposite opinions. 

Upon all.occasions cherfsh a spirit of integrity, and 
. V^MOTve tha^ nothing unworthy of your ciiardfcter shaU 
'Ji^ipear. Wha^ alas 1 w^l mf temporal^ ad^rteltagfe 
^ Jtvail in -the estimation of the nian'Who has-been tempt- 
ed, by the hope of /its to do that upon ii^ich he can 
itflect with no honest pride ? Like the bubbling of a 
■ tlisturbed nvulet, it may excite a momentary attention^ 
-while thehn'oble, silent swell of the river passes unno- 
ticed ; but like the rivulet its shallowness will pres- 
ently be discovered : we shall turn from it with con- 
tempt^content only with the perennial stream of intcg- 
nty, that is rolling on with a majestic and xmrufRed 
coarse towards t£ ocean of immortality. 



OHARITT. 

.Triie chaiitjr is an active principle. It is not proflkr 
eilj a single virtue ; but a aiSposition residing in tne 
Ifauty as a fou^taitt whence all the virtues of benig- 
sitf, candofy forbearance} generoflity^Qompassicm, and 
itberality^ Aht as »m3xi native streams. From 
Ijjeneral benevolence io alUii extends its influence pi^« 
ticnlarly to those with whom we st^d in nearest con- 
nection, and who are cKrectlj within the sphere of our 
good offices. From the country or community to 
which WB belong, it deseends.-to the smaller associa- 
tions of neiehl^rhbod, relations, and friends ; and 
tpreads itself, over the whole circle of social and do- 
nestic life. Not that'it import&a promiscuous, undis^ 
tkiguishing affection, which rives-^very sian an equal 
title to our love. Charity, u we should endeavor to 
carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable 
virtue, and would resolve itself into mere words, with* 
^mt aflfecting the heart. True charity attempts not to 
shut our eyes to the distinction.between good and bad 
men ; nor to^ warm our hearts equally to those who 
befriend and those who injure us. It reserves our es* 
teem for good men, and our complacency for our 
friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgiveness 
and humanity. ^ It biseathes universal candor and lib- 
.orality q|F sentiment. Itfoonsgentlieness of temper, 
and diotat^afiabilk^ of *inanners. It prompts cor- 
jpesponding sympathies with them who rejoice and 
them who-^ weep. , It teaches us to sli^t and despise 
no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflictedi 
.^ prote^ctorofthe oppressed,4he reconciler of dif- 
i^rences, the intercessor for ofiehders. It is faithful- 
liesa irr the friend, publicspirit in tiie ma^Istote, equi- 
tj^ and patience i^ .the judge, modecation in the su- 
preme jexecutive, and obedience in the citizen. In 
jMir^ts it: is careand attention ; in children U. is rev- 
erence and submission. In a word, it is tiie soul of 
social life; itis:tiie.ftU|i. thatcnUv^Ud and chi^ers-^sthe 
abodes of mei^.-. 
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RtL^&ION' AND MORALITY. 

6¥ it!I the dispositions and habits which lead to po- 
Htical prosperity, religion and moraUty are indispensa- 
ble supports. In vain would that man claim the trib* 
Mte of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
,great pillars of human happiness ; these firmest profs 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politi- 
cian, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their con- 
nections with private and public felicity. Let it 
aimply be asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if tiie sense of religious obfi- 
Ration desertttheeaths, which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts ef iastfce ? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can pi^vail la 
exclusion oi religious principles. 



ATTRIBUTES OF GOD*. 

It is of the higliest importance to religious conda<»t, 
that our minds be filled with suitable ct^nceptions or 
the attributes of God. They are the foundation of 
our reverence for him, and reverortce is the foundation ^ 
of religion. All the divitie perfections ar^ interesting 
to man. Almighty power, in cofTjunction with eterni- 
ty apd omnipresence, naturally inspires solemn awe. 
Iiifinite goodness relieves the mind from that oppres- 
sion which power alone- would pi*odi2ce ; and from 
our experience of present benefits, and our remem- * 
brance of the past, creates love, gratitude, and trust. 
In the middle betwemi these, stands ^he contempla- 
tion of divine wisdom which conjoins impressions of 
awc~with those of comfort 5 and while it humbles us 
into profound submission, encourages, at the same 
^&ne, our reliance on the only wise God. 

In proportion as human knowledge hath enlarged its '^ 
«|^ere 01 research and discovery, in the same pcopor^'''"' 

.Mb.- 
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tion hath the wisdom of the Creator struck the^ imtwiii 
M' all inquirers and observers ^th the highest kdnnra- 
tiwi. All nature, is in truth, a seene of ^vonder8. In- 
the disposition of the heaven tjr i>odies, and the ^ner- 
al arrangement^of^the system^ o^ the universe ; in the- 
struetuire of the earth ; ia the endless variety of livr 
ing creatures that fill it ; ami in tlie ' provision made 
for them all, to enable them to fulfil the ends of their 
being, it is not easy to determine, whether power, wis- 
dom, or goodness be most conspicuous. It belongs 
not only to the hea:»'enfi to.declare the fflory of G<m< 
and to the firmament to show fort^i his^andy work f 
but in the smallest ^and most inconsiderable, as well as 
In the most illustrious works of God, equal marks ap- 
pear of profound design and consummatdoart. ^ It has 
been justly said, tiiat there is not a vegetable that 
grows, nor an insect that moves, but what is sufiUcient^ 
to confound the atheist, and to afford the candid ob- 
server endless - materials of. devout adoration aof 
.praise. 



EXAMPLE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 



Oiir liord possessed all the virtues of the greatest * 
and best men, without partaking any of their defects.. 
In him all ^a,s light without a shade, and beauty witii-. 
out a stain.^ At the same time, his example is attend- 
ed with this singular advantage, of beii^ more accom*^ 
jnodatcd than any^c^her to general imitation. It was 
distingoished by no nnnataral^^usterities, no affected 
singumritieSs^ mi exbit)its tiie plain and simple tenor 
of all those virtues for which we have most -fTequent 
occasiw ii^ ofidinary Iife.< In order to render it rf 
more aniversal benefit^ one Saviour fixed his residence 
in no 'Particulac place;, he confined himself to no ^ 
liartkoW employmeni oc mode of Ufe ; but gives us 
th^ Of^rtsBitjr of viewing, his. behavior, in that varie-^ 
if of u^its which equally and indifferently regard all 
mankind. Bis life was divided between the retired 
asijihe' active i^tc. Devoti^ and b^psuiess e^ally 
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-shared it. In the diacbai^ of that hig;h office with 
which he was vested) we Uphold the pct^^cct model of a 
public character ; and we behold the most beaatlfiil 
example of private life, when, we contemplate him 
among his discipleS) as a fath^ in tlie miast of his 
family. Bj sitth neans^lie has exhibited before us 
-mecimens of everjr kind of vjrtae;and to all condi^ 
tions of men hUs -fiSbvded^ a • pa4tem after which tlicy 
may copy. Let idl^ there&ro, strive to imitate the 
perfect example of Chiist, In his-steady aed coascien- 
tious dischai^ of duty, amidst opposition from evil 
men and a corrupted world ; in his patient submissioa 
to his Father^s wiU, and the calmness-of his spirit un- 
der all ti'ials ; in hb acts of disinterested benevolence ^ 
in his compassion to the unhappy, id readiness to^ 
c^lige, to assist, aiHl to relieve ; in the. mildness andT 
eentleness of hi^ manners ; in the affabiGfy and con- 
descensionwhich appearetl in his belu^io*^ and in the 
oocorrupted' simplicity, and, purity wluchdftslinguisheil 
"bis whole li&^ 



IMPORTANCE OF A S£«IOtTS "EKAHIlOlTION OY 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The knowledge of what is due to the solemnity of 
ibose interests, concerning which revelation professes 
to infomrand direct my maf teach even those ^o are 
least inclined to respec^^the prejudices of mankind, to 
•observe a decorum in ihe style a^d conduct of relisioua 
tliB^uisitionsvWidiihenegCect of which, many adver- 
sanes of Christianity are justiy chargeable. Serious 
amtments are fair on bIL sides. Christianity is but ill 
d&nded b^ refusing audience or toleration fto.the db- 
lections or unbelievers. ^ But whilst we wonid have 
freedom of inquiry restrained bgr.no laws^l^ut those of 
decency^ we are entitled to demand on behalf c^a re- 
ligion, which holds forth to mankind assurances' of 
junmprtality, thaf its credit be assailed by no other 
weapons thair those of sober discussion and le^timate 
tuMuming; that the trutb^r frlsehood of Cknstiani^' 
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be never made a topic of raillerj^ a theme for the ex-> 
ercise of wit or eloquence, or a subject of contention 
for literary fame and victory ; that the cause be tried 
upon its merits; tliat all applications to the fancjr, pas- 
sions, or prejudices of -the ^reader, all attempts to ]h^- 
occupj, ensnare, or perpiex^ his judgment, oy any arty 
influence^ or impassion* whatsoever, extrinsic to the 
proper grounds and evidence upon which his assent 
ougnt to proceed, be rejected from a question which 
involves m iti^.dete^-minatib»> the hopes, the virtue, and 
the repose of millions ; that the conti*oversy be man« 
a^d on both sides- wi^ sincerity, that is, that nothing 
be produced in 4he writings of either, contrary to, or 
beyond the^wciter s own Knowledge and persuasion ; 
that olg^tfons and^ difficulties be proposed from no 
other'^otives, tlian an honest and serious desire to ob- 
tsin satisfactilm, or to communicate infoi^mation which 
may promote the discovery and progress of truth ^ that 
m conformity with tins design, every. thing be stated 
wkh integrity, witli method, precision, and simplicity; 
aiid above all, that whatever is published in opposition 
td received and confessedly beneficial persuasions, be 
«et forth under a form, which is likely to invite inqui- 
vfyhiid to meet examinaiion. 



ir1&U€h[0K tmMTBi(fTEl> WITH VKBKUEF^' 

The worship of a Supreme Cause and the belief of a! 
•Mture^tate,4iave not oidy, in genera)^ been concomi- 
^nt, butliiiveso universaily^ngaged the concurrence 
of mankind,'t)lat the^ who^ha«6 pretended to teach 
:%e contrary,' have l>eea- regarded in ^very age and 
^te ofsocietyia^'i^en oppoeing the jiure emotions 
oTour natuire; * This" Supreme Cause, it k "true, has 
beeA pre%ured to the ima^nation by symbols suited 
/ib die darkness and ignorance of unlettered ages ; but ' 
^egre^tand secret t)ri^nal has nevertheless beeit^ 
iiie same, in the contem^ation of the simplest heathen '--^' 
^uA the moaifefiii^ christian* 



Th<srerimi9tiiiare been something exceedingly^ ]>olr- 
evful in an idea tiiat has made so ^vedigious a pro* 
gress in the mind of man. The opinions of men haire 
<e|E|mi€fncedsft thousand changes ; Kingdoms that4iaTe 
ttai most powerful have been removed^ the form of 
the earth itself ha» undergone various alterations ; but 
•Miidst these grand and ruinous concussions, religion 
tei^remained unshaken ; and a principle so consenta- 
«eQ«B t»^e'firsttbrmation of our nature mustremaio, 
^mtil hf some power^ of which at present we have ne 
ceneention^ tte^Iaws- oif that nature are umversalij diir- 
•eolvea. 

ft is evidenfly a &lse notion that religioii is 'ii vkiotf- 
«ry sp^culaticm, unworthy the serious r^^ntis of men 
^wno^are engaged in tiie pursuits of sciehnfic and jki- 
losOphical leaming. Reli^on performs that wnicli^ 
|>hilosophy^ considered as distinct from it9(and which l^ 
nere denominated philosophy only in compliance for il* 
moment with ihe language of fashion J cannot^o; she- 
earries- th^mind up dti^ctly tatiie Sternal Source of; 
l:nowledge9 while niis boftsti^d philosophy, confinsd ta^ 
fhe present limited sphere of action alone, serves only 
to bewilder the mind in the mazes of doubt and error, 
which itself has formed- It-js evero employed' in raia« 
tBgjquestions tiiat it tas fiekherpoweF-nor inclination 
to solve. Retigion enli^tens the mind; she enables 
it to fix to every acquisition of learning and4>f vii^tue 
its proper value, and to discern its appropriate nature,; 
elie ennobles it by the simplicity of truth, thatdisdains 
those quibbles as^ thai httle^av nf werdi, that have 
disgraced the andent; and Continue to degrade the mod- 
ern schools^; but'this favorite,, which" its adherents 
would palm upon the world for a novelty, is continually 
employed in inventing sophisms thai spring up only to 
be defeated by the v:common senses and to be over- 
thrown by^the dailT^esperience of mankind. 

Consult the wor4s and the lives of those who have 
embraced religion, and rejected^ this false and foolish 
philosophy ; compare tiiein- with the works and the lives 
of the men who have labored' to destroy the one and to 
'establish the other. As to the former, behold th^ijaanly 
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•penness of their laAguaee and their jconduct ; ail is 
nanifest and clear, like tiie light from whick thej are 
derived. How diSferent from this dignified nature are 
the obscure surmises, the dark hints, the querulous 
doubts of the contrasted character ! What is there 
thatis^l^eDerous or lioble in their arguments? Do 
the J tend to discover the truth widi simplicity ? Do 
thej not rather endeavor to entangle it by the subtlety €f 
disputation, o^ overpower it by a multitude of words. 
That which is^.true is single, and its language go^i di* 
rectly to th^ unders^nding and the heart; that which 
is untrue, but which nevertheless assumes the appear^ 
snce of thith, must b^ double^ and its lajaeuage conse- 
quently perplexed ; it has, indeed, a twofold task to 
perform ; it'has to-ooBceal its own secret and ^nuine 
character^ an^zto'Stipport a borrowed one. It is nat- 
ural to admire Ae cnaracter and die works of die one^ 
And easy to detect &e assumption and designs of the 
otfaen 



OHRISTlAKrrT AN lilTSJRNAt FKliJCIPLE. 

Christianity, though the most perfect rule of life 
that ever was devised, is £&r from being barel jr a rule 
4^f life. A religion consisting of a mere code of laws 
might have sufficed for man in a state of innocence. 
But man who has broken these laws cannot be saved 
by a rule which he has violated. What consdJation 
could he find in the perusal of statutes, every ORe 
of which, bringing a fresh convieiioh of his' guilt> 
brings a fresh assurance of his^ condemnation. The 
chief object of the gospel is not to furnish rules for the 
preservation of innocence, but to hold out the means 
of salvation to the guil ty. It does ^not proceed upon a 
supposition, but a fact; not upon what might have 
suited man in a state of purity, but upon what is suitable 
to him in the exigences of his fallen state. 

This religion does not consist in an external coa» 
fbrmity to practices which, though light in themselves^ 
oiay be aiopted from human motives, and to 
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answer seeular jKirpoeeB. It k not aveligioir of forms, 
and modes; and decencies. It is being ti-ansformed 
4ito the image of God. Itis being like-minded with 
Christ It is considimQg him as our sanctification, as 
well as our redemp1ion« It is endeasForing to live to 
him here^ that we may live with him hereafter. It is 
desiring earnestly to surrender our will to his, our 
heart to the conduct of his Spirit^ our life to the 
guidance of his woid. 

The.-change in the human heart, which the scrip- 
tures declare to he necessary, they represent to be not 
-ao mpch an old pdnci^e improved, as a new one cre- 
ated ; not educed «ut of the jEbrm^r character,^but in- 
cased into the new one. This change is thei'e ex- 
pressed in a great variety of language, And under dif- 
ferent figures of speech. Its being ^.frequently de- 
scribed, and figuratively intinmted in almost every 
part of the volume of inspiration, entitles the doctrine 
itself to belief, and ou^t if} shield from obloquy the 
<d[>no;Lious terms in which it is sometimes conveyed. 

Cremlin^ refi^on demands not merely an external 
profession of our allegianc&tQ.(3rod,butan inwaid de- 
yotedness of ourselves to his 8er.idce. It is not a re^ 
cognition^ but a dedication. It.pnts the Christian in- 
to a new 8tate.of things^ a new condition of being. It 
nuseshim d)ave.tbewodd while he continues in it. 
It disperses the illusions of sense, by opening his 
eyes to realities in the place of those shadows which 
he has been purauing. It presents this world as a 
scene, whose origpind beauty. sin has darkened and 
-disordered, man asahelpiessand dependant creature, 
.tons Christ as the repairer jDf all the evOs which sin 
'tas caused, and as a restorer to hdiness and hanpi- 
4iess» Any reli^on short of .this, any at least which 
^aa^ot tbiS'for its end and object, is not that religion 
^idlich the gospel has presentc^d to us, wlueh jcmr ile- 
«d^mer came down on earth to teach us inr his pre- 
..<epts, to illustrate by his example, to connrm by his 
jdeatir,|ind to consummate by his resurrection. 



JV8T DISTJUBimON OF KATCmXU 

Nature is SO impartial in Ike distribution of ier, 
gifls to mankind, that nhe neither overburdens some 
individuals with her fi^rors, nor overwhelms otbera^ 
with misfortunes ^ Imt by a judicious mixture of good 
and evil in everj creature, none have- too much reas- 
on to be elated, nor any to despair. For example ;. 
to these she gives great riches rwith^an unquiet mind> 
to those a great share 4f adversity, with much insen- 
sibility, u the first with their wealth possessed th« 
indifference of the needy, they would «ertainlv be too 
happy ; whilst tlie latter, if they united mentat^neasi- 
ness with their ill fortune, would doubtless 1»e bi^- 
ly deserving of pity. 

If, then, we w^igh 4he wealtb4)f the one with the 
indiffeience of the other, the uneasiness of the former 
with the misfortunes of the latter, we shall find the 
balance, to be nearly equal. ^ The poor man, insensi- 
ble of the evils €tf life,. despises the miser, who whilst 
he amasses weal&^^is miserable . at the apprehensions 
of losing it. 

Nor is this observation^ confined solely to wealth 
and poverty. Beauty and deformity have each their 
consolations. The Imndsome vwoman 1 ooks wWi con* 
tempt on ^eill shapen female, ^who in 4um, despises 
the beautiful ideot, formed only to be ^gazed upon.— • 
'JThe. swordsman considers courage and skill in arms 
OS ^^greatest accomplishments of a gentleman, and 
fancies hfs rank entities him to adulation "from the 
merchairtand mechanic ; whilst these onthe contrary^ 
maintain indtrstry and trade, to be -more important 
(Ejects than ttte eU^fuetteof courts, or the glory of a 
campaign. Thus m every station of life, tiiere is a 
consolation andrsolace to be found : and, indeed^ no 
rank is eontenvptible in ttself,^hilst 4lie person whe 
fills it acts in enaracter. 



THE POINT OP HOXOIU 

After having paid sincef'e obsequies, to tlie manes 
Qif Maria, I resumed my chaiae and^fell into a train 



"s. 
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oT thinking on the huppiness and iniscrv of mankind 5 
this reverie, liowever, was interrupted bj tlw clnghing 
of swords in a thicket adjoining the road. I orderwl 
the postillion to stop, and getting out, repaired to the 
spot from whence the noise issued. It M'as with some 
difficulty I reached the place, as the path winch led to 
it was meanderiog and intricate. 

The first object which presented itself ta my view 
was a handsome young man, who appeared to be ex- 
piring, in consequence of a wona^ he had just receiv- 
ed from another, not much older, "Who stood weeping 
over him, whilst he held the bloody instrument of de- 
struction reeking in his hand. I stood aghast for some 
moments on seemgthis melancholy spectade. Whea 
I had recovered myself from the surpri7ie into which 
it had thrown me^ i inquired the cause ^of this blocdy 
conflict ; but received ne other answer than a frean 
stream of tears. 

At length, wlpins away the briny flood which wa- 
tered his cheek, wrai asign he uttered^^^ my honor, sir, 
compelled luetothedeed ; my conscieace|conde«iDed it: 
but all remonstrance waa vain $ and through the bosom 
of my friend I have pierced my own beart, whose 
wounds will never heal." Here a fresh gitsk of wo 
issued from die source of sorrow which seemed inex- 
haustible. 

AVhat is this phantom. Honor ! that plunges a dag- 
ger where it should offer balBam ! Traitor, perfidious 
traitor 1 thou that stalkest at large under the habit of 
a ridiculous custom, or more ridiculous fashion, which 
united by caprice have become a law— 41 code of laws ! 
Equally unknown to our forefathei-8» unknown to those 
we style unpolished and barbarous, yott are resei-ved 
for this age of luxury, learning and refinement ; for 
the jseat of the muses, the residence of the graces. — 
Ah ! is it pofjsible ? Are ye not the fair representa- 
tives of gratitude, which so often run counter to Hon- 
or, and her fallacious blandishments ? 

F 
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THE CORPORAL. 



Tread Ughily on his ashes, ye men of geuius-^^or 
•he was your kinsman :— wecdms grave clean, ye men 
of goodne8!H«-for he was your brp'Qier. O ! corporal 
liad I thee bat now,.^EM>w that 1 ;am able to giye thee « 
dinner and protection— how would 1 cherish thee !— - 
thou shouldst wear tliy Montero cap every hour of the 
-day, and every >day nihe week, and when it was worn 
out, I 'Would purchasevtheca couple likeit. But, alas ! 
alas I alas ! now that I cai\ do this— -the occasion is 
lost--*for thou art^ne !«— thy genius fled up to the 
stars fpom whence it came ; and that warm heart of 
thine, with aHits generous and open vessels compress* 
ed vtki% a clod of the i(alley. 

But what is this to that '{uturfc and dreaded p^ 
wlwre I look towards the veket pall, decorated with 
the military ensigns of thy master— 4he first, the fore- 
most of created beings : where I shad see thee, faith- 
ful servant, laying his sword and scabbard, with a trem- 
bling hand, across bis coffin, and then returning, pale 
as ashes to the door, to take his mourning horse by the 
bridle to follow his faearae as he directed tkee ; wheiie 
all mj lather's systems ahall behaffled by his sorrows ; 
and, in spite of his philoso^y, I .^hall behoM him as 
he inspects the lacquered plate, tijfice ifcakin^ his spec- 
tacles from off his nose to wine, awayvthe dew which 
nature has shed upon them-7»^hen I see him cast in 
the rosemary with an air of disconsolation,. which cries 
throudi my ears, O Toby ! in what coraer of the would 
shall I find thy fellow ? 

Gracious powers ! which erst hare opened the lipg 
of the dumb in hb distress, and made the tvn^e of 
the stammerer speak plain— when I «haU arrive t^ 
this dreaded page, deal not with me then with a stint- 
ed hand. 



ADVANTAGES OF NOVELTY. 



It may not be a useless inquiry, how far the love of 
IHivelty IS the unavoidable growth of nature, and in 
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iviiat rcsj^ects it is peculiarly adapted to the present 
state. lV> me it seems impossible that a reasonable 
ci-eaturc shout'd-restabsolutctj satisfied in any .icqui- 
sitious whatever, without endeavoring fai/ther : Au* aP^ 
ter its higbcst improvements, the mind'hath an* ideu 
of an infinity of tiiings-^till behind worth kuowiug, to 
the kuowhidfge of which therefore it caonot be indif- 
ferent ; as by clknbing u|^ a hill in the n-ldst of a wide 
plain, a mau hath his prospect enlarged, and to^ethei?- 
with that the bounfts^* his desireStf- Upon this ac- 
count I cannot think Ae detracts fr^n thc-9tate of th«i 
blesscdy who conceives them to be perpetually employ- 
ed in fresh researches' int«-n<iture, and io' eternity ad- 
Tancin^ into ti>e fatiiomteas depths of the divine per- 
fection.). In this thought ther* is nothing but wha* 
doth honor to those glorified spirits, ^-ovidcd ^till it 
be remembered, that their desire of more-, proceeds^ 
not from their disrelishing what they possess ; and 
the pleasure of a new enjoyment is not with thcni 
measured by its novelty, (which is a thing mei*ely for- 
eign and accidentol,) mi by its real intrinsic vnlue. 
Alter an acqnaintaiwe of many thousand years with 
the works of God, the fteau-fy and* magnificence of i\\o^ 
creation fills them H'ith the same pleasing wonder amV 
profound awe, which Adam felt when he first opened 
nis eyes upon this glorious scene. Tiuth captivates 
with unborrowed charms, and whatever halli ancc giv- 
en satisfaction will always do it ; in all which they 
have manifestly tiic advantage of us, w*ho are so much 
governe<l by sickly, and changeable appetites, that we 
can witii the gre«?tcst coldness behola the stupendous, 
displays of omn!*otence, and be in transports at the 
puny essay of human skill $ throw aside speculations 
ef tne sublirocst nature, and vastest importance into 
some obscure corner of the mind, to make room for 
ficw notions of no consequence at all ; are even tired- 
of health because not enlivened with alternate pain : 
and prefer the first reading of an indifferent aiithoi:,^. 
to the second or third perusal of one whose merit and 
reputation are establisned. 

Our being thus formed serves many useful purposes 
in the pi*esent state.. It. contrihutps not a little fo 
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the advancement of learning. It is with koowled«];c 
Its with wealth ; the pleasure of which lies moi-e in 
makirijir endless additions, than in taking a review of 
-ttiir ok! store. 



PT.FftSUttES OF THE IMAGII*ATION, 

Our A'^ht u the most perfect and most delightful of 
1:1 our senses. It iills tnemind with the lai|i;est vai-i- 
viy of ideas, converses with its objects at the gi-eatest 
•iUtuiiCOyand continues tlie longest in action witliout 
of'iiig lued or sfttiated with its pi-eper enjoyments. 
^J'lui sc'jse of feeling can indeed give u« a notion of 
<'Mie^i:»ioii, siup^) and all other ideas that enter at the 
rye, except colors ; but at the same time it xj very 
iiiuch strained au4 confined in its operations, to tlie 
Titimber, bulk, and distance of its particular objects. 
Our si^Iit seems designed t» supply all these defects, 
:}nd may be considered, as a more delicate and dif- 
lusive kind of touch, that spreads itself over an in- 
finite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest 
li;;;iiPis, and brings into our reach some of the most 
remote parts of tlie universe. 

It is this sense whieh furnishes the ima^nationi 
^\ilh its ideas.: so that by Ihe pleasures of the imagin- 
ation or fancy, (which I shall use prooniscuously^) I 
here mean such as arise from visible objects^ cither 
when wo have them, actually in our view, or when we 
rail up their ideas into our minds by ^min tings, statues, 
descnptions, or any tlie like occasion. We cannot in- 
deed, nave a single imase^ia the fancy, that did not 
m^ke its tirst entrance through the s«^ht; but we have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
iLhose images, which we hkve once received, into all 
the varieties of picture and vision that are most agree- 
able to the imagination: for by tliis faculty a man in 
a dungeon is capable of entertaining himself with 
scenes and lan<&scapes, more beautiful than any that 
can be found in the whole compass of nature. 

There are few words in tlie English language, 
whi^h aj:e employed in x more loose and uacircunv 
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flcrRied JNDtotytiiM tbope i^tiie/^nejfUid the imagitia* 
#{911; 9^ thtf pkiMres of" the hniuridatum, I mean 
imt J Mcn |i|eaftures iiM arise ori|;iiuillj from si^lU, or 
time primarjr pteasnrc^ of the imaginatidDi which en- 
tireijr. proceed from anch objects as are before our 
eyea.* 

Th^ plea8wre» of Hm ibag^natioQi taken in the fall 
e3cteiU«Jffeiiotao..arasa as these of sense, nor sd* 
refio^aa those of>e understantUng. The last 
«reyi{ide<ulprefehLble^bee«ae0 tiw^j^ founded on 
aom^Sfiw uowledge or iinpronreinent in the mind 
of :»an ijfet it most be confessed that thiMe of ther' 
ipmgi)**"^^ •*? ^ p^^ ^ ^ transpoiti^, as the 
othar. A'beautifiir nrospect delimits fte. M«J, a» 
much as a denuifistFanon i and a dkscr^ptkia'- in Ho-. 
Bier has dtarmed inoc^ readers than, a cha}»ter. iu 
Ariatotle. Besidest ihe pleasupss of die imaginatioB « 
fai^Te this advantage, iibfne those'ef the understanding,^ - 
thftitfaey are move obvioiuh and more easy to be ac* 
tfoihfi. It is hiit openiM the eye, and the acene en* 
tirsi Tte tolm pamt tteftMclNres on the JEutevy witk > 
very little attention ef thoegfit or application of mind,. ' 
in die beholder. We are strack, we know not how,.- 
with thesymmetry of wy thing we see, and immedi- 
aitei;^ assent ta the beanfy of an ob^t, wtAoitt inquir- 
kig m^ the partiGuiar causes and i^sclisiena of it. 

A^iieiaii of. a reiBhed inittjinatkMi is let into a great ' 
iMUig^ {deasnres that the yu^g;^ ana not capable of re- 
ciinBg* He capi converse with a picture, and find an ^ 
agl i jea ble companion in a i^tue* He meets with 9t' 
secret rtfreshment In If deserijptioQ,ai«d»aftei^^^ a 
greater satisfactiic»'in the prospect of fields'and mea- 
oows, thun another does hk %e possession. It gives 
ittin, indeed, a kind of property in every thing he sees^ 
-and makes the mostnide,iinconivat»i ftaU of nature 
llmBisler to*ISs plcaanrea 4 ao that be Uoks upon the 
wstld, aa it were, ia another light, apd ^iscoyeiv in it - 
li-oMsHttude of duuiiMk thai ceneesl thipselves from • 
Aajseiianlitf of mmwind* . 

Jlwa are indeed) bof very few: whoknowhow to be 
JV(PrMiAiBMceat,jDr have a re(Miof4iny pleasures thatw 
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are net criminal $ evferj divfersion they take is at thiy 
expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
ftrst step out of busLnesB is into vice or folly. A man 
should endeavor thei^efoFe, to-make the spKei-c of his • 
innocent pl^s«res as- wide as possible, that he may 
retire into them with safety, and find in them such a 
satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take. 
Of this nature are those of the imagination,- whieh do 
not reqirire such a bi^nt of thought as is necessary to 
our more serious employmentSy nor at the same time 
s«fier th« mind to suik . into that- negligenec acid re- 
missness, which are apt to accompany our more sen- 
sual delights, but, like a gentle exercise to the facul* 
ties, aw&en them from slotlk and idleness,, without 
putting them ufpn any labor or difficulty. 

We might here add that the pHeasures of the fancy 
are more conducive to heal ^, thaii those of the un* 
derstanding, which are wopked^out by dint of think- 
ins, and attended by a violeni;tabo« of the brain*. De- 
li^tfttl scenes, whether in nature, i^nthlg op poetry, - 
have a kindly influence oa ike. b^ly-as well aa the 
mind, and not only serve to clear^and brightea-tiie^im- 
asinatiofi, but'are able^ to - disperse- ^^afid.^imttUii- 
choiy, and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and: 
agreeable motions. For this reason Sir Francis nacgny « 
in his Bsaay.upoa Health, ha&^iotthmight it improper, 
to prescribe to his reader a^poemv^ir a prospectf where 
he particuhirly dissuades hitti from knotty and •subtle- 
disquisitions, and advises -him ta^pursue studies thft^ 
fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects^ ~ 
histories, fSibleS) ana. contemplations^ of iiatiue« 



CtftTlVATION- OF'^MEMa&T*. 

4Heinory is the simple natural faculty of recolleefii^; 
irhat has been said or done in time past; and itia^* 
pjke all ether natural facurlties^satceptibleof impreive-^ 
ment by various means of industry and art But the ' 
ll^fbl^nal p<ywe9r8 of memory, that are thus acquired^ 
4^ Bo more fdrm w». additkma) or difierent nesiwT^ 
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than: ito acquisition of strength, health or beauty to 
the hnmaa Imme, forms an additional or new priuciple 
of life. 

Be this as itmayvno man will deny that to him who 
has to reason^to defint^ and to persuade, il)c power of 
recollection is necessaiy ; since by the exercise of 
this power he is enabled to call to his aid facts and. 
opinions that may corroborate and iilustrate his argu* 
wients, which mightfail in their eftect- for want: of such 
timely and powerful auxiliaries. 

'Hie frequent exercise of this faculty witt be found* 
of- essential service in promoting its strength and mi« 
largemcnt. Notionlv the in( iination to recollect^ but 
the very powers thenJselires of recollection are impair- 
ed^ and ait. length lost by. disuse: whilst on the con- 
trary, a desire to exeixii^ this. power, and an increas- 
ing pleasure in the e.^ercisd ictsel^.wiU.be ih» natural 
consequence of dftily application^. la this it does but^ 
resemble the oth^- wculties of the miiid» which ar^ 
roused to more brillistnl<exertion by unremitting activ- 
i(jj but are depressed and weakened, beyond ^concep- 
tion, by a long coarse of inertion. . 

Whatever is to bo committed to memory muftt firsi 
be thoroughly digested antLQaderatood, that it may be. 
clearly ami «omprehen8ive]yTetaiDed. Who can i*e- 
eite, with aiiy d^^ree of accuracy or gracefulness, that' 
which appKMrft4ili(M»ii:e or incQBgruoits to tusjndgment P 
What assistanc^'caik be efiectuaUy«dertvedito any^ar- 
ffimeBt or jiosittoii by Ae statem^nt^^ any extraneous^ 
fiict or ODiniou, tiiexauses-or caeneotions whtreot re- 
main unoetermined or unknown? Ii:is in vain^ under 
iNich circumstances of doubt and confusion, that UtiQ 
niemory exerts itself; itapowersrareeneiitaibed or de- 
otroved. 

llie maturing of tfie memory witt.not be the work. 
of a moment ; be yrbB is anxious to cultivate this val^ 
iieble faculty must be content to do- it: by-degrees ; it 
will by no means^be grudent to set it a heavy task in 
the first instance.. Proceed; from lights short, apd 
mmsing recitatiims to those of a dryer and more in-- 
tdttie iM^nre; foraltheoglb it js pertainly tniei that 



the memory j^iU bp aide4 bj frequent exeixiac, yet 
this, likejMl iiiher cases that retate to ; the improve- 
ment of the human intellect^ must be governed bj die 
genera] taw of moderation. Temperance, which mny 
^vell be ;^cominended a» necessary to. every otlief 
study, ift peculiarly necessary here. A contt^uMv fi^ 
excessive indulgence in imimal gratiScationsjprodstes 
•btnsene'si^botti of the bodily and the iiijentai (aeuUies | 
but it iHll ever prove particularly ii\}urioa% tci .the . 
memory, which, as it requires ai more assiduiHis eulti* « 
vatton, iffVerye^ily blunted* by being suffered tai^-- 
main fiieglected or unexercised. >. - 

■ .•.•■., ^ . . •'■■.. '.'':'■■* 
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/•■■■■■■•■^'' •' - • ." -■ ^ ... ■::■ :'^ : ■ ■ :■..' ■' ■■' 
■' :. biTEtisnT of;vii^s AND msiONs; . 

IKndii diSer^^fitiiy fadbieaed^ ^^ under theiflttt«ttee«> 
•f &Eaeat pmioim, recei^ from flie sume-^^tj^^tft^' 
dfasfaniUir iBiipressbns; B^ilubit jdie s&isie^iK^iutifid^ 
vaikiy 'tn Che mi^r imd to the poet. . Ek^nt akid4of ^* ' 
ly images arise ia4lte poet^ mind j drySiil fk^Uit inr^ 
^cnyvesyAnd naiads in ^e ftantaus. ^ MiRiisna ^^ 
wearat aeixe "Qie^heart of the miser i^ he ^Mifepntei the . 
priofiti of the^ meadb<«rs and the corti^elds,- and "evried^i 
the posaeiior* 'fhe milid* dwelling with jpteM#^ eii ^ 
time init^whieh coiaeide wiiSi itir^ppesent iMiite]^^ 
or agree with the preseat passioiii emMtfth^afkl ikd- - 
proires^em. The iNiet lir|ri(iplriQg^«4ditioi^ 
and niMnmtnns, rendeft-^the htndscape «iore btentSfcl. i 
Of more sublime ; but the miser, moved by no emttpatf ^ 
sion fer wood nympWor naiads, la^pwadte the for<^^ 
dumges'tfae.vindiim of the merinto a. dead eaaaly^ 
ukkfiurcfaaseth weaUh at the.e3|ienseDf beanty.-: Now^ 
as me influence of the passions {;ovems and anrataea • 
our ideas^ these in^ return' niounsk iiuid pnamote utt 
passions. If any obje<:t appear ^te^ us m&n striking'* 
aiid '^cellent ttian usual, it ^coflimiimtates^a stronger' 
impidsei and excites a more vehement d^^rs.'- WfMtii^^ 
fhe lover discovers new charing in theeharacter of his^'' 
anstress, if-her complexioii gkir with a softer iiliisiif -: 
if httr naaners seem mwi ^iilfts^fhk lOytsftocMMS^t 



v. 
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more ardent. Imajs^inarj representations, more evea 
than real objects stimulate our desires ; and our pas- 
sions administering feel to themselves are immoder- 
atelj inflamed. Joy is in this manner enlivened ; 
an^er more keenly exasperated ; envy burns with ad- 
ditional malice ; and melancholy, brooding over her 
rdeas of misery and disappointment, is tortured with 
anguish and plunges into despair. 



A FROVISION FOR THE POOR. 

Nature, whatever shape thou wearest, whether on 
the mountains of Nova Zembla, or on the parched 
soil of the torrid tix>pics, still tiiou art amiable I still. 
shall thou guide my footsteps ! with thy help the life 
allotted to this weak, this tender fabric, shall be ra- 
tioual and just. Those gentle emotions, which thou 
inspirest by an ovganizeci congeniality in all thy parts,. 
teach me to fee) ; instruct me to* participate another s 
woes, to sy mpatkize at distress, and find an uncommon. 
glow of satisfaction at felicity. How liien ean the 
temporary, transient misfortunes of an hour cloud 
this brow, where serenity was wont to fix her reign ? 
HO $ avaunt ye waywara jaundice spleens ! seize on 
the hypocrite, whose heart recoils at every forged pu- 
ritanic face ^ assail the miser, who si^hs ev^n when 
he behdds his treasures, and thinks ol the instability 
of bi^ts and locks. Reflect, wretch ! on the still 
greater instability of life itself; calculate, caitiff, the 
days thou hast tolive; some ten years or less j allot 
the portion thou now spendcst for that period, and 
give the rest to the truly needy. 

Could my prayers prevail, witli zeal and reason 
joined, misery would be banished from earth, and 
every month be a vintage to the poor. 



GOLDEN AGE. 



Absurdities in speculative opliiion are commonly 
considered as innocent things ; and we aie told every 
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day that th^jy arc not worth refuting.' So far as opin- 
ions areiJsure td rest merely in speculatibnf and cannot 
in any degree become practical-,' this- is doubtless the 
proper way of treating them. But there are few opin- 
ions of this dormant and indifferent kind, especially 
amon<; those that become general and classical among 
the nations. 

The activity of such, though imperceptible, is ex- 
tensive. They get wrought into our intellectual ex- 
istence, Mid govern our modes of acting as well as 
thinking. The interc:8t of society, therefore, requires 
that they aiiould be scrutinized, and that such as are 
erroneous should be exposed, in order to be rejected ; 
when their place may be supplied by truth and reason* 
which nounsh the mind ana acceherate the progress of 
iinprovement. 

Among the-absurv* notions' which early turned the 
heads of Ihe teachers of mankind; and which are so 
ridiculous- as- generally to escape our censure, is that 
of a Golden Age;* or the idea that men were more 
perfect, more moral, and more happy in some early 
Sftage of thci« intercaursej. before they cultivated the. 
earth and formedjgreat societies. 

The author of Ubil Quixote has played his artillery 
upon this doctrihe- to very good effect ; he has sum- 
moned again&t it all the force of our contempt by 
making it the text- of one of the greatest discourses of 
his hero. Bu<? my sensibility is such on moral and 
political errors, as rarely to be satisfied with the 
weapon of ridicule ; though, I know it to be one of the 
most mortal of intellectual weapons. 

The notion that the social state of men cannot mel* 
iorate, that they have formerly been better than they 
now are, and that they are continually growing wors^s^ 
is pregnant with infinite mischief. I know no doc- 
trine in the whole labyrinth of imposture that has a 
more immoral tendency. It discourages the efforts 
of all political virtue; it is a constant and practical 
apolofry for oppression, tyranny, despotism, m every 
shape, in every corner of society, as well as from the 
Chrone, the tribunal and tlie camp. It inculcates the 



beJief that ignoFance is better than knowIeOgc ; that 
-war and vidence are more natural than industry and 
per>'C ; tliitt deserts and tombs arc more glorious than 
joyful cities and cultivated fields. 

One of the most operative means of briigina for- 
-ivanl our improvements, and of making mankind wis- 
er and better than they are, k to convince them thst 
they arc capable of becoming so. Withoatthis con- 
viction they may indeed improve slowly, unsteadily 
and almost imperceptijiiy, as they have done within 
the period in v.hich our ' histoiivs are able to trace 
them. But this conviction, impressed on the minds 
-of tlie chiefs and teachers of nations, and incnlcated 
in their schools, would greatly expedite our advance- 
ment in public happiness and virtue. Perhaps it would 
in a great measure insure the world against any futu« 
shocks and reti-ogade steps, each as heretofore it has 
-«ften experienced. 



nESPOMsiaiLiTT OF hen ot genius. 
He to whom nature has dealt her favors with a lib- 
eval band, upon whom she has bestowed a ready con- 
ception, aa unclouded judgment, a happy SKpression, 
'outh and health* has very important duties in life to 
alGI ; he is placed in a most critical station, and he 
}ias no right to desert H. Such a man will ever be 
surrounded by a circle which, whether it be a large or 
a small one, must have claims upon him that he may 
not refuse M satisfy. Indolence ia him becomes a 
positive crime ( and if indolence be criminal in such 
a character, 4vliat name shall we give to the misappll- 
cation of his ]xiwerg? The mHi-df geniu«, then, is 
not to live forhimselfalttne; heis bound to exert his 
talpnts lor the public ^uod : still it must be in his 
pi-oper sphete. Mankind would be but little benefitted 
by the abilities of gi-eat men, if they were all legisla- 
tors or all soldiers. Nature has decreed a secret di 
-vision of the mental powers ; and to discover anr 
.fBark tint division is « care and ha{^y faculty; (»> 
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exercise it, is nevertheless, within the compass of hu 
mftn wisdom. 



I 

GENERAL CORRECTNESS OF THE PUBLIC ESTIMATE 

OF TALENTS. 

Talents, wherever they have had a suitable theatre, 
have never failed to emei-ge from obscurity and as- 
sume their proper rank in the estimation of the world. 
Tne ceiebrated Camden is said to have been the ten- 
ant of a garret. Yet from^ the darkness, poverty and 
ignominy of this residence,'^ he advanced to distinction 
and wealth, and graced the first ofiices and titles of 
our Island. It is impossible to turn over the British 
Biography without being struck and charmed by the 
multitude of correspondent examples ; a venerable 
group of men, who from the lowest depths of ^^i. 
scunty and want, and without even the influence of a 
patron, have risen to the first honors of their country, 
and founded their own families anew. In ever^ nation 
and in every age» great talents, thrown faii'ly into the 
point of public observation, will invariably produce the 
same ultimate effect. The jealous pride of power 
may attempt to repress and crush them ; the base and 
malignant rancor of impotent spleen and envy, may 
strive to embarrass and retard their fiieht ; but these 
efforts, so far from achieving their ign^le purpose, so 
far from producing a discernible obliquity in the as- 
cent of genuine and vigorous talents, will serve only 
to increase their momentum and mark their transit 
witli an additional stream of glory. 

It is true, there always are, andf always will be, ia 
every society, individuals who will fancy them«e1vet 
examples of genius overlooked, uiiderrated, or invidi*- 
ously oppressed. But the misfortune of such persons 
is imputable to their own vanity^ and not to the public 
opinion which has weighed ana graduated them. Ijlfe 
remember many of our schoolmates, whose geniuses 
bloomed and died within the walls irf'the univorsity; 
but whose bodies still live, tiie moving monumeatsfll 



departed Splendor) the animated and affecting remem- 
brances of tbe extreme fragility of the homail intellect. 
—We remember others who nave entered on public 
life with the most exulting 4>romi8e ; ha^ve flown from 
. the earth, like rockets $ and after a short and brilliatft 
flighty have burst with one. or two explosion8-«to blaze 
ao^more. 

CHh/firS) bj a few premature scintiUationsDf thougbf, 
have led themselves and their partial friends to hope 
4bi^ thej were>fast advancing^ a dawn.ikof soft and 
beauteous light, and a meridian df bright and sorgeous 
cfiulgence. But their daj has never jcet iH'oken, and 
nevar will it break. They ape doomed forever to 
' Aat dim light which surrounds the frozen pol^^ when 
tbfi sun has retreated to the opposite circle of tlie 
•heavens* Their'si^ the eternal glimmering {^ the 
.brain ; and their most luminous dispiays^are -the &iirt 
. tWinkline» of the glow-worm. We have seen others, 
who, at uteir start, sain a casual pfcjectility nrhich 
raises them above their proper ^ grade ; but bj. the just 
iqperation of their specific gravitj^, thej are made to 
^aabside again and settle nltimatel j m the sphere to 
which thej properly belong. All these characters, and 
' many others who have had even slighter bases for thetr 
once sanguine, but novi^ blasted hopes, form a queru- 
lous and mejancholy band of mootistriick deckumers 
•gainst the injustice of the world, ^ agency of envy 
sstd the force of destiny $ charging their misfortunes 
on every tiling but the true cause : their own want of 
intrinsic, sterling merit $ their want of that copious, 
yerennial spring of j^reat and useful thought^ without 
which a man may h^ in vain for growing reputation. 
JSfor are they always satisfied with wailing their own 
f destiny, pouring out the bitterest imprecations of their 
#0tt]s on the cmel stars which presided at tkeir birth, 
< aod aspersing the justice of tiie public opinion which 
«lMaaealed i&mt too often in the contortions and 
pangs oi disappointed amintion, they cast a scowling 
jOjeofer the world of man— start back and blanche at 
. , 4m lastre of miperior merit But it is all in vain. — 
' -^b spile of emy things the public opinion will finally 
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do justice to all. The man who comes fairly iiefbre 
the world, and who possesses the great and yigoroas 
stamina which entitle him to a niche in the temple of 

florjy has no reason to dread the ultimate result ;«— 
owever slow his progress may be, he will, in the end 
most indubitably receive that distinction. While the 
rest, ^^ the swallows of science," the butterflies of gen- 
ius, may flutter for their spring; but they will aoon 
pass away and be remembered no more. No en'er*- 
prtzing man, therefore, (and, least of all^ the truly 
ffreat man,) has i^ason to droop, or repine «t any ef- 
torts which he may suppose to be made with a view to 
depress him; since he may rely on the universal and 
unchanging truth, that talents, which are before the 
world, will most inevitably find their proper level ;-— 
and this is certainly all that a just man should desire. 
Let then, the tempest of envy or malice howl around 
him. His genius will consecmte him ; and any at- 
tempt to extinguish that, will be as unavailiog as 
would a human efl^t to ^' quench the stars." 



MEANS OF PEaPETUATING THE MEMOKT OF THE IL-. 

LUSTRf OU«. 

The magnificent, structures, raised by the erati- 
tude of mankind to their benefactors of old, had oui a 
local and temporary use. They were beheld only bjr 
one people and for a few ages. 

The heaven aspiring pyramid, the proud 
Triumphal arch, and all that are upheld 
3Phe worshipp*d name of hoar antiquity. 
Are mouldering into dust 

In vain does the way-faring man investigate the tot- 
tering ruins for the divinity once enshrined there !-^ 
a scanty receptacle, about six feet in length and half 
the breadth, informs him that it once contained some 
human dust, lonff since mingled with the comman 
mass. In vain does the prying antiquary dwell upon 
the sculpture, or strive to collect and spell the scatter- 
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«d fragmeatt of letters. The inscription is gone— 
foiig Mice gone, effaced, obliterated ! and fruitless 
were the search through the whole world for tlie hero's 
name, if it were not recorded in the Orator's page, and 
proclaiined hr tiie faithful vdce of history. 

There it shall Uve, while the aieallest vestiges of 
lit^fature remain upon earth— -yea, till the. final disso- 
KMieii^ things human) nor shall it perish then; but 
being ^e immediate care tiS heaven, the great arch- 
asigelwhen he sweeps suns and systems ntmi their 
place, and kindles up tbck. last fires, stretching forth 
ms m^ty arm, shall pluck the deathless scroll fhHa 
the devouring conflagratioii, and give it a place among 
tiie aicfaives of eternity. ^ 



True hapmness is of a retirtH nature, nxA an enemy 
to pomp ana noise | it arises, in ^be first place, fortn 
the enjoyment of one's self; and in the next, from 
the friendship hnd conversation of a few select compan- 
ions I it loves shade and solitude, and naturally haunts 
groves and fdbntains, fields and meadows; m short, 
lifeels every thing it wants within itself, and receives 
B» addition from multitudes of witnesses and specta- 
tors. On thetontrary, fiilse happiness loves to be in 
»erowd, and to draw tiie e^es of the world upon her. 
She does not receive any satasfaction from the applaus- 
es she gives herself, but from die admiration she rais- 
es in others. 8he flourishes in courts and palaces, 
theatres and aasemblies, and has no existence, but 
when she is an object of public attention. 



X4.TI0NAL pbidk; 

Of all the ingredients (and they are both numerous 
aiid varied) that entm* into the composition of nation- 
al character, there is, perhaps, none more interesting, 
mr pore extenrively, or imp<Htantly operative,, none 
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that can be turned to a higher account, than a well re^' 
ulated prihtiple of national pride. This principle is 
so nearly allied to the love of country, that it miglit 
almost be regarded as another name for that virtuous 
attachment. No man can sincerely love his country, 
without' being proud of his country, no man can sin- 
cerely love his fellow-citizens, without being proud of 
his fellow-citizens, no man can love the constitution, 
laws, and government under which he lives, without 
being proud of these national compacts. So necessa- 
nly docs a isentiment of national pride grow out of, 
and identify itself with a sentiment of afibction* 

It is not alone on the man of the swordrH:he mam 
to whom the battles of his country are entrusted— 
that national pride is powerfully operative. Its agen- 
6y, confined to no class or descnption of society, is- 
bounded only by the limits of the state. From the chief 
magistrate himself, whether he be styled emperor, 
kingi sultan Or president, down to the lowest of his sub* 
jects, vassals or fellow-citizens, it shoots its all pervt^* 
sive influence. It gives dignity and force to the pea 
of the historian, renders the inspiration of the poet: 
more divine^ and touches with brighter fire the orator^s . 
resistless tongue. It electrifies the soul, fortifies <}ie 
mind, and sublimes the patriotism of the husbandmaift 
at his plough, or, the mechanic in his workshop, uo 
less than of the minister in^his cabinet^ or the senator,, 
in his council chamber. It is a great, diffusive sym- 
pathetic principle, which quickens, allies, and converts 
into an unit uie whole mass of national population. 
It is thus that the nation ^ns confidence m itself, be- 
comes happy and exalted in peace, and formidable, if 
not invincible in war. 

But unless we are taught to re^rd our countrv, its 
inhabitants, and all that belongs to it, in a dignifiedand 
honorable point of view, the sentiment of nati<mal 
pride can never spring up^ or springing up, must pre- 
maturely wither, in' oiirl>osoms. As we cannot love 
deformity, nor esteem tliose that are habitually, deprav-. 
ed, so neither can we be proud of that which is igno- 
ble and degraded^. The individual who can believe 
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his country, no matter whether his belief be true or 
false, to be inferior to the surrounding countries of the 
globe, >Kmust immediately divest himself of national 
pride, and with it must afso-reBign a certain portion or 
personal dignity and self-respect. 

'Gould we, contrary to the testimony of nature her- 
self, as conveyed to our mind through the medium of 
our senses, be induced to give credit to the representa- 
tions of European philosophers, statesmen, and tour- 
ists, how could we as Americans, be proud of our 
country ? How could we even escape the lowest'depth 
of mortification and self-abasement ? These writers, 
particularly the latter class of them, declare us to be, 
in all thin^, degraded below the level of the human 
standard, inferior in personal comeliness and strength) 
wanting: tn courage and manliness of spirit, deficient 
in the natural endowments of the mind, in morality, 
in education, in the virtues of the individual, in social 
qualities and in all the amiable charities of the heart. 
Nor is this all,— ^ven of our country itself, they give 

Eictures that are now humiliating and disgusting, now 
ideous and frightful. Our climate, they declare to 
be constantly torn to pieces by fierce and militant ex- 
tremes, at one time msufierably hot, again, in quick 
succession tormentingly celd, now arid as Arabia itself, 
then inundated by torrents of rain, now marked by a 
svltryand suffocating calm, anon by the most wild 
and destructive conflict of the elements. In the dis- 
mal catalogue of our natural evils^ pestilence is ad- 
mitted to a distinguished place. Our forests are repre- 
sented as infested by ravenous and ferocious beasts of 
prey, at mortal enmity with the life of man, the earth 
as haunted by hordes of serpents ready to infuse into 
him their deadly poison, and the atmosphere- as 
abounding wilii mynads of loaliisome and venomous 
insects, whose stings, bites, and annoyance, swell dis- 
comfort even to torture. Add to these^ a soil fertile 
in noxious and unsightly weeds, but niggardly in the 
production of all that is pleasing and profitable, rivers 
peopled only by water-serpents and frogs, crocodiles 
and alligators $ here^ tracts of burning sand, where no 
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verdure spring to relieve the eye of the traveller, ndv' 
does a fountain break forth to extinguish his thirst ; . 
there, interminable swamps and marshes, the dinnle of 
dangerous and? offensive reptiles, and fruitful in noth- 
ing but the seeds of disease. Add these and a few 
other features ignoble and rude, di^sting and terrific, 
and jow have a faint outline of an European pictuk*e 
of nature in America. 

And strange as it must seem^ it is true, that so fa- 
miliar are we grown with these insulting and malicious 
fictions, these slanders oh ourselves and on nature 
around us, as not only to tolerate them, but even to 
admit that thej are partially true, that they are, at least, 
more applicable to the state and condition of things la ^ 
America^ than they are in any of the countries ' of Eki- 
rope. We r^ea^ and we experience a Mush of shame'' 
minted with mdignatioir, in making the repetition, 
that so fimiiliar are Americans grown with the story ^ 
of their own di^race, as almost to sit down contentea'' 
and fancy themselves di^^ceful.<'-*They do not, with 
that resist whi«h is due totliemselves, with that s(»f- 
it and dignity which the occasion dbmands, resent 
and spuiti from them*, the taunts and jeers ^at are 
thrown on them from abroad; A state of things thiSf 
tending to the subversion of national pride, national 
spirit, and every thing thatcan give us weight and cha- 
racter as apeople^ tending to destroy our happiness 
and security at home, andreod^ us an object ler the 
scorn of foreign nations to point her ^^ slow unmovit^ 
finger at.^' 

Under these circumstances it is hi|^>time for Amer- 
icans to awake fti>m their letikargy,-i4t is time for our 
literary eharactefs, in particular (of whotn, as wilt 
hereafter appear, we Mive a phalanx, numerous ■ and 
refined,. iMiniani and powerful) to put fortii their 
m^t, and vindicate their owir and their ciHHitry*^. 
reputati^m^ It is time fbr them to. eonvince fore%ii« 
ers who want infomatien^ and auch of tiieir fellow^ 
citizens ae are waveruig in their opinions^ that we are 
noi^ a» nepresttited, a d^mded and uncharacteritied^ 
pe«^e-*4Nit tbat) eb Ike otiier hand, we posaese Mr 
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foil share of national spirit and capacity, cultivation 
and character ; and that therefore, we have the most 
ample and soImI ground for cherishing sentiments of 
national pride.' For the accomplishment of this, all 
party distinctions should be abolished, a confederacy 
should be formed, embodying the collective talents of 
the nation, and every local consideration merged in a 
noble resolve to become a band of .Americans, and do 
sigtial justice to their country and themselves^ 



LITERART fUSTIRBMKNT. 

At my peaceful retreat at Laurentum, I neither hiBar 
nor speak any thing of wlHch I have occasion to re* 
pent. There I live undisturbed by rumor, and free 
from the anxious solicitudes of hope or fear, convers- 
ing only with myself and my books* True and genu- 
ine life ! pleasing and honorable repose ! More, per-^ 
liaps, to be desired than employments of any kind ! 
Thou solemn sea and solitary shore, best and most re- 
tired scene for contemplation, with how many noble 
thoudits have ye inspired me. ! Snatch, then my friend, 
as I have, the first occasion of leaving the noisy town, 
Mrith all its frivolous pursuits, and devote your days to 
study. 

Nor has ilie enliiusiastic Petrarch been less mind- 
ful of the influence of literature : but has described in 
a familiar allegory, those real bene&ctors of mankindy 
whose writings exalt the mind and purify the heart. 

I have friends whose society is delightful ta< me; 
tkey are persons of all countries, and ot all ages ; dis- 
tinguished, in war, in council, and in letters. Some pre«- 
sent in review before me the events of past ages; otners 
recal to me the secrets^ of nature ; these teach me how 
to live, and those how to die : these dispel my melan- 
choly by their mirth, and amuse me by meir sallies of 
wit ; and some there are who prepare my soul to suf- 
fer every thing, to desire nothuig, and to become . 
tiiorouglily acquaint with itself. As a reward for 
such great services^ tiiey require only a corner ^f mj 
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little house, where they may be safely sheltered from 
tiieir enemies. In fine, I carry them with me into the 
fields, the silence of which suits thera;- better than the 
business and bustle of cities. 



DECLENSION OF LITERARY TASTE* 

There is a great &ult in the world, as it rec^cteflle' 
subject of taste in composition ; a giddy instability, a 
light and flutteriog vanit]^, a restless desire afternovel- 
ty, an impatience, a dissust, a fastidious contempt of 
every thing tliat is old. I shall not be understood as 
cisnsuring the progress of sound science. I am not 
so infatuated an antiquarian, nor so poor a philanthro^ 
pist, as to seek to retard the expansion of me human 
mind : but lament the eternal oDlivion into which oar 
old authors, those giants of literature, are permitted to 
sink, while the world stands open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, to catch every modeni(unfieHed abortion^ as 
it falls from the press. 

This insatiable thirst for novelty has had a yery 
striking effect on the style of modern productions* 
The plain language of easy conversation vdll no long^ ' 
er do. The writer who contends for fame or even 
truth^ is obliged to consult the reigning taste oif the > 
day. Hence, tos often,in opjuosition to his own judg- 
ment, he is led to incumber nis ideas with his gorge- 
ous load of ornaments ; and when he would present- 
to the public a bodj6f pure, sutetantial and useful^ 
thou^t, he finds himself constrained to incrust and 
bury its utility within a dazzling case, to convert ay 
feast of reason to a concert of sounds | a rich intellec- 
tual, boon into ^a mere bouquet of variegated pinkie- 
and blushine roses. In his turn, he contributes to 
establish and spread wide tiie perversion of the public ^ 
taste : and thus on a principle resembling that of ac- 
tion and reaction, the author and the puUic reciprocate " 
the injury, just as in the licentious reign of Charles IL- 
tiie dramatist and tKe audience were to poison- each? 
others morals. 



ADDlSOM'a WESTATOn. 

Is it not ^n^ie ffaat such a work shoald have ever 
diecHned in tiie public eBtimatSoa i A style so sweet 
add simp^ ; and jet so ornamented ! A temper so be- 
oeroient, no cheerful, bo exhilarating ! A body of' 
knowledge and of original tliought, sO immense and 
Tarions ! So strikii^y jiist, so universallj useful f 
What person, of any sex. temper, catting, or porsnit, 
can posiiibly converge with die Spectator, without tw- 
in" conscious of immediath unprovement ? To the 
spleen, he is a pei-pclual and nerer foiling antidote, a» 
he is to ignoraiLcc aiid immorality. No matter for the 
disposition of mind in wtiich you take Gim np ; ^on' 
smde at the wit, laugh at tfie drollery, feel- yonr miDJ 
enliglitened, your heart opened, soJtened'and refined, 
and when you lay him down, yon are sure to t>e in bet- 
ter hnbior, both with youraelr and every tiody else. F 
have never mentionea the «algect to a reader of the 
Spectator, who did not admit this to be the invariable 
process : and in such a world ofiuigfortunes, of cares 
and sorrows and guilt, as ihis' is, what a prize would 
this collection be, if it were rightly estimated ! Were 
1 the sovereign of a nation which spoke the Englisb- 
language, and wished my BuEjjects cheerful, vfrtuooa.' 
antTeaTightened, T would ramish every poor family ia 
my dominions, (and see that die rich farDidi them- 
selves,) with a copy of tlie Spectator ; and ordain thkt 
the parents or chilui'en should read four (tr five num- 
bers, aloud, every niglitin thcyeir. F«r one oflfie 
peculiar perfections of the work is, that while it con-, 
tuns Bncii a mass of ancient and modern teaming, so 
much lof prtifound wisdom and of beautifnl compou- 
tioo, yet there is scarcely a number fhroughoat the 
^^t volumes which is not level to the meanest capac- 
ity^ Another perfection is, that the Spectator will' 
never become tiresome to any one, whose taste and 
wfaMe heart remain uncnrnipted. 

I do not mean that this author should he read to the- 
esclusion of others ; much less that he etiould stand 
ioihe way of the generous pursuit of science, or in- 
terrupt the discharge (Asocial or private duties. Alf 
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the counsels of the work itself have a directly reverse 
tendency^ It furnishes a store of' the clearest argn-. 
ment and of the most amiable and captivatiog exhor- 
tations, ^^ to raise the genius Mid to mend like heart^ 
I regret, only, that^ucn a book should be thrown by, 
and almost ^rgotten, while the gilded blasphemies (rf* 
infidels and *^ noon-tide" traces of pernicious theorists 
are hailed with rapture and echoeg round the world. 
For such, I should De pleased to see the SpeetaiiM: uni- 
versally substituted : and, throwing out tf the qae»- 
tion its morality, its literary information, its sweetly 
contagious serenUy, and the pure and chaste beauties 
of its style ; and considerii^g it merely as a cnriosityy. 
as concentering the brilliant sports oi- die finest clus- 
ter of geniuses that >ever-gracedNihe earth, it sttrely de- 
server perpetoal attention, respect and ooieuiecratioa 



Thomson's SEAsaNS* 

Perhaps no poems have, been read move geRerally,- 
or with more pleasure^ than the Seasons of lliomsoa* 
This was a natural consequence c^ the oiipjects which 
they present, and of the genius which they display, 
Ip ^inscriptive poetry, oras apoeticalpainter^I donot 
know an equal to Thomson. The pictures of ivther 
poets, comparatively with his, often want precision^ 
color and expression ; because they are more copies 
from books than originals ; rather secondaff descrip- 
tions* than transcripts jaaiade immediately from the 
Hving volume of nature. With her Thomson was 
intimately acquainted; and u his judgment, his 
sentiuj^ent, his taste, are equal to his ttilipent <^ser- 
vation, the whole group of objects in his descrip- 
tions is always peculiarly striking, or aflfecting from 
their natural and happy relation to one another.—* 
Hence peculiarly in tnis poet, a littie natural oliject 
apparently insignificant of itself, takes consequence 
from its association to others, and very much bright- 
ens and enforces the awful or beautiful asseroblase. 
Thomsoui's poetry is still more nobly recominen(ml 
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to his readers^ by a most amiable morality and relig- 
ion $ by a rational and sublime adoration of God ;-*« 
and by a tender, ardent, and universal love of man. — 
His jwWers in exhibiting natural objects, often strong- 
ly inculcate his morality and reli^n ; the painter 
and the sage are very fortunate auxiliaries to each oth- 
er^ The structure of his verse is, characteristically, 
his own :•— >true genius disdains all mechanical and 
sentile imitation ; that verse is always perspicuous, 
energetic :-— fully and clearly expressive of his ideas ; 
— not so easy always, and dowingHn its close, as we 
could wish. The &vorite objects of his mind did not 
captivate his imagination alone $ they actuated and 
marked his manners and his life. He was a most be- 
nevolent as well as a great man : he was a poet of the 
first class ^ he was an honor to Scotland, to Europe, 
to mankind. 



'^ FEMALE EDUCATIOX. 

, A state of cultivated society is most propitious to 
the intellectual improvement and happiness of the fe- 
male sex ; but with all the advantages of such a state, 
it has not generally occurred, that mankind have du* 
ly appreciated the advantages of female education, 
OF been sufficiently sedulous in foi-ming plans for tlieir 
literary advancement. 

The degrading opinion, however tl;at the female 
mind is unworthy or incapable of literiivy ornament, 
or that its acquisititm is incompatible Hi -J* \\.w, relative 
duties of women, has been nearly exploUt-d it is con- 
sidered an ungenerous sentiment, that would asriibe 
to them an inferiority in natural genius, or an inca- 
pacity for the reception of learning ; and instead of 
the illiberal recommendation of household cares, as 
alone deserving their attention, it has been discovc t cd 
that it is easy tor them to reconcile the acquirement 
and enjoyment of the benefits of a good education, 
with the faithful discharge of every female duty. 

It is a gratifying circumstance, that since the zeal 
or encouraging literature has ceased its objects in 
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the counsels of the work itself have a directly reverse 
tendency^ It furnishes a store of' the clearest argu-. 
ment and of the most amiable and captivating exhor- 
tations, ^^ to raise the genius Mid to mend the heart.^ 
I regret, onlv, that^uch a book should be thrown by, 
and almost forgotten, while the gilded blasphemies of 
infkiels and *^ noon-tide*' traces of pernicious theorists 
are hailed with rapture and echoed round the world. 
For such, I should De pleased to see the Spectator uni- 
versally sul^tuted : and, throwing out of the ques- 
tion its morality, its literary information, its sweetly 
contagious serenity, and the pure and chaste beauties 
of its style $ and considering it merely as a curiosity,, 
as concentering the brilliant sports oi- die finest clu9« 
ter of geniuses that^ver~graeedr^the earth, it surely de- 
serves perpetoal attention, respect and consecratioa 



Thomson's sieasons* 

Perhaps no poems have been read move generally,^ 
or with more pleasure, than the Seasons of Thomson. 
Thi» was a natural consequence of the ol^ects which 
th^y present, and of the genius wlw:h they display. 
Ip !^[escriptiv« poetry, oras apoe:<icalpainter,I do not 
Jokovr an ^qual to Thomson. The pictures of other 
poets, comparatively with his, often want precision^ 
color and expression : because they are more copies 
from books than originals ; rather secondary descrip- 
tionSf than transcripts made immediately from the 
Hving volume of nature. With her Thomson was 
intiaiately acquainted $ and as his judgment, his 
sentiiij^ettt, his taste, are equal to his uiTigent obser- 
vation, the whole group of objects in his descrip- 
tions is always peculiarly striking, or affecting from 
their natural and happy relation to one another.-— « 
Hence peculiarly in tnis poet, a little natural oligect 
apparently insignificant of itself, takes consequence 
from its association to others, and veir much bright- 
ens and enforces the awful or beautiful assemblage. 
Thomson's poetry is still more nobly recommenoed 
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to his readers^ by a most amiable morality and relig- 
ion; by a rational and sublime adoration of God;-^ 
and by a tender, ardent, and universal love of man. — 
His powers in exhibiting natural objects, often strong- 
ly inculcate his morality and rel^ion ; the painter 
And the sage are very fortunate auxiliaries to each oth- 
er. The structure of his verse is, characteristically, 
his own ;*— 'true genius disdains all mechanical and 
sendle imitation ; that verse is alv^ajs perspicuous, 
energetic : — ^fully and clearly exp?ressive of his ideas ; 
—not so easy always, and nowin^in its close, as we 
could wish. The &vorite objects of his mind did not 
captivate his imagination alone; they actuated and 
marked his manners and his life. He was a most be- 
nevolent as well as a great man : he was a poet of the 
first class; he was an honor to Scotland, to Europe, 
to mankind. 



^ FEMALE EDUCATION. 

A state of cultivated society is most propitious to 
the intellectual improvement and happiness of the fe- 
male sex ; but witn all the advantages of such a state, 
it has not generally occurred, that mankind have du^ 
ly appreciated the advantages of female education, 
or been sufficiently sedulous in forming plans for tlieir 
literary advancement. 

The degrading opinion, however lliat the female 
mind is unworthy or incapable of literiirv ornament, 
or that its acquisititm is incompatible >\i-Ji the relative 
duties of Women, has been nearly exploded. It is con- 
sidered an ungenerous sentiment, that would asrribe 
to them an inferiority in natural genius, or an inca- 
pacity for the reception of learning ; and instead of 
the illiberal recommendation of household cares, as 
alone deserving their attention, it has been discovci ed 
that it is easy Tor them to reconcile the acquirement 
and enjoyment of the benefits of a good education, 
with the faithful discharge of every female duty. 

It is a gratifying circumstance, that since the zeal 
or encouraging literature has ceased its objects in 
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our sex only,Tiianj illustrious examples have beenid- 
lied io those recorded in ancient history, of ladies who 
have been the delight of every circle where polite 
learning was the theme of conversation, as they have 
been examples of every domestic virtue in. their owu 
families. ~" 

While, however, indulging such feelings, while cx- 
,uUing in the emancipation oi the female mind from 
the fetters of prejudice, and the bondage of igne- 
tuBce, let it be lorever recollected, that as A polite and 
vrelMnformed woman, is the most welcome compaB* 
ion of ^e intelligent of our sex, « female pedant is in 
all respects the reverse. 

. The mofiesty and amiableness of her character, 
should ever be considered by a well b^red-woman, as 
ornaments of too valuable a descri{:^ion to give plaoe 
to the affectation and conceit of scholastic attainments^ 
and it sliould be her constant study, to avoid an osten* 
tatious display of the decorations of her mind, as a 
correct taste would direct her to do in those of her 
perspn. It must, indeed, be confessed, that in our^ 
days^ there is less danger than formerly of the occur- 
rence of this evil. 

The beneficial alterations that have taken place m 
ih& species of learning prosecuted in seminaiies of fe- 
nuirle education, have had the effect of uniting tfa« 
useful and agreeable. 

While the pupil is directed to such branches of 
study as are calculated not wholly to engross the mind, 
but to allow her to. prepare for the duties in life to 
which she may be destined ; while she is presented 
with such as may never mar the delicacy oi her sen- 
timents, or the softness of her demeanor, but will em* 
hellish any situation in society she may be called to 
occupy; we need have little dread of female pedant- 

Possibly, in a disposition, as a general scheme, not 
to encourage our amiable friends to attempt the hi^ 
est filets of scientific attainment, not to involve them- . 
selves in laborious efforts to become acquainted wi4^- 
the dead languages, or familiar with all tiic subtleties 
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©f an abstract philosophy, we maj err on ihc contra- 
ry extreme. 

We may riot sufficienffy inculcate the necessity of 
adhering to what is really useful, and by carelessness 
in this respect may suffer oiir young laclies to acquire 
a fondness for reading, of too light and trivial a kind. 
This is a fault, into which, of all others, the undirect- 
ed youthful mind is most apt to fall. 

On one description of books it feeds, if permitted, 
with a ruinous avidity. I mean tlie trasli, under the 
names of novels and romances, which false taste, weak 
intellects, or depraved dispositions have thrown in 
such numbers on the world. Instead of the evil of 
pedantry, these are calculated to seduce the unsettled 
oninds of young persons iuto'the adoption of errone- 
ous and inunoral principles, to begt^t frivolity of dis- 
position, and a dislike of more solid and profitable 
•reading ; to encourage false views of life, and frequent- 
ly to terminate in a disastrous course of conduct. 



ELOQUENCE. 

Eloquence has ever been the delight df mankind ; 
in all ages, in every climate, and under every form of 
government, it has possessed an exquisite charm, and 
borne an irresistible dominion. Over the savage and 
unlettered bands of America, and the barbarous hordes 
■of the north ; over the enlightened meetings of the 
Areopagus and the forum, and the poltshed legislatiors 
of modern Europe and the United States, it has alii- e 
exci'cised a mighty -sway. True it is, this exalted sci- 
ence has taken different directions and assumed differ- 
ent forms, as the manners and opinions of men have 
varied ; but 'still, its internaf spirit and nature remain 
the same. The sam*/ soul is required to discern and 
lobe animated by its beauties : and whether the cour- 
age is to be inflamed, the imagination delighted, or 
the judcs;ment convinced, still while these ends are 
effected by the use of words, and by the manner in 
which the? are deUvered, wenKistt>e content to con- 

H 
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sider this medium as eloquence, ami to call him by 
whose powers it is tlius successfunj directed, an ora- 
tor. 



HINTS ON THE ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

There is a uniform mode, or art of pleading in our 
courts, which is in itself, faulty, and is moreover, a 
bar to liic higher excellencies. You know, before an 
mlvocate begins, in what manner he will treat the sub- 
ject ; you anticipate his positiveness, his complete con- 
iidcnce in the staliility of his case, his contempt of his 
o})ponent,his valuable exaggeration, and the vehemence 
of his indignation. All theso are of course. It is no 
matter what sort of a face the business assume. If the 
advocate be all impetuosity, astonishmentand indigna- 
tion on one side, we know he would not have been a 
whit less impetuous, less astonished or less indignant 
on the other, hud he happened to be retained, it is 
true, this assurance of success, this contempt of an 
opponent, and dictatorial decision in speaking, are cal- 
culated to have effect upon the minds of a jury 5 and, 
if it be the business of a counsel to obtain his ends by 
any means, he is right to adopt them 5 but the mis- 
fortune is, all these things are mechanical, and as 
much in the power of the opposite counsel as in your 
own 5 so that it is not so much who arg^ues best, as 
who speaks last, loudest, and longest. 

True eloquence, on tlie other hand, is confident on- 
ly when there is real ground for confidence ; trusts 
more to reason and facts than to imposing declama- 
tion, and seeks rather to convince than to dazzle. — 
Tlie obstreperous rant of a pleader may, for a while, 
intimidate a jury; but plain, manly argument, deliv- 
ered in a candiff and ingenuous manner, would gain the 
confidence of a jury, and would find the avenue of 
their hearts mucn more open tlian a man of more as- 
surance, who by too much confidence where there is 
much doubt, and too much vehemence where there is 
greater need of coolness, puts his hearers continually 
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in mind that he is pleatling fur hire. There seems to 
me so much beauty in truth, that I could wish our 
barristers would make a difference between cases, m 
tlieir opiiiion, well or ill founded ; omburkinu; their 
whole iieart and soul in the one. and contenlin;;^: them- 
selves with a perspicuous and forcible statenreni of 
tiieir client's case in tlic other. 



Art op rRixrixG. 

Whch we look at the remains of ancient literature^ 
that have passed unhurt the ordeal of Gothic burba- 
risDx, and reached us untarnished by the gross igno- 
rance of the dark ages 5 when we recollect the num- 
ber of literaiy works that formerly existed and >\ hie li 
i^med a magnificent monument of lionuin and Gre- 
cian literature, and at tiie same lime inHeni on ilu* 
endless dniii^y, rei|Qislte in ti^nr i»rmatifN& 3tv\ 
<— liiitjttioau we caa nerer so^cieDiij adixviFe the 
ficralciicj of diat Caste tcr scie:a;ce andleamiiigwhick 
afcaradcnzicd fhe aacieot refK&ti&ks of Soatlficrn Eu- 
npe; neYcrcIosQiaderLtjastice to tbe laboriiwES ef- 
Ibrfs of the sekntiSc iKurtions of thcyse coiouuuaLtiki^^^j; 
ia raising a fabric of Learning: ami krtowted^>» thf* 
Tsstites;^ and magnificence of which should dazzle and 
astonish the imaginations- of a future world. Eitii- 
nent, however. as v.as llie geiiius,auunumerousas v.cre 
the literary acquirements^ of such r.s. in those days vrerc 
conaidored men of science, when we relluct upon the 
absolute impossibiiity th'jre existed of diftui^iug thi*; 
knowledge taey possessed l;!)roi;gh the mass of socie- 
ty, or at least the irremediable iiicunveuience oi com- 
municating a portion of ilieir numerous acqui'^lliviiis to 
their more ignorant fjllow-ciiizens, wo find tho^u 




ity which constitutes the essential impc 
hvj^ and science. For what benefit to society can ev- 
er result from knovrltdge. however extensile. If p«»s- 
s<?«.red sol-*lv bv a ft* w iliar lae eitlier unable or un- 
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willing to share it witli others ? — Who could ever con- 
sider tlie philosopher, that from some obvious reason^ 
was incapable of allowing the world ever to taste the 
fruits of his labors, a useiul or important member of. 
socictv ? 

In how important a light tben, must we view a 
discovery, tliat enableif man to scatter the results- 
of his literary rescfcrches, with rapidity and equality, 
among those around him ; that rendered all the divi- 
sions of a state capable of pai-ticipatmg in the knowl- 
edge of their superiors ; that released the scientific 
riciics of the lemoned from the narrow Limita of tlieir 
closets, and empowered them to spread free and im- 
coiifmed but by the bounds of society itself. 

View the art of printing in whatever light* fancj 
may dictate, and we find it equally qsefiil and import- 
ant. Whether connected with civil government, re- 
ligion or literature, it is to mankind of similar utility. 
To enumerate and demonstrate the dangers of despo- 
u%7Vi and makegeneryl^y knawn lh£> point at which the 
divesting of man of his iiaturallibcrty, when becomings 
a member of a civilized community, should with pro- 
priety stop ; to infuse into the soul suitable ideas of 
our Creator's excellence, and expand the mind bv a 
knowledge of his omnipotence and infinitude, anci to 
" pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind," are in the 
end equally beneficial to society, and are among the 
many important advantages of which a rapid and ef- 
fectual conveyance to the world in general, and the va- 
jious classes of society in particular, has been prima-^ 
illy derived from the invention of printings 



GROCnAPIIY. 

Perhaps there is no science, which blends more inti- 
mately the pleasing with the useful, than that which 
makes us acquainted with tlic figure and the laws of 
motion ot tlie globe which we iiuiabit ; together with 
ihe relative position, and natural and artificial bounda- 
lies of the continents, countriesv islands, seasji rivers^.. 
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RilKl'ntai^iW, &c. with which its surface is diversified. 
It is a studj^ which at once amuses the imagination, 
exercises the mem^, and strengthens the jud<pient: 
and is of primary importance in the education ot youth, 
before the latter faculty is so far unfolded as to render 
the pupil coro{>eteDt to more severe studies.- 

Mr. Locke, in hid treatise entitled, '' Sopie thoughts- 
concerning education," observes, ^' Geography, I think ^ 
should be begua with ; for the learning of the figure 
6t the globe, the situation and boundaries of the four 
.parts 01 the world, and those of particular kingdoms 
and countries, being only an exercise of the eyes and 
memory, a child with pleasure will learn and retai^i 
them; and this is so certain, that I now lire in the 
bouse with a child^ whom his mother has so well in- 
•tcucted in this way, in geography, that he knew the 
iknits of tlie four parts of 'Uie wond, could readily point, 

- being asked, to any couatry on the globe, or any county 
in the map of England, knew all the rivers, pi-omontu- 
rifis, straits, and bays in the world, and could find the 

•'■' loBptude and latitude of any p!ace, before he was six- 

.jeaciBpld. These things tnat he will thus learn by 

wif^U and have by. rote, are not all, I confess, that he 

;iito learn upon the globes. But yet they are a good 

w: .«tep andpreparation for it, and will make the remain- 

1] der much easier, when his judgment has grown ripe 

enough for it ; besides that it gets so much time now, 

and pj the pleasure of knowing things, leads hun in- 

-smsibly to the fining of languages.'' 

This science is^npt only of importance to be taught 

to chiidrcfn/ but adults will derive ^eat advantages 

. from its cultivation. Scarce a pa^e in history can be 

.-' ' read, and its import understood, without the assistance 

v^ ofmapsr They are indispensable in orddr to enable 

us to comprehend the causes, and calculate on the con- 

- sjsqaences, of the wonderful events,%hich are now de-^ 
. Yeloping on the grand theatre of Europe. Editors of 

Newspapers, ana of other political and scientific peri- 
odical publications, whose duty it is to convey to tiio ' 
* American public, correct Information on the above- 
^"mentioned subjects, will find themselves lo&t ia a wi! 
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dornc?5 of conjectnros without theassistancc ofaccnrate • 
iiuips. to be refcrretl to wiienever they hazard an o[)iii^ 
ion upon a^tich^s of important iritelligence. Without 
a coHipetcnt knou I(mI2;(» of the topography of the king- - 
(loins, and republic^?, which have come within the vor- 
tex of tiie powers, which have convulsed tlic eastertt 
hemisphere, and shaken the civi!i7.cd world to its cen- 
tre, the best written accounts of the efforts of the con- 
tending nations will be involved in obscurity, and afford ■ 
llic reader but little iustrirction. 

Of such consequence was this science esteemed by 
the literati ;ind politicians of France, that soon after 
the revolntion they founded toposrapliical schools, in 
which the knowledge of geograpliy was carried to a 
pitch of almost incredible accuracy. Aided by the la- 
bors and iutelli^rence of the pupils of these schools, the 
French are enabled to explore every part of thelwibit- . 
fiblc f^lohe for the purpose'of business, pleasure or con- - 
cjucst, without the necessity of recuriing to |ruid«s, or' 
tlic casual and precarious information, which may be* 
2:leanod U-mw the inhabitants of the countries they visH.. . 
It is hoped that Americans will not suffer theniselveft' - 
to he surpassed by any nation in a scicnee of sucho. 
^rtilily and luij)ortaMcc. . 
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lUDGE IN VIRGINIA. 

This is perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes 
in nature. You stand on a very high point of land* 
<>n.you!' ri2;ht conies up the Shei^nundoah, having rang- 
ed along the foot of the mountain an hundred miles to 
-; e ck a V e ! 1 1. O n y o u r I e f t approaches tlie Potomac, in 
quest of a passage also. In tlie moment of tlieir jinic- 
lionthey rush loi^eiher a^inst Ihc mountain, rend it 
,ji sunder, arid pass off to flic sea. The first glance of 
Tnis scene iiurries our senses into the opinion, tliatthis 
oarth has been created in time, that the mountains 
V ere formed (Irst, that the rivers began to flow after- 
wards, tiiat in this j)lacc particularly, they have bcco^ 



tkimmed upbv the lihu Riilirc of moiuitaiiis.aiiil have- 
ibrmcd anoccun \vhicl» lilloil the wliole valicv : (liiit 
continuing to rise, tliey have at lenirth broktii «»\(m- ar 
tliis spot, Jind have torn tlie nioisntj:!?! dovvii (.osn i-s 
summit to its base. Tiie piles of rock on each han'l, 
but particularly on the Shenandoah, th<» evident nuirh^ 
of their disrupture and avulsion IVoni their be(!s by tije 
most powerful aj^ents of nature, corroborate tlie hn- 
prcs&ion. liut the distant tinisiiinf^, ^vhich nature, lias^ 
given t»4;he picture, is of a very differetit character. 
It is a true contrast to the foreground. It is as plac- 
id and delightful, as that is wild and trememlous. For 
the mountain being cloveu asundei*, she presents to 
voiir eye, through the cleft, a small catch of smootlv 
blue horizon, at an infinite distance in the plain coun- 
try, inviting you, as it were, from the riot and tumult 
roaring around, to pass through the breach and partic- 
ipate of the calm below. . This scene is worth a vovag'T' 
acrass the Atlaiitic. Yet here, as in the neighborhood- 
of the Natural Bridge, are people who have passed 
their lives wiihin half a dozen miles, and have never 
betn to suney these monuments of a war between 
i-ivers and mountains, which must liavn shivlcen the- 
pailli itself to its centre. 



FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

These falls hav^ long been celebrated, as sustaining 
the first rank an^ong natural curiosities. They are 
upon the outlet of Lake Erie, called Niagara river, 
Which forms a part of the boundar}' between the State 
of New-York and Upper Canada, 2S miles below tt.c 
lake and 12 miles above the entrance of the river into 
lake Ontario. The general course of tlie river is 
northerly. Its breadth is from one to two miles. The 
stream is divided at the great fall, by an island the low- 
er part of which is a bluft", nearly on a line with the 
iirecipices over which the branches of the river pass. 
These branches arc very nearly 2,500 feet wide. The 
height of the perpendicular fall is 15G feet ; that of 
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tlie rapids -above it, is estimated at 58 feet ; and of 
those belbw it, at 67 feet ; niali'.'jji^ the whole descent 
281 feet. The countrj above the falls is an elevated 
plain, which extending a few miles below them, sud- 
denly breaks oft', and assumes-^i new level at tlie foot 
of adeclivity more than 230 feet below the former plain : 
and from the cataract to the lower plain, the river de- 
scends in a perfect chasm. Philosophical gentlemen, 
who have investigated the subject from actual obser^ 
vation, are of opinion that the falls were originall y 
at the foot of the lower rapids ; and that the channel 
from*- thence to the perpendicular fall, has been grad- 
ually formed bj the long and constant operation of the 
waters. 

The roaring and foaming of the rapids fw near a ■ 
ntile in full view, before the river arnves at the preci- 
pice 5 the green tint of the water, edged all the way. 
down by curling folds of snow wliite foam 5 the ini-^ 
mediate chasm of boiling snow into which the river 
pours 5 the mist which perpetaally hovers over the 
rulf below, and tlirough which you see at intervals 
tne turbulence of the bottom ; tlie trees of the island - 
which divides the falls, and which seems to descend 
even below the precipice itself ; the immense inter- 
minable mass of wood, which' fills the whole of the 
surrounding country, and borders to the very mai^n 
every part of the watery prospect : and the rapidity 
with which the green and white current below drives 
along, as if in liaste to escape from the lion-ible chasm 
in which it had been engulfed, form altogether a scene - 
of grandeur and of beauty unrivalled. 



WHITE MOX/NTAINS IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

These mountains are^ visible at a> great distance, 
serving as a landmark for a considerable lengtli of 
coast, of difficult navigation ; and are probab^ the 
highest in the Unitt^d Htates ; the principal summits 
hbving been estimated at 7,800, and even at 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea 5 but Mount 'Washbgtoi!^ 
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the most elevated point, has been recentlj ascertained 
from a barometrical mensuration, to be 6,254 feet above 
the sea, and 4,460 above its base. 

The traveller having gained the latter summit, ia. 
recompensed for }iis toil, if the sky be serene, with a 
most noble and extensive prospect. On the south-east* 
side, there is a view of the Atlantic ocean^ the near- 
est part of which is sixtj-five miles, in a direct line. 
On the west and north, the prospect is bounded by the 
highlands, which separate the waters of Connecticut 
and Amerisco^in livers, from those of lake Cham- . 
plain and St Lawi*encc. On the south, it extends to 
tike most southern mountains of New-Hampshire, com- 
prehending a view of a considerable lake. 

These vast and irregular heights, being copiously 
replenished with water, exhibit a great variety of beau- 
tiittl cascades ; some of which fall in a perpendicular 
sheet, otliers spread and form a basoa in tl)c rock, and 
then gush in a cataract over its edge. A poetic fancy^ 
may find full gratification amidst these wild and rug- 
ged scenes, if its ardor be not checked by the fatigae 
of' the approach. Almost every thing in nature, which 
can be supposed capable of inspiring ideas of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, is here realized. Aged mountains^ 
stupendous elevations, rolling clouds, impending rocks, 
venlant woods, bleak summits, chrystal streams, the 
gentle rill, and the roaring torrent, all conspire to 
ama^, to sootli, and to enrapture. 



>IOUXT ElVN'A. 

Mount Etna, a celebrated natural curiosit}', is sit-" 
Mated in the interior of Sicily. The circuit of its - 
base is 180 miles, and its height above the level of the 
sea is computed at about 11, 000 feet. On the summit, 
is a crater, of an oval form, above three miles in cir- 
cumference« The phenomena attending an cruution, 
Iiave been frequently and minutely described by differ- 
ent authors. The pale white smoke, which continu- 
al Iv issues from the crater, even in its most ([uiet state> 
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begins to increase in quantity; small clouds of blac^' 
smoke are seen at short intervals, shooting up through 
the centre of the white column, and suddenly losing 
themselves in the hi^jher regions of the air. These 
clouds soon increase in number, and at hist the ^vhole 
column assumes a black appe u-ance. During the 
night, this black smoke resembles a pillar of ilamc ^ 
an appearance which the lowest part of the column 
retains, even duringthejday. This smoke becomes hi«;h- 
ly electrical ; and continual flashes of forked light- 
ning are seen darting from it in cverv direction. In this 
state, it is sometimes carried by (he winds into the 
adjoining country, where it commits tlie most dread- 
ful ravages. On some occasions, it has been knowi 
to- extend to a distance of 100 miles, laying waste ev- 
ery tiling around, killing the shcpherdand his flocks 
on the mountains, blasting the trees, and setting fire 
to the houses. In this state of the mo'jntain, showers 
of ashes frequently occur, red hot stoiiiis of imiiMeiise 
.dze ;sire pr^^t^-cited zvi stn -j^tonl^MM;* hei^t im. the airl- 
and tBbe assrik ae^ois convvzised Ia i^ centre. 



AaewfthicfiidLe £siL%\id!deii ccKtcassies of tLe eartW 
accompanied vKithttiiwsKal trorises^ resembliuw frcqueot- 
]y subteri-anean thunder, and sometimes us loud as 
the report of cannon. It produces from the earth an 
emissLWi of vapor, flame, water, atones, or other sub- 
stances, is usually attended with a sulphureous 
smell, and d'ui'ers in violence from a slight shock to 
the mofet tremendous convulijion. The concussion is 
subject to considerable variety in its form or direction. 
When violent in the first degree, nothing can witli- 
stand its all destroying impetus. It resembles a 
stroke of venoieance ui/od bv the mi":ht of Omnipo- 
t&nce itself. TIjc palace r.jul the cottage, the teiiijue 
and the (»bi*lihk, all the works of industry aiid the 
monuments of art, lie around in disrijolnted irugments^ 
Q!" the earlii vawns and thev sink into the vast and 
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Jkihoml ess profound. Lofty mountains, witJi tlieir 
rocks and \voodv=, are precipit<ated into ihe vallevs and 
plains, with wide spreading ruin and hideous vonimo- 
tion. The ancient courses of rivers arc obstructed, 
and their waters forced to become stagnant, or cut for 
themselves new and circuitous channels. AVholc 
ii-acts of country with their cities, vilhiires. and human 
inhabitants, their flocks and herds, and all they con- 
tain, suddenly disappear, and lakes or the ocean oc- 
cupy their place. Nor is the sea, or the heavens, ex- 
empt from tlie tumult. The waters of ihe deep, in tlie 
wildest disorder, now retreat from the^hore. ami now 
assail it with irresistible fury, whih> tl)e skies them- 
selves, i*ent with thunder and glowing with lightning, 
have presented, at times, the terrific appearance of a 
canopy of fire. It is* scarce!}' hv]3erbolical to say, 
•that the very fabric of nature seems ready to be re- 
solved into itspnmary elements, and that die reign o^ 
diaos threatens to retura. 



COMETS, 



These bodies afford a wonderful display of the in- 
finitude of space, the grandeur of the universe, and the 
immensity as well as the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of Him who rules all, contiols ail. presen-es all, 
and is everywhere present. In reluuioii to these points^ 
the comet seems to impart to us a nmre luminous and 
impressive lesson, than all the other bodies that roll 
through the heavens. IMoro ra}»id in its motion than 
the lijj;htning of the skies, fravoiling several millions 
of miles every hour, it jc.uinics at this rate for many 
centuries, before it completes a single round of its cus- 
tomary orbit How ir.any otiicr suns it passes, through 
how many other systems it sv/ceps, and what propor- 
.tion of entire spncc it traverses during this stupen- 
dous career, it docs not belong to us even to conje* turc. 
Imagination itself, unable to pursue it through a field 
so unbounded, shrinks from the attempt in absolute 
despair. AVheu we reflect on the iacrtrceivahlc im • 
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petusjkvith which the comet moves ; the number oi 
^ ether celestial bodies it must necessarily^ pass in its 
-course ; the thousand fragments into which it would 
shiver both itself and them, were it to impinge against 
them ; the disorder and confusion likely to ensue in 
the grand system of nature, from such an event, and 
the difficulty of regulating and controlling millions of 
i4such bodies, all flying -in swift and simultaneous mo- 
4ion-^when we reflect on these points, we are lost in 
amazement, at the power, the wisdom, the vigilance, 
and the benignity of that Being, who sits at the helm 
•f creation, and directs the movements of the mighty 
machine. Such is the lofty, and pious style of reflec- 
tion, which the appearance" of comets is calculated to 
inspire. And «houlu it not be thought to savor of 
self-commendation, we might safvly, because truly, 
add, such is the style which oftentimes took ptjssession 
of our own mind, on viewing the vomet of 1811, alike 
unusual for its magnitude and brilliancy. It is« in a 
peculiar manner, when looking on these bodies, that 
we are inclined with the poet, emphatically to -jeji- 
<elaim, '^ an undevout astronomer is mad." 



APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN. 

Hail ! thou inexhaustible source of wonder anS 
itoniemplation ! Hail thou multitudinous ocean! whose 
waves chase one another down like the generations of 
men, and after a momentary space are immei-ged forr 
ever in oblivion ! Thy fluctuatins; waters wash the 
varied shores of the world, and while tbey disjoin na- 
tions, whom a nearer connection would involve in 
eternal war, they circulate their arts and their labors, 
and give health aiid plenty to mankind. 

How glorious ! how awful are the scenes which, 
thou disnlayest I Whether we view thee, when every 
wind is nush^d, when the*mornirg sun silvers the level 
line of the horizon, or when its evening track is 
marked ivith flaming gold, and thy un rippled bosom 
reflects the radiance of tlie over-arching ncavcnsl— 
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^ whether we behold tliee in thj tenors, when the 
Mack tempest sweeps thy swelling billows, and the 
boiling surge mixes with the clouds, when death rides 
the storm, and humanilty drops a fruitless tear for the 
toiling mariner, whose lieart is sinking with dismay ! 

When the mind contemplates the flux and reflux of 
thy tides, which from the beginning pF the world were 
never known to em how does ft shrink at the idea of 
that divine power which originally laid thy foundations 
9» sure, ana whose omnipotent voice hath fixed the 
limits where thy proud waves shall be stayed ! 



APOSTROPHE TO THE SUN. 

t) thou that i^ollest above, round as the shield of my 
lathers ! Whence are thy beams, sun ! thy ev* 
eriasting light ? Thou comest forth, in thy awful beau- 

- ty, and the stars hide themselves in the sky 5 the moon, 
cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou 
tiiyself movest alone : who can be a companion of thy 
course ! The oaks of the mountains fall ; the rnoun* 
tains themselves decay with yeai^ 5 the ocean shrinks 
and crows again ; the moon herself is lost in heaven ; 
but thou art forever the same ; rejoicing in the bright- 
ness of thy course. When the world is dark with 
tempests; when thunder rolls, and lightning flies ; thou 
ioekest in thy beauty, from the clouds, and laughest at 

I the storm. . But to Ossian> thou lookest in vain ; for 
he beholds thy beams no more; whether thy yellow 
hair flows on the eastern clouds^ or thou tremblest at 
the gates of the west. But thou art perhaps like me 
for a season, and thy years will have an end. Thou 
. ahalt sleep in thy clouas, careless of the voice of the 
jmorniiig. Exult then, O suh^ in the strength of thy 
- youth ! Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glim* 
menng light of the moon, when it shines through brok- 
en clouds, and the mist is on the hills; the blast of tiie 
north is on the plain, the traveller shrinks in the midst 
lif hisjoHrnej. 

I 
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BUINS OF FALWTRA. 

I daily visited tbe monnments which cover the pfc^ 
ind «De evening. Absorbed in reflection, I had advano 
ed to thevallej of Sepulchres. lasceiidedtheha^ts 
which aarronnu it, fntm whence the e;f e comm&nds tiie 
whole group of ruins ttod tbe immensitj of the desert. 
The 8un was set ; a red border of light, on the distant 
horizonofthempunuiinsofS^ria.BtilTmarfced its track: 
the full-orbed raoon was nsingin theeast, on a bine 
grounil, over the plains of the Euphrates; the sky was 
clear, the air calm and serene ; tlie dying lamp of day 
■till softened the horrors of approaching darkness; 
fcc rising freshness of the niglit attempered the sultry 
emanations from the heated earth ; the herdsmen haft 
given tiieir camels to repose j tiie eye perceived qo 
tnotton 00 t)ie dusky and uniform plain ; profound u- 
lence rested on the desert; the bowlings only of the 

{'ackall, and the solemn notes of the bird of ai^t, were 
leard at distant intervals. Darkness now thickened; 
and alreadj, through the dusk, could onl^ be discern- 
ed the pale phantasots of columns and walls. The 
solitude of the place, the tranquillity ot the houi*,' tie 
majesty of the scene, impressed on my mind a relig- 
iaus pensivenegs. The aspect of a great caty deserted, 
the record of times past, compar«l with its iireaenjt 
state, alt elevated my mind to high contemplatioDS. t 
flat on the shaft of a column, my elbow reposing on 
my knee, and head reclining on my hand, my eyes fix- J 
ed, sometimes on the desert, sometimes on the raiw, j 
I abandoned myself to a profound reverie. Hen^ said ^ 
I, once flourished an opulent city; here was tiiewat j 
of a powerful empire. Ves ! these places, nwr wild 
and desert, were once animated by a living ninltitvd«| 
a busy crowd circulated in these streets DowBolitai]^. 
Within these walls, where now reigns the uleacs «f 
death, resounded incessantly the noise of tiie artf, ud 
the shouts of joy and festivity ; these pile* tf nuiMe 
were regular palaces; these Gdlea.columns adsTMl . 
^M nnjesty or tenples ; these roiscd gnUeries grUid 
tfi* public places. Here ayemUed SBWBtM^ft*- 




|ltefoRffi« ucred dutiesof their religion, aail Die af- 

' &ctinr laiws of their subsiBtence j liei-e industry, pa*- 
fot .pfenjujinetltSjCoIIecteii the riches of all climateB; 
xntt the purple of Tyre was exchanged fm' the precious 
Aread of Serica j the aoft tissmcsM Gnssimire for the 
sumptuom'tapestrj of Lydia i the anibtffxf the Baltiu 
fill' the peai'ta and perfumes of Arabia; the^oMofOptirr 
for the tin ofThule. And^ now behuld what remains 
.«f tlus powerful city; amiserable steleton iwhat ef 
its vast domination ; a donbtful- and empty, rem'eni- 
GrKDcel To the noisy concoutse which thronged under 
tiiese politicoes succeeds the solitude uf deatii. The 
dlence of the grave is substituted for the hum of pub- 
kQ places ; the wealth of a commercial city is changed ~ 
into hideous poverty ; the palaces of kings become the 

' ^n of wild beasts ; flocks fbid on the aiua of the tem- 
ples, and filthy reptiles inhabit the sanctuary of the 
gods. Ah! how has so much glory been eclipsed! how 
hayebecaaDnihitatedsa many labors! Do thus then per- 
i^ the works of men ! thus ranish empires and nations ! 

. .. Fursain^ the Ticissitudes which have ti'ansroitteil tlie 
•ceptre of the world successively to people so differ- 
ent in' religion sod manners from those of ancient Asia, 

■. ijothe most recent of Europe, this nffmeofa natailand 
revived in me the sentiment of my country, and turn- 
nu( toy eyes towards her, I fised all my tlioughts os 
^ situation in which I had left her. I recalled he'r 
■fields so richly cui^ated, her roads so sumptuously 
Ibrmed, her -cities inhabited by a countless people, her 
fiaets spread over every sea, her ports covered with' 
tite trlwite of both the Indies; and comparing with 

. the activity of her commerce, the extent of lier na'viga- 
tion, the richness of her monuments, what Egypt and 
Syria had once possessed, I was ^tified to find in 

'... noderh Earope the departed splendor of Asia. But 

, «bon the charra of my reverie was dissolved by a last 
term of comparison ; reflecting that such liad once 
been the activity of the places Iwaa then contempla^ 
tog, who knows, said I, but such may one day be ihe 
abandonment of our countries? Who knows, ifofl 
die banks ofthc'Hiamc9,thc 9eiiiie,or Uke Znyderzefi. ■ 
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where now hi the vortex of so many enjoymenti, fli^ 
h^irt and the eye suHice not for the multitude of sen- 
sations, who knows if some traveller, likeme, shaU 
no* one day sit on their silent ruins, and weep in soti- 
tiide over the ashes of their people, and ihe memoifr 
of theijr greatness ? 



CONFLAdRATION OF A COTTAGE. 

It waa night ; the laborers of the day had ril retired 
to rest ; the lights were out in every cottage, and nc^ 
sound was heard but the murmur of the waterfall, and 
file deep-mouthed watch-d(^ tliat bayed at hallow dis« 
tance. My heart dilated with u nutterable delights, tt9> 
I approached the peaceful mansion ; I called up die 
many fond things I had to say, and anticipated the wel-. 
come I was to receive. As a bird long absent froitK 
fjie nest, my aflfections outstripped my haste, and hov- ; 
•jred round my little fire -side in all tne rapUire of ex- 
pectation. I already recehred my wife's embrace, and ' 
»miled at the joy of my little ones. When I was with-,:\ 
in a few furlong of n^ door, our honest mastiflTcame., 
rutting to welcome me. All was ^ulet, when in i^_. 
moment, the cottage was bursting ottt into ablaze^ and ■ 
every aperture was red witli conflagration. I gave. a. ; 
convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pavement. This. 
alaiined mjr son, who had till then been asleep^ and 
he perceiving tlie flames, instantly awaked my wif6 
anil daughtei* ; and, all rupning out nuked and wild 
with apprehension, recalled me to life with their 
anguish. But it was only to view oLjects of terror 5 
for the flames had by this time caught the roof of our 
dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, while ., 
the family ^to.Ki with silent agony, looking on as if 
tiiey enjoyed tlie blaze. I gazed upon them and upoik 

>. it by tarns, and then looked round me for my little 
ones but tliey were not tobe founJ. O misery, ci*ied 
I, where are my little ones ? they aj^e burnt to deatlv.-. 
in the flames, exclaimed my wife calmly, and I will 

- perish with them. The moment Ilieard the c^y of ^ 
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tubes withia, who were just awaked bj ihe (ire, notli- 
inj; could have stooped me. ^hei-e are m; children^ 
cned I, rushing through tlie flames, and- bursting 
thrvugh the door of the chamber in which thej were 
confi^d. Here, dear papa, here we are, cried the; 
together, while tiie flamea were just catching the bed 
iu wMclk they lay. I caught them both in aiy arms, 
and conveyed thero throu^ the fire, while jost as 1 was 
going out the roof sunli in. Now cried I, holding up 
my ^Idren, let the flames hum oo, and all ray pos- 
B p«?ri8h. 



HAMET~-A TALE. 

In the deliglitful r^on of Arabia the happy, that 
country so dear to the imagination of youtli, the birth- 
place of genii, and romance, resided theshepherd Ham- 
et. He was born on the side of a mountain which is 
seen to arise abruptly from the ocean, and whoSe rocky 
liase often reEounds to the waves, as they break in idle 
fiiry at its foot. Herei occupied in the care of his 
flocks, that were (rftea seen by the mariaer skipping 

- with air; levity from rock to rock, Hamet tasted all 
those solid enjoyments which health «id nature ever 
bestow. He drank the water as it rolled in chrysta- 
line purity from the bill side ; his food was gathered 
fay his own band frsni itsparent tree; content was the 
companion of his daily ramblj» f—uiA healtii watched 

' every nigfit over his slumber*. 

Happy if Hamet had baea permitted to enjoy the 
pleasures of his lot. BBtooeof those malignant genii, 
who are always on the watch to thwart the happiness 
of the followers of the prophet, and look with envious 
^ei en thue enjoyments the^F <u^ foEever debarrec^ 
frm tutioKt infused into hismiod a feeling oCdisgust, 
l^ich «uning strength from indirigence, at lengith 
p^Rnira.every moment of his life. Hamet was taught 
to bdieve thai the life he led, in comparison wiUi that 

. tS those who lived at a dlatance in tlie cities, was des- 
irfatfi and Gjrlom, and pwcluded frosi those ravishii^ 
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4eli^ts irtitcti constitute the true chami of e^tblRf^ 
Thia thoagbt, cherisheifor a time, at length genferif- 
eil a replnin^ spirit ; — every houf incr^ased^is dis- 
content'; airf BOW his only pleasure consisted in ih- 
^ulgina hra imagination in sketching exa^rated jmd 
■ £tntasoc pictures of every untried mode of life, &nd of 
every enjoyment that Was out of his reach, 

Oneevening he sat on a jutting rock, that prt^ected - 
ftr inttT'thie sea, indalging iti those dear but fafat rever- 
ies, affd "listening to th'fr dashing of the waves, which, 
veturnine at regular intervals, tncreaseit hb abstrac- 
tion, and threw oyer his soul an exquisite feeling of 
musing melancholy. Here, white rapt in visionary 
pleBBureB,hb eye was sudilenl/ arrested by the appear- 
wice of a little island, that' geensed^ just risen from the 
(leptiis of the oce&iH wtih all the freshness and blo(Hn- 
ef youth.- It'appeared like a new Eden, floating upon 
the wavee; Orange, citron^ and aU^the spity growtlt 
of dM East, fionnshed lukurian^y onits-borsers, that' 
groceftill;' sloped down to the tevet of the sea ; and as ' 
toe breeze passed, lingering over the iBowery jneads' 
and vocal groves, H: ga^ered a-^ousand odonj ioA 
wafted the melody of a thousand hirds. — Hametga^ed 
on this scene, over Which the last rays-of Ae san ntr«ir 
a gjoriouB lustre, with a nfeasure thatr thrilted to'His^ ' 
heart. He stretch ed forth nis treptbllng hands to msp' 
6ie distant blessing, and evclaimed wm you^nl en-^ 
thnsiaam. "Happy, thrice ba^y, O! lair ishmdt"^ 
mast be the sitepherds that sport m thy green' fields, ' 
and rest in tliy spicy groves^ Tht toil M ascending ' 
the rugged precipice, of purmifie'tKeip fiock»-«vet'' 
flinty rocks^ and through briery de1l», is uiiknoMi to' ' 
them ; for thitir paf£ is over genial p^oe, enimelletT ' 
with flowers, while mine''— m he said diis, Ibaet 
turned towards the rwte and barven fitll^ of hU Bating 
tf, and contemplated tiiem with increasing ttliu;mt 

He remained with his eyes rivettedtowu^nie hap- 
py island, (intil it vanished in the tmtta of eTUiing^ 
uid, when he could no longer diseem a vestige rf it» 
existence, be returned, disStmsolate and miseraUe tO' 
tiia simple home of his parents. 
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0W7 day Hamet came and placed liimeclf on the 

Xt, wneDce he had fint caught a view of the little 
nid, and there indulged hie glowing funcv in a thou- 
sand dangerous and deluMVe revepii?9. Asne contem- 
{dated its beaiidfaitj^ fringed borders, his hon-orof his^ 
native home, and- hiB'di^;ust for the eubcr eiijoyment» 
of real life increased ever|f ^ liour, and every niglit rc- 
toiiied tvithhia-fiocka diminished. 
. Oite mwaing, as' he sab t>a the accustomed spot, 
mneing, aa usual, on A« possibility of passing o«cr tn 
tfiis delightful r^ion, a little painted WKit, gaily and- 
fiintaatically decoi'&ted «ith flowers, floated towards 
bim, andboundf^ashorejaatathisfoot. Itwasguid- 
ed by a&male ofesquisitebeauty. llcrfigure wasso^ 
Inht aiidethereal^that she seemed self i>alanced in the 
«ir. Her f^ce was marked vtnth an expi etisioa so ain- 
^l&rly, yet so beautifully wild, and there was snch an 
inexpressible grace ih- every motion, that the heart of 
the delighted and amaxed joufli wsx ravished- with 
ti'aosport. In tones sweetuFthnii echo, and more se- 
dscing than the voice of whispered Itiwe, she addressed' 
him— ^Hamet, I have seen and syn>palU»ed in thy 
reneta, and am. come to rarieve them. Follow me, 
aMncbinge Ai» dull dud dreary abode for one where 
.itttur* and^man aie drossed in smiles of immortal 
beauty. All that thy ima^nationtiaspaintedofhap- 
' lilBew shall be thine, and alltiiat eiperience has shewn ■- 
raee of miserr shall be excluded.'^ Saying tiiis, she ■■ 
extended hernand, and clawed that of tlifi-eaji^ec- Ham- 
et. At ftat touch a thrill «r tfemWng traoeporir dart- 
•d through his frame, and strtKk atbis heart. 'I^e- 
WBHtliflti was like that of the youthful genius, when 
t^cbed.by the finger of Fancy ; he feels the inspira- 
litet of ttie divinity, and poun forth a torrcntof glowiRg; 
0itu|^t^ ^t secure him immortality. - 

The httte painted boat carried the youBj; tdventur«r< 
■sd bit guide with lltdonoeiTable smftneu, and in % 
few minutes Aey approaclUid' fte island. The nMrec 
they came, the more transcendant appeared its beiv 
tie*, and, vKhen they arrired at the frii^;ed' berdfir, ' - 
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troop of nymphs, clotlicd iii all the splendors of ttie 
rainbow, advanced to welcome Hamet, and chant the 
glories, of their queen. They sung the praises of Fan- 
cy, and the happiness of those who live under her en^' 
chanting reign. "Here, in ihis clwsen retreat, the 
pale form ot Misery never disturbs the blissful dreams* 
of the happy subjects of the empire of Imagination. 
Here, free from the inexorable tyranny of rfu/T reality^ 
they sport in flowery regions of ever blooming beau- 
ty, while round their brows float airy forms of love and 
rapture. Here tliesad souL sated with sensual joys, or 
pressed down with a load of worldly cares, will find a 
refuge, where suffering is divested of its pangs, and 
joy comes to the soul unclogged with those attendants 
which, in the real world, turn it into all the bitterness 
of sorrow. Hither, O- mortal! turn thy erring and 
doubtful steps^ for here only wilt thou find that heavea 
which is fabled in the skies !" Hamet listened to this- 
delusive rhapsody with breathless^impatieHce, and fall- 
ing at the feet of hi» conductor, thanked her for having 
at length brought him to a spot that realized all his 
anticipations. 

Conducted by his charming guide, he wandered 
about through all the mazes of visionary enchantmenty^ 
and hifs senses became bewildered in a tumult of de- 
light. It seemed as if nature had selected tliis little 
region from the whole world, to display the charms, 
the wonders and th^ powers of her creative hand. 
The grass wai^ greener and more luxuriant than was 
ever seen, and. was softer than Persian silk. G roves of 
myrtle, orange and citron, whose branches int^r-twined 
in social harmony, folia^^d the landscape, and tlie birds 
that sun^ in these deligntflfi shades, w^re birds of Par- 
adise, vvnose plumage and whose song are tlie delight 
«f the immortals. Beautiful transparent streams me- 
andered, in graceful curves, among the meadows, and 
with their low murmuring lulled the heart of Hamet, 
which was tumultuous with admiration, into a feeling 
of lan^id felicity, more lujuirious than all his former 
sensations. The air too. possessed a seductive power^ 
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whose balmy influence disposed the mind to reverief 
and while it relaxed the bo<ly to a state of delicious 
lassitude, quickened the imagination into the most 
glowing conceptions. At lengthy having exhausted 
nimself in wandering and admiring, Hamet laid him- 
self down at the foot of a spreading tree, at whose 
root ran a little gurgling stream, andfell asleep. 

When he awoke, he, for the first time, since hi» 
abode in the happy island, felt a sensation of hunger ; 
for though the imagination sometimes conquers our 
reason^ it cannot overcome the wants of our nature. 
The visionary, who wastes his timfe in the indulgence 
of idle abstraction, and permits his fancy .to transport 
him whither she pleases, will soon be brought to the 
sense of suffering reality, by some of those inevitable 
wants which are the common lot of humanity. Seeing 
tlie oranges waving luxuriantly above his head, Hamet 
stretched out lis arm, and essayed to pluck one from 
its branch, but it illuded his grasp. He tried another, 
and a third ; but still, as his hand approached, they 
vanished from his view. — In wonder and disappoint- 
ment, he contemplated the delusion, and, faint with 
hunger, laid himself down to slake his thirst in the 
stream that murmured at hi& feet As he approached 
his lips towards it, the waters retired, and though its 
murmurs still continued, the bottom became dry. A 
dire and horrible apprehension that his senses had 
been deluded, now rushed over his mind, and the 
prospect of starving in the lap of seeming plenty, 
struck a cold damp upon his heart. In hopeless dis- 
traction he wandered through vocal groves and ver- 
dant valleys, in search of something to alleviate his 
wants ; but wherever he came, the fruits illuded his 
grasp, and the waters vanished under his lips. 

At length, faint, weary, and exhausted, he arrived 
at the spot where he first landed^ and, sinking down 
i{} tlie ground, waited, in gloomy and hopeless resig- 
nation, the consummation of his fate. As his last 
hour approached, raising himself with a desperate ef- 
fi)i*t, he beheld afar off the smoke of his native cot* 
(age curling above the blue hills, and presenting au 
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Every eye was turned, searching for the Bniish 
commander in chief, an:xious to look at that man, here- 
tofore so moch the object of their dread. All were 
dlisappointed. Cornwallis held himself back from the 
humiliating scene ; obeying sensations which his great 
character ought to have stifled. He had been unfor- 
tunate, not from any false step or deficiency of exer- 
tion on his part, but from the infatuated policy of his 
■uperior, and the united power of his enemy, brought 
to bear upon him alone : there was nothing wiUi 
which he could reproach himsvlf : there was nothing 
with which he could reproach his brave and faithful 
army ; why not then appear at its head in the day of 
misfortune, as he had always done in the day of tri- 
mnph ? The British General in this instance deviat- 
ed from his usual line of conduct, dimming tbe 
jiplendor of his long and brilliant career. 



V 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS. 



CHARACTER OF GEN. WASHIXGTON. 

This great and »ood man died at his seat in the 
State of Virjrjnia, upon the 14th day of December, 
1799, in the t)8th year of his age, after an illness of 
only four-and-twenty hours, lliis illustrious Gener- 
al and Politician was characterized by such rare en- 
dowments, and such fortunate temperament, that every 
action of his life was equally exempted from vice 
an ' from weakness. The powers of his miid, and 
tlie dispositions of his heart, were admirably suited to 
ear!) otner. It was the union of the most consum- 
iratv prudent c with the most perfect moderation.-— 
Hid views, though large and liberal, were never extrav- 
apTnt. His viriues, thouj»;h comprehensive and be- 
neficent, were disci iminating.jiulicK'.iis and prai Ileal. 
^— His character had nothiiip;in it todiJ7//.le by itswild- 
ntss, and surpriy^e by eccenti icity ; it \> as ot a high- 
er order of moral beauty : it iijcluded every thing great 
and elevateds had no false and tinse! ornuments. and 
"Wi-s incapable of change from the varying accidents 
ef manners, of opinions and times. 

General ^^ ar.hii:i;1oii, plated in circumstances of 
the most trying (lillicultiti. at the comnien ement of 
the American contest, accepter tha» sit union which 
was- pre-eminent in dai^ger and n ^i i.ts-ibility. — 
Hiv p'^rseverance overcame evcrv oLstJu iv : his niod- 
en.»«\-'. u>nciliatfd evcr\ opposition: I.tm j.'!:?<iM8 sup- 
plied I'vj \\ resource : his ciiI:M'gtMl vie^v •^^^'.\i^ piftn, 
revise and improve every branch of civil ii?:d umU- 
tary operaticm : Vie had (i.e superior courage whick 
ca;- .'H t or forbear to act, as true policy <'i«ti'.»8, 
careless ;»fthe repn'-i.hes of i'j;non):. -^ I »■ knew 
how to conquer by waitir.g, in spite of obloquy, for 
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Eywj eye wag turoed, eesrching for tha Biituli 
ctmufiander in chief, aniioua 1o took at that man, tux'f- 
tofbre bo niach the object of their diead. Ail were 
JiBsppointed. Corawillis held him set fback Tram the, 
hnmiRating scene ; obeying sensations which his great 
chxrecter ousjht to have atmcd. lie had been unfon 
ton&te, not ^om any false step or deficiency of eser- 
tion on hi« part, but from the infatuated policy of his 
■nperior, und the united power of his enemyiDiwi^t 

■ to l>ear upon him alone ; there was nothing with 
which he could reproach hims«If: there was nqtlunK 
with which he could reproach his forave and faithful 
army ; why not then appear at its head in the day of ~ 
misfortune, as he had always done in the day of tri- 
traiph i "Die fintish Geneial In this instance deviat- 
ed from his usual line of conduct, dimming &e 

splendor of his long and brilliant career. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS. 



CHARACTER OF GEN. WASHINGTON. 

This great and good man died at his seat in the 
State of Virginia, upon the 14th day of December, 
1799, in the 68th year of his age, after an illness of 
only four-and-twenty hours. ITiis illustrious Gener- 
al and Politician was characterized by such rare en- 
dowments, and such fortunate temperament, thatevery 
action of his life was equally exempted from vice 
an'' from weakness. The powers of his mind, and 
tl»e dispositions of his heart, were admirably suited to 
each otiier. It was the union of the most consum- 
iratv prudence with the most perfect moderation.-— 
His views, though large and liberal, were never extra v- 
agiTnt. His virtues, though comprehensive and be- 
niTicent, were discriminating. judicious and practical. 
^— His character had nothing in it to dazzle by its wild- 
ness, and surprize by eccentricity ; it was of a high- 
er order of moral beauty ; it iiicluded every thing great 
and elevated, had no false and tinsel ornaments, and 
uras incapable of change from the varying accidents 
ef manners, of opinions and times. 

General Wai',hii;i>.<on, plaud in circumstances of 
the most trying difiicultics at the comnion.ement of 
the American contest, acrepteil tha» situiition which 
wai- pre-eminent in danger and n\«>i t/f.Hbility. — 
Hii« p«*rseverance overcame evorv oLstiuiv : his mod- 
erjit»c': conciliatfd ever} opi.osirion : l.i« veuius sup- 
plied i*vt vy resource : his ciilj»rg«.Ml view rri'li) pian, 
revise and improve every branch of civil mid nMli- 
tary operation : he had J he superior courage wliick 
cai< H( t or forbear to act, as true policy «-i«ti':iS, 
careleiks of the reprrr.;.hes of ignoro; '^ V* knew 
how to conciuer by waitir.g, in spite of obloijuy, for 
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the moment of victory; and he merited true praise 
by despising undeserved censure. His pini dent firm- 
ness in the most arduous moments of the great strug- 
gle, proved the salvation of the cauf.e which he sup- 
ported. His condiiet vvas on all occasitms guided by 
the most pure disinterestedness. He ever acted as if 
his cou!itry-s welfare, and that alone, was the moving; 
spring. He performed great actions, he persevered 
in a course of laboriou-* utility, with an equanimity 
that neither sought distinction nor was flattered by it. 
His reward was in the consciousness of his own rec- 
titude, and in the success of his patriotic efforts.— 
As his elevation to the chief power was the unbiassed 
choice of his countrymen, nis exercise of it was 
agreeable to tlie purity of its ori^^in. His prudent ad- 
ministration consolidated and enlarged the dmniniom 
of an infant Republic. Voluntarily resigning the 
majnstracv, which he had filh^d with such distinguish- 
cd honor, he enjoyed the unequalled satisfaction m 
leaving to the state he had contributed to establish^ 
the fruits of his wisdom, and the example of his vir- 
tues. It is some consolation, amid so many instances 
of violent ambition, and the criminal thii-stof power, 
to find a character whom it is honorable to admire, and 
virtuous to imitate. A Conqueror for the freedom of 
his country ! — A Legislator, for its security I A Mag- 
istrate, for its happiness ! His glories were never sul- 
lied by those excesses into which the highest quali- 
ties are apt to degenerate. With the greatest virtueSy 
he was exempt from their corresponding vices. His 
fame, bousded by no country, will be confined to no 
age. The character of General Washington will be 
transmitted to posterity, and the memory of his vir- 
tues, while patriotism and virtue are held sacred 
among men, will remain undiminished. 



OHARACTRR OF ALEXANDER HAMILTOK. 

It is with really great men as with great litcraiy 
works^ the excellence of both is best tested by the 
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extent and tlurablcnoss of their impression. The 
pjiblic has u'A suddeiilj-c. but after an experience of 
fevtt-and-twctitj years, taken the impression of the 
[uAt T.cl«bj-ity of Ah'xandcr Hamilton, that nothin«j; 
but his extraordinary intrinsic merit could have made, 
and still less, could have made so deep and maintain- 
ed so long. In this case it is fafe and correct to judge 
by elTeots : we someti'iu'S calculate the height of a 
mountain, by measnrinji; the. lenj^th of its sliadow. 

That writer would deserve the fame of a public ben- 
efactor, who could exliibit the,character of Hamilton, 
with the truth and force that a I who intimately knew 
l^im conceived it : — his example would then take tht 
same ascendant, as his talents. The portrait alone, 
however exquisitely finished, could not inspire gen- 
ina where it is not ; but^ if the world should again have 
possession of so rare a gift, it might awaken it wher© 
it sleeps, as by a spark from heaven's own altar : for, 
surely, if there is any thing like divinity in man, it is- 
iu his admiration of virtue. 

Men of the most elevated minds have not alwny* 
the readiest discernment of ch- racter. Perhri|?; 
he was sasnofiraes too suddonand too lavish inbcstov.- 
ing his confidence ; his manly S'.)int, disdaining arti- 
fce, suspected nor.e. lj«f, v. hile t!:e power of hi^ 
ff-iends over him seemed to have no limits, and really 
had none, in respect to tiiose-thinj^s which were of a 
nature to be yielded, no p^'in, not the Roman Cafo 
hiraself, was more inflexii)le on every pi^int that touch - 
od, or only seemed to touch, integrity and honor.-— 
"With hira, it was not enouo;V to be unsuspected i his 
bosom would have glowed, like a furnace, at its own 
wlitspcrs of reproach. Mere purity wo'dd have seem- 
ed to him below praise ; and such were his habits, and 
such hi« nature, that tlie pecuniaiy temptations, which 
many others can only wilh (jreat exertion and self-de- 
nial resist, had no attractions for him. He was very fur 
from obstinate ; y(if as hi.'* frleiuls assailed inso^jiaious 
with less profound th(juj;ht tlian he had dev<»l'»d fo 
them* they were seldom shaken by discussion. He d •- 
kudiid them, however, v.ith as mucli mildness as force. 
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and evinced, that, if he dill not yield, it was Bot for 
want of gentleness or modesty. 

The tears that flow on this fond recital, will never 
dry up. My heart, penetrated with the fond remem- 
brance of tlie man, grows liquid as I write, and I 
could pour it out like water. I could weep too for 
my country, which, mournful as it is, does not know 
half of its loss. It deeply laments, when it turns its 
eyes hack, and sees wliat Hamilton was ;-^hut my 
soul stiiiens with despair, when I think what Hamil- 
ton toould have been. 

His social affections and his private virtues are not 
so properly tlie object of public attention, as the con- 
spicuous and commanding qualities that gave hlnoi his 
fame and influence in the world. 

His early life we pass over ; though his heroic spir* 
i t, in the army, has furnished a theme, that is dear it 
patriotism, and will be sacred to glory. 

As a lawyer, his comprehensive genius reached the 
principles of his profession : he compassed its extent^ 
Lc fa tiiomed its profound, perhaps even more famil- 
iarly, and easily than the ordinary rules of its practice. 
Witii most men law is a trade 5 witli him it was ft 
science. 

Asa statesman, he was not more distinguished by 
the ;j;reat extent of his views, than by the caution with 
wliitli 'r.o provided against impediments, and the 
walciifulness of his care over right, and the liberty of 
the subject, in none of the revenue bills which he 
fiaiiied, though (ommittees reported them, is thereto 
be found a singlo clause that savors of despntic pow- 
er : not one tliat the sagest champions of law and 
lihi.rty would, on that ground, hesitate to approve and 
adr»])t. ■ 

It is rare, that a man, who owes so much to nature, 
descends to seek more from industry ; but he seemed 
to depend on industry as if nature had done nothing 
for him. His habits of investigation were very re- 
markable ; his mind seemed to cling to his subject^ 
till lie had exhausted it. Hence the uncommon supe^ 
ri^rity of his reasoning powers, a superiority tOftt 
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seemed to be augmented from every source, and to be 
fortified by every auxiliary, learning, taste, wit, imag- 
ination, and eloquence. These were embellished and 
enforced by his temper and manners, by his fame and^ 
his virtues. 

It is difficult in the midst of such various excellence, 
to say, in what particular the effect of his greatness 
was most manifest. No man more promptly discern- 
ed truth ; no man more clearly displayed it : it was 
not merely made visible— it seemecl to come bright 
with illumination from liis lips. But prompt and 
clear as he was, fervid as Demosthenes, like Cicero 
full of resource, he was not less remarkable for the 
copiousness and completeness of his argument, that 
lett little for cavil, and nothing for doubt. Some men 
take their strongest argument as a weapon, and use 
no other*; but he left notliingto be inquired for more 
—nothing to be answered. He not only disarmed his 
adversaries of their pretexts and objections, but he 
stripped them of all excuse for having urged them ; 
he confounded and subdued as well as convinced. — 
He indemnified them, however, by making his discus- 
sion a complete map of his subject 5 so that his oppo- 
nents, might, indeed feel ashamed of their mistakes, 
but they could not repeat them. In fact, it was no 
common eftbrt that could preserve a really able antag- 
onist from becoming his convert 5 for the truth, which 
his researches so distinctly presented to the under- 
standing of others, was rendered almost irresistibly 
commanding and impressive by the love and rever- 
ence, which, it was ever apparent, he profoundly 
cherished for it in his own. 

The only ordinary distinction to which he aspired, 
was military ; and For that, in the event of a foreign 
war, he would have been solicitous. He undoubtedly 
discovered the predominance of a soldier's feelings, 
and all that is honor in the character of a soldier, was 
at home in his heart. His early education was in the 
camp ; there the first fervors of his genius were pour- 
ed fortli, and his earliest and most cordial friendships 
formed ; tliere he became enamored of glory and waa 
admitted to her embrace. 

K2 
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Those who knew him best, and especially iu the «v 
mv, will believe, that if occasions had called him 
fwth, he was qualiiied, beyond any man of tlie age, 
to display the talents of a great general. 

^ The most substantial glory of a country, is in it& 
vii-tuous great men : its prosperity will depend on its 
docility to learn from their, examples 5 and that na- 
tion is fated to i^ominy and servitude, for which suck 
men have lived m vain. 



CHARACTER OF FISHED AME9& '^ 

This gentleman possessed a mind of high order, ia 
some particulars 01 the highest, and a just claim to be 
classed with the men of renins, tliat quality which it 
is so much more easy to discern than to ilefine ; that 
quality, without which, judgment is cold and knowl- 
edge inei*t ; that, energy which collects, combines,, 
amplifies, and animates. We observe in Mr. Ames a 
liberal portion of all the faculties and qualities that ea- 
ter into this character, understanding, memory, imagr, 
ioatidn, invention, sensibility, ardor. 

As a speaker and as a writer, he had the power to - 
•nlighten and persuade, to move, to please, to cbarm^ . 
lEo astonish. He united those decorations that belong : 
to fine talents, to that penetration and judgment that 
designate an acute and solid mind*-^ He had the abil- 
ity of investigation, and, where it was necessary, did 
investigate with patient attention> going through a se- 
ries of observation and deduction^ and tracing the linkfl . 
which connect one truth witli another. When the re- 
sult of his researches was exhibited in dbcouree, the 
steps of a logical process, were in some measure con- 
cealed by the coloring of rhetoric. Minute calcula- 
tions and dry details were employments, however* the 
least adapted to his peculiar construction of mind. It 
was easy and delightful for him to illustrate by a pic- 
tore, but painful and laborious to prove by a aiasram. 
It was the piierogative of his mind to cuscem oy a 
Slance, soxapidas to seem intuition^ these truths wnidi 
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common capacities struggle hard to apprehend ; and 
it was die part of hia eloquence to display, expand, and 
efi force them. 

His imagiDation was a distinguishing feature -of his 
mind. Prolific, guand, sportive, ongina!, it gave him 
the command of nature and art, and enabled itiin to 
vary the disposition and the dress of his ideas without 
ena. Now it assembled most pleasing images, adorn- 
ed with all that is soft and beautiful; and now roseiu . 
the storm, wielding the elements and (lashing witli the- 
most awful splendors* 

Verj few men have produced more -original combi-' 
nations. He presentea resemblances and contrasts 
•which none sasv before, but all admitted to be just and 
striking. In delicate and powerful wit he was pre- 
eminent. He did not systematically study the exteri- 
or graces of speaking, but his attitude was erect and 
easj, his vestures manly and forcible, his intonations ' 
varied and expressivx;,*nis articulation difitinct,and his 
whole manner . animated and- natural. His written 
compositions, it will be perceived, have that glow anfi 
vivacity which belonged to his speeches; 

All the other efforte of his mind, however, were 
probably exceeded by his powers in conversation. He 
appeared among his friends with an illuminated face^ . 
ind with peculiar amenity and captivating kindness, 
displayed tX\ the playful felicity oi his wit. the force of 
his intellect, and the fertility of his imagination. la 
his manners he was «asy, affable, cordial, inviting con- 
fidence, yet inspiring respect. He had that refined 
•pint of society, which observes the forms ef a real, 
kilt not studied politeness, and paid a most delicate i*e- 
gird to the propriety of conversation and behavior. 

In public speaking, he trusted much to eccitement^ 
and did little more in his closet than draw the outlines 
rfhifi speech and reflect on it, till he had received 
dleeply the impressions he intended to make ; depend- 
ing for the turns and figures of language, illustratiom 
and modes of appeal to the passions, on his imagina- 
Mon and feelings at the tkne. This excitement con- 
UliaAdy when tte cause had ceased to operate. After 
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debate his miod was agitated, like the ocean after a 
storm, and his nerves were like the shrouds of a ship, 
torn by the tempest. 

Hebrouj'ht his mind much in contact with the 
minds of others, ever pleased to converse on subjects^ 
of public interest, and seizing every hint that mi^ht 
be useful to him in writing for the instruction of ^is^ 
fellow -citizens. He justly thought that persons be- 
low liim in capacity might have good ideas, which he 
might employ in the correction and improvement of 
his own. His attention was always awake to grasp the 
materials that came to him^ from every source. A 
constant laboi^ was going on in lus mind. 

It is happv for mankind, when those who engage 
admiration deserve esteem 5 for vice and folly derive a 
pernicious influence from an alliance with qualities^ 
that naturally command applause. In the character of 
Mr. Ames, the circle of the virtues seemed to be comt- 
plete, and each virtue in its proper place. 

The exercise of his talents^ and accomplishments 
was guided and exalted by a sublime morality and the 
spirit of rational piety, was ntodelled by much good 
taste, and prompted by an ardent heart. 

The objects of religion mesented themselves with a 
strong interest to his mind. The relation of tlie 
■world to its author, and of this life to a retributarj 
scene in another, could not be contemplated by him 
without the greatest solemnity. The religious sense 
was, in his view, essential in the constitution of man. 
He placed a full reliance on the divine ori;jin of Chris- 
tianity. If there was ever a time in his Iif«, when the 
light of revelation shone dimly upon his understanding, 
he did not rashly close lus mind against clearer vision ; 
for he was more fearful of mistakes to the disadvan- 
tage of a system, which he saw to be excellent and be- 
nign, than of prepossessioii^i in its favor. He felt it 
his duty and interest t(i inijuire, and discovered on the 
side of faith,, a fuhirss of evid-^nce little short of demon- 
etisation. In regard to arficles of ))eiief, his conviction 
was confined to those 1 a-^iiig prin ijples, about whick 
ch|*yitiaas have little diversity 01 opinion. Subtlj) 
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^luestions of theology, from various causes often agi- 
tated, but never determined, he neither pretended nor 
desired to investigate, satisfied that they related to 
points uncertain or unimportant : but he loved t* 
view religion on the practical side, as designed to ope- 
rate by a few simple and grand truths on the affections, 
actions and habits of men. 



CHARACTER OF JOHN MARSHAL. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, is in his 
person, tall, meagre, emaciated ; his muscles relaxed, 
and his joints so loosely connected, as not only to dis- 
qualify, him, apparently, for anj vigorous exertion of 
body but to destroy every thing like elegance and 
harmony in his air and movement. Indeed in his 
whole appearance, and demeanor ; dress, attitude, 
gesture 5 sitting, standing, or walking 5 he is as far 
removed from the idolized graces of Lord Chester- 
field, as any other gentleman on earth. To continue 
the portrait — ^his^hcad and face are small in proportion 
to his height ; his complexion swarthy ; the muscles 
•f his face being relaxed, give him the appearance of 
a man of fifty years ot age, nor can ne be much 
younger ; his countenance has a faithful expression 
of great good humor and hilarity; while his black 
eyes, that unerring index, possess an irradiating spir- 
it, which proclaims the imperial powers of the mmd 
that sits enthroned within. 

"^rhis extraordinary man, without the aid of fancy, 
without the advantages of person, voice, attitude, ges- 
ture, or any of the ornaments of an orator, deserves 
to be considered as one of the most eloquent men in 
the world 5 if eloquence may be said to consist in the 
power of seizing tlie attention with irresistible force, 
and never permitting it to elude the grasp, until the 
hearer has received the conviction which the speaker 
intends. As to his person, it has-al ready, been describ- 
ed. His voice is drv and hard ; his attitude, in his most, 
effective orations, was ofteu extremely awkward, aa 
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it was not unusual fnr him to stand with his left' foot 
ill advance ; while all his gesture proceeded from his ,. 
right arm, and consisted merely in a vehement, per- 
pendicular swin;/; of it, from about the elevation of 
his head, to the bar behind which he was accustomed 
to stand. As to fancy, if she holds a seat in his mind 
at all, which is very much doubted, his gigantic genius 
tramples with disdain, on all her flower-dcckt plats 
and blooming parterres. IIow then, it will be asked 
with a look of incredulous curiosity, how is it possi- 
ble, that such a man can hold the attention of un au- 
dience enchained, through a speech of even ordinary 
IftOgth ? The explanation is easy. 

He possesses one oriijinal, and almost supernatural 
faculty: tlie facuky of developing a subject by a 
single glance of his mind, and detecting at once, the 
very ]>oint on which every controversy depends. No 
matter what the question ; though ten times more 
knotty than " the gnarled oak," tlie lightning of heav- 
en is not more rapid, not more resistless, tlian his as- 
tonishing penetratioja. N©r d«es the exercise of • it^ 
seem to cost him an effort. On the contrary, it is aa? 
easy as vision. I am persuaded that his eyes cannot 
fly over a landscape, and take in its various objecti 
Wjth more promptitude and facility, than his mind^ 
embraces aad analyzes the most complex subject.— - 
Possessing this intellectual elevation, which enablf«. 
him to loot down and comprehend the whole ground • 
ai once, he determines immediately, and without diffi- 
culty, on which side the question maybe most advan- 
tageously approached and assailed. In a bad cause 
his art consists in laying his premises so remotely^' 
from the point difectly in debate, or else in terms so 
general and so specious, that the hearor, seeing no 
consequence which can be drawn from them, is just - 
as williug to admit them as not ; but, his promises 
once admitted, tlie demonstration, however distant, 
follows as certainly, as cogent I v, as inevitably, as any 
demonstration in JEuclid. All his eloquence con^ 
sists in the apparently deep self conviction, and em- 
phatic earnestness- of hi^^manuer ; the^ corrcspou- 
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dent siteplicity and energy of his style 5 the close and 
logical connection of his thoughts 5 and the easy 
gradations by which he opens his lights on the atten- 
tive minds of his hearers. The audience are never 
permitted to pause for a moment. There is no stop- 
ping to weave garlands of flowers to hang in festoons 
around a favorite argument. On the contrary, every 
sentence is progressive— evei'y idea sheds new lights 
on the subjects— the listener is kept perpetually in 
that sweetly pleasurable vibration, with which the 
mind of man always receives new truths— the dawn ad- 
vances in easy but unremitting pace — the subject 
opens gradually on the view— until, rising, in high 
relief, in all its native colors and proportions, tne ar^- 
gument is consummated, by the conviction of the de- 
Bghted hearer. 

The success of this gentleman, has rendered It 
doubtful with severa literary characters in this coun- 
try, whether a high fancy be of real, use or advantage 
to any one but a poet. They contend, that although the 
most beautiful flights of the happiest fancy, interspers- 
ed through an ar^^^ument, may give an audience the 
momentary dclijrhtful swell of admiration, the tran- 
sient thrill of divinest rapture ; yet, that they produce 
no lasting eflfect in forwarding the purpose of the 
speaker : On the contrary, that they break the unity 
and disperse the force of an argument, which other- 
wise, advancing in close array, like the phalanx of 
Sparta, would carry every triing before it. They 
give an instance in the c-lebrated Curran ; and pre- 
tend that tliis fine fancy, although it fires, dissolves, and 
aven transports his auiiicncc to a momentary frenzy, 
is a real and a fatal misfortune to his clients ; as it calls 
©ff the attention of the jurors from the iatrinsic and 
essential merits of the defence ; eclipses the justice 
of the client's cause, in the blaze of tlie advocate's tal- 
ents ; induces a suspicion of the guilt which requires 
such a glorious display of refulgence to divert their 
inquiry ; and substitutes a fruitless short-lived ecsta- 
cy in flie place of permanent and substantial convic- 
tion. Hence they say that the cUeat of Mr. Curram 
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is invariably the victim of the prosecution^ which, that 
ible and eloquent advocate is employed to resist— 
The doctrine, in the abstnct, raaj be true. It is to 
be feared, however, that Mr. Curran's failures may be 
traced to a cause very diflferent from any fault either 
in the style or execution of his enchanting defences. 
To return to the Chief Justice of the United States. 
His adversaries allege that he is a mere lawyer ; that 
his mind has been so long tramm[elled bj judicial pre- 
cedent, so long habituated to the quart and tierce of 
forensic dij^ladiation. (as Doctor Johnson would proba- 
bly have called it) as to be unequal to the discussion ofa 
great question of state. Mr. Curran. in his defeute of 
Rowan seems to have sanctioned the probability of 
such an effect trom such a cause, when necomplainsof 
his own mind as having been niassatred and circum- 
scribed, by a strict and technical adherence to es- 
tablished forms ; but in the next breath, an aston- 
ishing burst of the grandest thought, and a power 
of comprdension to winch there seems to be 
no eartlily limits, prove that his complaint, as it 
relates to himself, is entirely without foundation. In- 
deed, if the objection to the" Chief Justice, mean any 
tlnng more than that he las not h^d the same illu- 
mination ;u}(l exercise in matters of state, as if he 
had devoted his life to them, it cannot be admitted. The 
force of a cannon isihe same, whether pointed at a 
rampart or a man of war, althoujih practice may have 
made the engineer more expert in the one case than 
tlie other. o it is clear, that practice may give a man 
a greater command over (»ne class of subjects thaa 
another; but the inherent energy of his mind remains 
the same, whithersoever it n.ay lie directed. From 
this impression there is not any cause to wonder at 
what is called a universal j|>:enius : It proves only t..at 
the roan has applied a powciful mind to the consider- 
ation ofa great variety of subjects, nnd pays a com- 
pliment rather to his superior industry tlian his supe- 
rior intellect.^ It is very certain th«t tlv ?.' ritlf nion of 
whom we are speakhi^ pos^!♦•!^scs* t\-y /jz/??'- ?' which 
might constitute a universal genius j^— according to 
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tlie ustral acceptation of the phrase— Put if he be 
the ti'uant whicn his warmest friends ro])rescnt him 
to be, there is very little probability that he will ever 
reach this distinction. 



CHARACTER OF JOSEPH DEXNIE. 

Our country will be insensible of its obligations, 
unless it number Mr. Dennie among its most merito- 
rious citizens. Next, and next only to those distin- 
guished beings to whom heaven has given capacity to 
lead a nation's arms to freedom, orguide her councils 
=to happiness, may be safety ranked the few, who con- 
tribute to purify her morals and adorn her name by 
elegaiit literature. Their value is not always appreci- 
^atcfr!, because the gradual revolution they accomplish, 
may escape the eye of vulgar calculation, but their ef- 
ficacy is not less certain, nor their utility loss perma- 
nent.' — In our own country, more especially, the « 
avenues to political fame are so wide, the interest of 
public concerns so overwhehniiig, that they r I sorb, 
perhaps, too much of our attention. For the distinc- 
tion they conier is momentary, the honors they bring 
are very precarious ; and often, after a few years of 
feverish notoriety, that man subsides into a mortified 
and sullen politician, whose talents otherwise direct- 
ed, might have yielded honorable distinction to him- 
self, and permanent lustre to his country. 

Mr. Dennie gave to the powers of his mind a far 
more useful application. '! he great purpose of all 
his exertions, the uniform pursuit of his life, >\as to 
(lisseniinate among his countrymen a taste forelca;ant 
literature, to give to education and to letters tlieir 
proper elevation in the public esteem, and redaiminff 
the youth of America tn>m the low career of sordid 
interests, to fix steadfastly their ambiticm on objects 
of a more exalted character. In this honorable en- 
terprise, he stood at first almost alone. But suck 
is the uower of a single nnnd in a«-^akei>ing the tal- 
ents 01 a whole nation, so ea.sily may the pliant mate- 
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rials of public opinion be mouliteil by the plastic haiiA 
i>f t^enius, that the establishment of his work may be 
considered as forming an era in the literary history of 
America. 

His oxample had a magical power, not only over 
"the circle who were inAuenced by attachment to his 
person, but on all who had the slightest tincture of 
learning. The attentir^n of the people was excited 
by his brilliancy, the purest scholars of tlie country 
flocked to his standard, and the nation was seduced 
iit once into the luxury of literature. This was tlic 
promiaeut object and the reward of his ambition, for 
no occasion was ever omitted to sustain our literary 
pretensions, and no man sought with more enthusi- 
astic kindness the faintest glimmeiings of American 
genius. — The first efforts of the timid were encourag- 
ed by an attractive gentleness, their errors corrcTcted 
with tniUlness, and none were repelled by &uperciliou8- 
ness or dogmatism. How successful were hift en* 
deavors to purify the taste, and improve the morals 
of his countrymen, how long an 1 how largely be con- 
tributed to their instruction and amusement, need not 
\)c told by auv who are familiar with American Socie- 

Of the individual himself, we may be permitted to 
gpeak with greater confidence. In the various ^ac- 
quirements which compose the character of a man of 
letters, Mr. Dennie haa unquestionably in tliis country, 
and few if any superiors in Europe. At a very early 
age, he abandoned the ordinary pursuits of life to 
oner his undivided devotion on the altar of litera- 
ture. The love of letters was indeed, his darlins 
passion, the light which had charmed his youth, which 
dluminated his manhood, which still threw its mellow 
and wavering beam on the sickness and sorrow even 
of his dying hour. In the indulgence of this entlmsi- 
asm he had been a most laborious student, he had 
read every thing on every subject, so that if the rig- 
idly exact sciences be excepted, there was scarce^ 
a topick of human knowledge with which he was 
not familiar. But he delighted most in the meral 
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?tiiirios, in those inquiries, which diversified br a 
rhousaml hues, rondii. t us to the knowledge of man. 
of his history, his n ;ture and his hahils, the most 
s|^li!ndi<l perioils of his existence, the hliihest oxer- 
iio:!-» of his intellect. These were the favi)rite studies 
to v.'.iich he abandoned all iiis i^enius. lie jjad rar.^- 
^d, indeed, with an excursive step over t!ie entire field 
of literature; but he loved most to lin;^er by ll:o-e 
cnchantin;j!; spots which the highest culture had em- 
bellislied, and to gather from their exuberance the 
dioiccst flowers. 

So pure, indeed was its texture, so delicate its 
conceptions, that his mind seenied, if we may speak 
so, to have been bathed at its birtl^ in tiie very es- 
sence of literature, to be daily fed with the celestial 
dews of learning. The stores whieh his unwearied" 
diligence had thus collected, were retained by a mem- 
ory of extraordinary \'igor, and animated by an ar- 
dent and almost oriental imagination. Such was the 
discipline to which his extensive acquirements had 
been subjected, so obedient to his will the powers of 
his mind, that we have never listened with so much. 
fascination to the colloquial powers of any other indi- 
vidual. Abounding in felicity of expression, and a 
singular aptness of (piotation, decorated witfi every 
ornament that did not border on gauditiess, it pos- 
sessed a copiousness and elegance, and had about it a 
captivating originality, which we have never seen be- 
fore united. 

His written style was but the transcript of his con- 
versation. It was marked by the j^ame attractive 
Krace, the same affluence and even luxuriance, which, 
if it be considered as sometimes above its nifjert, rr- 
i*ed only by its elegance, like some spotless virt^in, 
Vflio, whether in the splendor of sf^eiefy. or the humble 
caiTH of the household, was always aitlre<l with fas- 
tidious delicacy. Of his works it wouUl be superllu- 
ous now to s])cak. since they will shortly be colleeti il 
by his friends, and must Hien vin(ii«:ate their ov.n pre- 
tensions. It M'as however, his own, and the pubiic 
mi:»fortuno, tliat his literacy exertions were, for ihe 
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ttn»»t part, occr.<*iiinal ahd tlcsultfjrv^lhat his nnnd haii 
iievei yt't been SL'eii In all its u.-vi jopomoiit. or occu- 
pied tiiC hi'Ji aJid ainple space wWich its natural ox- 
j^aiiijion would justifj it isi a.ssmnina;. His works are 
M\er(rove ratlier the promise ul' what he more stMiuusljr 
i^editated, and uhat but for his premature loss, he 
v/ouW not lifive failed to accomplish. Yet. even ira- 
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•ttost ii:!i sincere devotion to the ^reat c^use of re- 
!fi;i'>n and muials, and learning, which all his writings 
'.•sl-ftod to defend and dis-?emiiiate. 

DiU his literary attainments Jiowever distinguished, 
;.is works, liowcver honi/rable, were only subordinate 
pailri (if his estimuble character. The most exalted 
[ov»\ii arc not always luiitcd with the kindliest tcm- 
].ois, nsKi llic Haine 'jf .Q;enias is too often discolored 
i\y p-'J.i-i-iiy. .I?';r i!i Wi6 Ijciimonitnis compoiiitiony 
! »o l.j riiv 1 luilliiiijcy of j:i;der&'.i;idiiig was seen uu- 
-iiaii.fi v:.-;ir^ii t!i« r.ioit transparent purity of heart. 
The r;;;fLi<'?3 of friendship here hesitates with dia-. 
•i»i -t of ics own paitiaDty. Yet on tliose who have 
': j>y •! :cn ir^fi•)^.l•::y v^lTa dcparlod worth, there seems 
') ticv(»ULj wif'i a peculiar power, a peculiar duty t« 

Vv'o v.lil n(.»r, ill', reloiv. so far v»Tong ourselves, or 
uic niei.Mor\ of iilm who'.n we Io\<» to honor, as to sup- 
pn > ij:c coii\ic:(io'i Tijjit \{ was never our lot to know 
i heliiij; niero enipliai'fially p-ire and amiable.— Far 
'.''om i'lip.iirinp: h;j. ija»»!ral goodncj^s, the embellish- 
-rt.Mi-s of e<!:i'. ati'm rrvod only to '!;ive it a bolder.. 
'clicf. aiul t iViori'. sliUvli-u; toi;irast. \Viihall its rich 
variitv of o.'jianu lit. ii.^ lV>iooned coUimns. its Asiatic 
•luai^r.ili f'Ljri'. the inner temple of the. heart, was of' 
:.(;•• n.n*r c.Ii-.isie and Doric ^imnlicity. Tliei'C was in- 
deed in liii I ;i.ira'jt<,r. ^onictlimg (|uite new and orig- 
i»;al to our cxpeiieiice. 11 was not the simplicity of 
UoUlsiuith. nor tlic arllesi'iie?'.'? of Lafontaine. It was 
more amiable than either, it was the natural excellence 
of a heii^ 0. cupir I only with the Uouprubjp feelings . 
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of our nature, and shrinking intuitively from all the 
avenues by which the sordiil passions might approach 
lijm. In the midst of the world, he did not seem to 
live so much in it, as about it, in his (nvn abstract and 
unmin<clcd sphere of goodness. Yet he was not negli- 
gent of his duties- to society. In circumstances nev- 
er beyond mediocrity, \\e gave with a generous disre- 
gard of himself to all who needed his bounty ; in his 
least prosperous hour, he never withheld tlie liberal, 
though limited charity, and even the few to whom re- 
taliation would have been injury, received only kind- 
ness and oblivion. 

A man of letters by profession, he was totally free 
from literary jealousy ; but, severe only to himself,- 
and. apparen>tly unconscious of his own superiority, he 
^ve to every one the fullest measure of applause. — 
On his own liigh and scrupulous iionor, his life was a 
practical commentary. His religious convictions 
were steadfast and uniform. His faith etpiaUy remov- 
ed from intolerance and levity, was of that amiable 
cast, which renders religion the guide of prosperity, 
and the solace of misfortune, and on his own deat'u 
he derived from it those consolations, which his writ- 
ings have so often taught they were capaMe of im- 
parting. To his private virtues let those who have 
long known him, let that wide circle of whom he 
was the delight and the ornament, bear testimony. 
So full of urbanity and gentleness were his mannerst 
80 amiable his -deportment, that none could approach 
without loving a man from whom there never escaped 
an unkind expression, who, in his graver mood, was 
an instructive friend ; and in his social houi-s. a most 
ffajLand captivating companion. However, therefore, 
hia writings, may l^ received by the world, or with 
whatever harahness its colder eye may i-egard the 
weaknesses incident to his nature, there are many 
wlio will long see with atTectionate regret, the tomb 
which encloses a being once distinguished by all that 
can . endear our sympathies, or excite our admiration. 

L 2 
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NOTIOE OF PATRICK HENRlf. 

This gentleman was an orator, of nature; from the* 
memory of whose talents, this tribute of respect to 
which the J are so justly entitled, should not be with- 
held. His general appearance, and manners were 
those of a plam farmer, a planter of the back countrj ; 
and in this character, he always entered on the exor- 
dium of an oration ; disqualifying himself with looks 
and expressions of humility, so lowly and unassumr 
ing, as threw every heart off its guard, and induced 
his audience to listen to him, with the same easy open- 
ness with which they would converse with an honest 
neighbor : but by and by, when it was little expected, he 
would take a fliglit so high, and blaze with a splendor 
to heavenly, as filled them . with a kind of religious 
awe, and ^ve him the force and authority of a pro- 
phet. This was the manner of Ulysses 5 commencing 
with a depressed look, and hesitating voice i but it is 
presumed that Mr. Henry was directed to it, not by 
that example, of which it is very probable that at thie 
commencement of his career, at least, he was entirely 
io norant ; but either tiiat it was the genuine trembiins 
diffidence, without which, if Cicero may be believed, 
a great orator never rises / %r else that he was prompt- 
ed to it by his own sound judgment and his intimate 
knowledge of the human heart. I have seen the 
skeletons of some of his orations. The periods, and - 
iheir members, are short, quick, eager, palpitating, 
and are manifestly the extemporaneous effusions of 
a mind deeply convicted, and a heart inflamed with 
xeal for the propagation of those convictions. Thej 
afford, however, a very inadequate sample of his taU 
cuts ; the stenographer having never attempted to fol- 
low him, when he arose in the strength- and awful^ 
majesty of his genius. 



NOTICE^ OF SIR ROBERT BOTLE. 

it is indeed a most agreeable relief to my mind ta > 
Mttk from the stately and dazs&ling rhapsodies of thtt< 
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d&j,' and converse with this plain and sensible old gen- 
tleinan. To me his style is gratifying on many ac- 
counts ; and there is this advantage in him, that in- 
stead of havins three or four ideas rolled over and 
over again, like the fantastic evolutions and ever 
changing shapes of the sun embroidered cloud, ypu 
ffain new materials, new information at every breath > 
In point of ornament he is -the first grade in themivfity 
cliasm (through the whole of which the gradation's 
may be distinctly traced) between Bacon and Burke« 
lie exhibits no redundancy ; has about him a perfect- 
ly patriarchal simplicity, and every period is preg- 
nant with matter. He not only investigates all tlie - 
subjects which are calculated to try tlie clearness, the 
force and comprehension of the human intellect: he 
introduces othei*s, also, in handling whereof, he shews 
the masterly powers with which he could touch > the 
If^eys of the heart, and awaken all the tones- of sensi- 
bihty which belong to man. . Surely if ever a humau 
being deserved to be canonized for great, unclouded 
intelligence, and seraphic purity, and ecstacy of soul, 
that being was Sir Robert Boyle. When 1 reflect tiiat 
this ^^ pure intelligence, this link between men and an- 
g;el89'' was a christian, and- look around upon the petty 
infidels and deists with which the world swarms, 1 am 
lost in amazement! Have they seen arguments 
asainst religion which were not presented to Robert 
K>yle ? His religious works shew that they liave not. 
Are their judgments better able to weigh those ar- 
gaments than his was ? They have not tlie vanity 
even to believe it. Is the beam of their judgment 
more steady and less liable to be disturbed by passion 
than his ? O ! no ;— -for in this he seems to have ex- 
celled all mankind. Are their minds more elevat- 
ed and more capable of comprehending the whole 
of this great subject with all its connections and de- 
pendencies, than was the mind of Sir Robert ? Look 
at the men^— «nd the question is answered. How then 
does it happen that they have been conducted to a 
conclusion, so perfectly the reverse of his ; it is for 
this very reason \ because their judgments are less^ 
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!Vom tUo influence and raised above the mists of pas- 
sion ; it is because their minds are less etlieiial and 
comprehensive ; less capable than his was, *' to look 
Throu«;h nature up to nature's God." And let them 
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CHARACTER OF WILLIAM riTT. 

Mr. Pitt still rises \\ith an case, composure and asr- 
Anrance, indicative of former influence, while the 
house, conscious of his presence, are disposed to give 
Jiim ail that attention as a member, wliich he once 
commanded as a minister ; and though he is At pres- 
ent, a fallen statesman, he sustains a character none, 
the less ascendant as a man ; so that his enemies are 
not willing to approach nigher plain Mr. Pitt, thaa 
they did tne once arbiter of the Kingdom. 

The station which Mr. Pitt has supported so long, 
has given his eloquence a peculiar turn, and even ren- 
dered his character ostensiljly cold, hard, and border- 
ing on dry inliumanitj. The political calculator, al- 
ways in search of expedients, from habit regards man- 
kind mechanicallv, and sooner or later becomes im- 
penetrable to the first dictates of nature, and sublimelj 
overlooks every obstacle which might impede his 
course. Mr. Pitt's eloquence discovers a fiigid, pal- 
liating, defensive, vet positive, character. It has^ver 
been sufficient for him to maintain his ground : not 
to be driven from his post has been to gain the victo- 
ry. At this day, he addresses the speaker as though 
the conflict was still between himself and his great 
antagonist. Fox, while Addington is forgotten, and for- 
gets, that he is minister. 

Had Mr. Pitt labored his days in the opposition, he 
would have discovered himself a much greater orator, 
and a much nobler man. Ever on the defensive, he 
hifcs naturally fallen into a confined uniformity, .wkich- 
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h.is selildin pennittou him to take exciuVion beyond 
the te(l*u)us business of odicc ; at tlie same liisie, the 
svstt^m of covcnimoiit, finviiij^ tI\o < iirreiit of biisi- 
ness to min;^ic itsoif with thp si2;!.s. tears^ and <s;roans' 
of tlie nfiti.jii.has reinlered him oiiicially obnoxious to 
tiie peopio, and aftorded his parliamentorj enemies 
the faiivst pretences of attack. Once, indeed. Mr. 
Pitt found liimself on tlie side of humanity, and s' OMe 
co:iS!)iiu>uslv amonj*; Fox, Burke. Wilbcrforce and 
otliers. liut. singular as ^t may ap|)ear, he thai cnce 
found hii^is('lf iti a minority, l speak of the famous 
motion of Wiiberforce for the abolition of tlie slaye 
trade. 

Under these circumstances, the members of tlie 
opposition have every advantage, not onh of popular 
respect, but of Immanity, and conseciuently of orato- 
ry ; for true elofjuence must be bottomed on the hon- 
est feelin<5S of nature. But a-.prime minister has al- 
ready closed every pore to the ji;low of humanitv be- 
fore lie ventures to open the budget. Hence, Ke is 
cat off from the most fruitful source of elotjuence. — 
No appeal to the passions, no earnest supplication, no 
sjmpath^r with distress, no palpitation of the heart, 
render him dear to the people, and soften his exac* 
tibns. lie comes into Uie house, impelled by inexor- 
able necessity, and boldly exposes himself to tlie whole- 
artillery of tne opposition, knowing the final result of 
the question. But all this confidence in his numbers 
does not suffer him to remit the severest exercise of 
his own powers, in order to give, at least, plausibility 
to his most suspicious measures. Hence, it may be 
C^ily imagined that, before any important step is tak- . 
efty tna trpj^sury bench iiave aiieatly been summoned 
to weigh every difficulty, which the opposition might 
possibly raise. Thus, su<h men as I^ox. Sheridan, 
Grey, fiave the honor of beinj^ answered twice. But 
Fox is so various, rapid, and overwhelming, that he 
frequently poses the ^^hole ministry, who, long since 
ripe for. the (juestion, are happy to be released Uy the 
last resort of tlie minister — I mean his majoiity. 

Mr. Pitt 15 the most cool, perspicuous, dii^iiified, 
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and fluent speaker, who ever rose in a deliberative As- 
sam bly. The moinent he is expected, a solemn still - 
iiess pervades the house, and while his preson«e is 
felt, his adversaries lose all their infi'ience. His^ man- 
ner i& gentle and unassuming: his gesstures, moderate 
and conciliatory ; hib voice, musical, clear, and dis- 
tinct : his words, most happily selected, witliout the 
least appearance of selection, flow in an uiiruffled, 
uniform stream, always sufficiently rapid to interest^ 
and frequently to command attention. With these 
advantages, he opens upon the house a mind veteran 
in politics, and as extensive as the various relations of 
ihe empire. Nor is he deficient, though sparing, of 
the illustrations of modern science, and the embellish- 
ments of ancient literature. With a mind thus adorn- 
ed by nature, tlius disciplined by art, and habituallr 
cool and determined, no wonder he discovers, on afl 
occasions, a reach far beyond the attainment of ordi- 
nary men. A mighty kingdom he still seems to sup- 
port, nor does he sink under the weight, while the fal- 
len statesman is yet willing to hazard his former im- 
mense responsibdity. Doubtless, no mortal, in a< 
British house of commons, could support such a weig;ht 
ef character, unless his preeminent abiliUes had ni'st 
given him a necessary weight, and then that weight* 
of character had again seconded his abilities. 



CHAHACTER OF EDMUND BURKE.. 

MK Burke is dead. He is beyond the reach 6f 
public regard and hatred 5 and those who persecuted-, 
and those who loved him, may weep alike for the lo«|: 
of a victim and a friend. 

He was for so many jears engaged in public life ; 
so lon§ the most conspicuous and interesting figure ; 
that with respect to him every mode of description has 
been exhausted ; every talent viewed in every light ; 
every virtue either lavished or withheld 5 and so uni- 
versally, though variously, did he touch the passions 
of mankind, that all who spoke of him, or heard of 
hitn, became parties in the decision upon hia. charap- 
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•tcr, and entertained a host of adverse or partial feel- 
ings, enemies at once to truth, and evidences to tlu5 
magnitude of the subject. 

ilis ]irivat<' qualities, as an acquaintance, acompan- 
ion. and a fii<nd. arc said to hare been most useful, 
gratifjins;, and endearing. His manners, like his wH, 
were ever pla^TuL The naked charms of virtue and 
of truth, received innumerable and unstudied orna- 
ments, from a conversation pure in all its vivacity^ 
though unconscious of its influence over every de- 
scription of heairrs, who had taste or dispositions te 
be delighted or improved. 

The geuiub of Mr. JBurke was full of splendor : it 
was the reHection of lights from every quarter of the 
■material awl intellectual universe. His eyes shot 
throuj;li iin^ depths of science, and ascertamed the 
'^vanileiin^>», or enlarged the limits of conjecture. His 
fancy rich and liri^ht. infinite in its variety, and in- 
toxicuting with its beauty, furnished copious and 
striking Images, to illustrate and faiinliarize the ope- 
rations of a reasoriing power, otherwise too pi'ofound 
for common apyirchension. His eloquence, convinc- 
ing, persuasive, terrible when it assaulted, irresistible 
wucn it soothed^ dignified in its rapiflity, polished iu 
its vehemence, diffuse, without being languid, concise^ 
on occasion, without being obscure, never failed to 
agitate the fiercer, or to interest the milder passions. 
A spirit of divine morality breathed through him ;— 
and however our opinions may difler upon the actual 
effects of his words and writings, it va im great exer- 
•cise of candor to suppose that his intentions were 
pure. His immense stores of knowicilge, were in 
general, drawn forth, to promote, or to resist some 
practical object, and he forced upon us the necessity 
of appreciating all human intelli^^ence, by the ^ooJl 
or evil to which it i«i directed. The sensibility of his 
heart was exquisite, and ever alive : more rapid than 
the ilights of his iinagiiiatiur- — i: i;i.iuly !»»<. i jid, 
and at times, perhaps, too stror:<i lor his reason i» of- 
ten turned against tlie latter tlif* str»^r.i.{h" ii <k cMsion- 
aily received from both. Always i n^yig^d in the c(m- 
templation of mighty objects, he^ knew, that altJmugh 
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his objects were niighfy, his instiiimonts must be 
men. In onlcr to make the constitution wliat lie 
could approve, and the empire, wliat he wished, Iw 
united with a parliamentary party, which appeured the 
most respectable pnd eftectual means of accomplish- 
ing these en(h ; but in attempting to render party his 
instrument, he became himself, for a time, the in- 
strument of party ; and his dereliction of that sys- 
tem, upon the new turn of affaii'sin Euro])e, (the act 
of his life wl>ich has been the most unpopular.) ought 
to vindicate his pnnciples. though the consequences 
of it may arraign his judgment. 

in our iniperiect nature the superiority of one man 
to an(^tlu'r is no more tlian a partial superiority.— 
One towering faculty, in the composition of an indi- 
'^idual, bears down a«d casts a shade upon the rest ; — 
in conduct it obstructs their TiJ*e, as in comparison it 
extinguishes their lusture. ]VJr. Burke's miscarnages 
in the world of politics, though not proportioned to 
tlie grandeur of his undertakings, have bem more 
than piopoiiioned to those incurred by ordinary men, 
in the ordinary level of human charar ter. His fertile 
mind nourished every subject on which he thought, 
into a vast creation, multiform, rich in realities, in im- 
ages and in coiijectwres : nmch <)f it Huctuating and 
fugitive, complex in its materials. l»onndless in its di- 
mensions, and new to its author. More secure, but 
far less elevated, their lot, in whom ihere is little of 
invention to suggest, and notliing of Imagination to 
delude ; whose ideas do not multiply into clogs upon 
their judgment, but leave it through an empty re- 
)tion» a free and inglorious path ! VVhere these, and 
such men as these, have to manage only their respec- 
tive atoms, Mr. Burke, in his luxuriance, had to wield 
a universe — and to say that he failed, is to say that he 
was not a god. 

Some weeds of pryudicc sprurvg up with his opin- 
ioi'S ', a n,j?!»t of superstition iiuf»^ ovii hivr.. wiiich 
obscured important truths, and rai.sed a multitude of 
Tllusory forms ; Jiis fancy ahso..iar:\'l other subjf».cts 
witii these ; and his zeal comn:it.te(i tht^mjSO isifectrd 
t» the world. 'J he rest of aiaokind saw truth and. 
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felschood In colors less strong than Mr. Burke, tliough 
perhaps more minutely accurate. All those whose 
celd and shallow med iocri tj was incapable either of 
sympathizing with his sensibilities, or of fathoming 
his aeductio])s,made his greatness a reproach to him, 
asd ridiculed his intellect for being superior to their 
6wn. "eme philosophers, also of that malignant 
school which affects the absence of feeling to dis- 
guise its perversion, joined in a league of abusive con- 
troversy ; and madness and despotism were com- 
mon themes of invective, against one of the wisest 
and the best of men. 

Upon the whole, we must impute to Mr. Burke, 
so(ne of the evils we have suffered, but posterity may 
reap unmixed advantage from his works. He com- 
bined the greatest talents of the greatest men, and 
his judgment was overmatched, not by the abilities of 
others but by his own. Had he lived in the most des- 
picable age^ his genius would have exalted it ;— 
Lad he lived in the must tranquil age, his conduct 
miglit have disturbed it. He has left a space that will 
not soon be filled. He described a grand but irregu- 
lar course r — h's mejidian was more tolerable than 
his descending ray ; but the heat with wi»K:h he 
scorched us will soon be no longer felt, while the 
light which he diifuscd will shine upon us foreven 



CHAKACTER OF CHARLES J. F03t. 

Mr. Fox united, in a most remarkable degree, ihe 
•een^ingly repugnant characters of thu miMeit of men 
and the most vehement nf orat«rs. in private life 
he was gentle, modest, placable, kind, of simple 
mannei-s, and so averse from parade and dogmatism, 
as to be not only unostentatious, but even somewhat 
in(ictiv«» in convei-sation. His supenority was never 
felt but ir t>? instra-.tion which he imparted, or in the 
attention whi^^ his generous pn^fercnce usually di- 
I'ected to the more obscure members of the company. 
The simplicity of his manners was far from exclud- 

M 
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ing that perfect urbanity whick flowed still mor6 
from the mildness of his nature, than from familiar in- 
tercourse with the most polished society of Europe.—- 
His conversation, wlien it was not repressed by mod- 
esty or indolence, was delightful. The pleasantry, 
perhaps, of no man of \\ithad so unlabored an appear- 
ance. It seemed rather to escape from his mind than 
to be produced by it. He bad lived on the most in- 
timate terms witn all his contemporaries distinguish- 
ed by wit, politeness, or philosophy, or learning, or 
the talents of public life. In tlie course of unrtj 
years he had known almost every man in Europe, 
whose intercourse could strengthen, or enrich, or pol- 
ish the jniiid. His own literature was various and 
elegant. In classical erudition, which by the custom 
of England, is more peculiarly called learning, he 
was inferior to few professed scholars. Like all men 
of genius, he delighted to take refuge in poetry, from 
the vulgarity and irritation of business. His own 
verses were easy and pleasing, and might have claim- 
ed no low place among those which tne French call 
Vers de Societe. The poetical character of his mind 
was displayed in his extraordinary partiality for the 
poetry of the two most poetical nations, or at least 
lanj^uages, of the west, those of the Greeks and the 
Italians. He disliked political conversation, and 
never, willingly, took any part in it. To speak of 
him justly as an orator, would require a long essay.— 
Every where natural, he carried into public something -. 
of that simple and negligent exterior which belonged 
to him in private. ^\ nen he began to speak, a com- 
mon observer might have thought him awkward ; and 
even a consummate judge could only have been struck 
with the exnuisitc justness of his ideas, and the trans- 

Karent simplicity of his manners. But no sooner had 
p spoken for some time, than he was changed into 
anofhrr being. He forgot hinaself and every thing 
around him. He thought only of his subject. His 
gCTiius warmed and kiudled as he went on. He dart- 
ed fire into his audience. Torrents of in^petu- 
^us and irresistible eloquence swept along their feel- 
i^isrs and ronviction.—- He certainly possessed^ above 
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all moderns, that union of reason^ simplicittf and ve- 
hemence^ which formed the prince of orators. He 
was the most Demosthenean speaker since Demost- 
henes. " I knew him," says Mr. Burke, in a pamph- 
let written after tlieir unhappy difference, '* wnen he 
was nineteen 5 — fiince which time he has risen by slow 
degrees, to be the most brilliant and accomplished de- 
bater that the world ever saw." The quiet dignity of 
a mind roused only by great objects, the absence of 
petty bustle, contempt of show, the abhorrence of in- 
trigue, the plainness and downrightness, and the thor- 
ough good-nature which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem 
to render him no very unfit representative of that okk 
English national character, which, if it ever changed, 
"we should be sansuine indeed to expect to see succeed- 
ed by a better. The simplicity of his character inspir- 
ed confidence, the ardor of his eloquence roused en- 
ihusiasm, and the gentleness of his manners invited 
fiieudship. " I adinired,'* says Mr. Gibbon, " the 
powers of a superior man as they are blended, in his 
attractive character, with all tlie softness and sim]dic- 
itj of a child ; no human being was ever more free 
fi'om any taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood. Froiin 
these qualities of ids public and privatis character, it 
probably arose, tliat no English statesman ever pre- 
lerved, during so long a period of adverse fortune, so 
many affectionate friends, and so many zealous adher- 
ents.. The union of lirdorin public sentiment, w^ith 
mildness in social manners, was, in Mr. Fox, an hered- 
itar}' quality. The same fascinating power over the 
altaclimenf of all who came within his sphere, is said 
to have belonged to his father ; and those who know 
the survivors of another generation, will feci that this 
delightful quality is not yet extinet in the race. 

Perhaps nothing can more strongly j)rove llie deep 
impression made by this part of Mr. Fox's cliaracti'r, 
than the words of Mr. Burke, who in January, ITOr, 
six years after all intercourse between them bad ceas- 
ed, speaking to a person honorod with some degree of 
Mr. Fox's friendship, said, •* Tohi* s:tre, he is a man 
'iup.de to be laved J-^ and these e»np]uitit\al words wttr 
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uttered with a fervor of manner which left no doubt of 
their heart-felt sincerity. 

These few, hasty, and honest sentences are sketch- 
ed in a temper too sober ami serious for intentional ex- 
aggeration, and with too pious an afi'ection for the 
memory of Mr. Fox to profane it by intermixture witti 
the factious brawls and wrangles of the day. His 
political conduct belongs to history. The measures 
which he has supported or opposed may divide the 
opinion of posterity, as they have divided those of the 
piest^nt age. But he will most certainly command 
tlie unanimous reverence of future generations, by hia 
pure sentiments towards the commonwealth, by his 
zeal for the civil anil religious rights of all men, by 
liis liberal principles, favorable to mild government, 
to the unfettered exercise of the human faculties, and 
the pi-ogressive civilization of mankind ; — by his ar- 
dent love for a country of which the well-lJeing and 
greatness were indeed inseparable from his own glory, 
and by his profound reverence for that free constitu- 
tion, which he was universally admitted to undei'stand 
better llian any other man of his age, both in aa 
exactly legal, and in a comprehensively philosoph- 
iiiul sense. 






CHARACTER: OF JOHN P. CURRAN. 

If it were worth while to combat tlie notion, that de* 
scent, that nobility, should alone be a passport to hon- 
or and virtue, the history of this man, would furnish 
the refutation. From no worm eaten statues, from no 
musty records of nobility, does he derive his title to 
honor, or his claim to reputation. He searched no 
Herald's office for the purpose of ascertaining the age 
of his tribe 5 he bribed no court favorite to revive some 
title which was extinct, in his favor. The star and 
garter with all those otlier gewgaws which amuse so 
Hiaijy children in the sha])e of men, held out no temp- 
tation to him. Overlooking all such puerile and anile 
distinctions, he threw himself on the resources of hia 
mind, resting his claim on the judgment of his cuteia- 
porarie&and posterity. 



To the unaccommoilatinj]^ spirit of the Spartan is 
joined, in him, the polish, tiie delicacy of Athenian 
manners. Now he reaches the point in debate by a 
few bold and nei-vous sentences, expressed with la- 
conic vigor and epigrammatic spirit : now his words 
appear to move only to the melodious and measure<I 
cadences of Attic harmony. The Spartan economy 
is forgotten, and an imagination, luxuriant beyond all 
account, is permitted to range as it were in despite of 
control and indt^rision of method, in all the sportive- 
ness of mirth, and all the poignancy of satire. 

Tlie voice of this man happily corresponds with 
his genius ; easily, by its compass and flexibility, ac- 
commodating itself to the several passions which he- 
wishes to convey. It is a clear medium by winch he 
is enabled to transfuse his spirit into his hearers, and 
kindle in their hearts an enthusiasm in defence of lib^ 
erty, which like the Greek fire, is never afterwards c 
be extinguished. 

When his soul is inflamed with the frantic excesses 
m tyranny, the darkness on his brow gives notice of 
the tempest th.-U is gatherings : while the lightning in 
-hi^ eye, an unerring precursor, announces the tuun- 
tfer that is to follow. If is invective is keen, is terrible, 
is desolating. The great Iwds of the court tremble 
on their bQnches, surrounded by guards and clad in 
purple and ermine ; whilst, like a minister of divine 
wrath, he denounces against them the vengeance of 
Heaven, and the curses of posterity. The spies of 
the Government have been known to faint under his 
examination, alledging that they were unable tp bear 
tke fire of hift eloquence, and the torture of his-' inters 
rogatories. 

He is small of stature, and of a visage sallo^v and 
wan : but when he opens his lij)8, his personal defects 
vanish ; his stature reaches the clouds and he appears 
to be, alone, graceful and lovely in the creation. You 
are under a species of enchantii^ent, similar to what 
Horace alludes to in his Art of Poetry, when the skil- 
ful dramatist transports you sometimes to Thebes ami 
sometimes to Athens. Curran is indeed a magician 
who enithaina the imaginations of his hearers^ aiS the * 

Ma 
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"^^ -ch potency, tliat neither wisdom nor ig- 

.lave any charm to resist it. 
.len he harangues in defence of the rights of' 
.dnkind, the most bigotted are in love with liberty 
and virtue; whilst with a master-hand he portrays 
the miseries of Ireland, not a dry eye is to be seen ;— 
the court is drowned in tears ; corrupt juries, packed 
and empannelled for the special purpose of condem- 
nation, softened and touched by his eloquence, resign 
to him their victim ; the prison doors-fly open at his 
approach; the chains fall from the handi^of the vic- 
tims. He is the Angel of Mercy, whose lips, touch- 
ed with fire, by the Almighty, whisper hope in the 
dungeon of despair, and speak deliverance to the cap- 
tive. 

But ta form a correct estimate of this wonderful 
man, you must consider him, not merely as aft orator, 
as a man distinguished only in a single walk or de- 
partment of literature. Men in general have their 
fort or strong ground in which lies their peculiar er- 
cellence and strength. But this is not the case with 
him ; in every thing he is great, in every thing 
equal. He is, as it were, a centre in the circle of 
sciences, an attractive and luminous focus, on which 
rays are incessantly falling from all parts of tlie orb ; 
a profound mathematician ; a logician, acute, subtle^ 
and persuasive ; a philosopher, elegantly speculative, 
and profoundly erudite ; a wit, sometimes lashing 
vice with the wrath and indignation of Juvenal, some- 
times tittering at folly with the elegant and courtly 
irony of Flaccus ; a politican, clear-sighted, steady 
and incorruptible; an orator, realizing and traii&r 
cending the definition of Cicero. 



CHARACTER OF LORD OLIVE, 

Ah ! the tale is told ! The scene is ended, and tiie^ 
curtain &lls ! As an emblem of the vanity of all earth- 
ly pomp, let his monument be a globe ; but be thatslobe 
a bubble ; let bis effigy be a man walking round it in 
his sleep ;— «nd let Fame, in the character of shadow^ 
jasciibe )u3 honors on the air. 
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I view him but as yesterday on -the burning plains 
of Plassy, doubtful of life, of health, of victory ;— I 
see him m the instant when " to he or not to 6^,'' 
were equal chances to the human eye. To be a Lord 
or a slave — to return loaded with the spoils or remain 
mingled with the dust of India. Did necessity aU 
ways justify the severity of a conqueror, the rude 
tongue of censure would be silent 5 and however 
painfully he might look back on scenes of horror, th& 
pensive reflection would not alarm him. Though his' 
feelings suffered, his conscience would be acquitted. 
The sad remembrance would move serenely, and leave 
tiie mind without a wound. But oh, India ! thou loud 
proclaimer of European cruelties, thou bloody monu- 
ment of unnecessary deaths, be tender in the day of 
inquiry, and show a christian world thou canst suffer 
and foi^ive ! 

Departed fi'om India and loaded with the plunder, I^ 
see him doubling the Cape, and lookiijg ^vis!lfully to* 
Europe^ I see him meditating on years of pleasure, 
and gratifying his ambition with expected honors, t 
see his arrival pompously announcea in every news- 
paper, his eager eye rambling through the crowd in 
quest of homage, and his car listening lest an ex- 

{iression of applause shtuld escape him. Happily 
or him be arnved before his fame ; and the short in- 
terval was a time of rest. From the crowd I follow 
him to the court ; I see him enveloped in the sunshine 
of sovereign favor, rivalling the great in honors, the 
proud in splendor, and the rich m wealth. From the 
court I trace him to the country ; his equipage moves 
like a camp ; every village bell proclaims his coming ; 
the wondering peasants admire liis pomp, and his 
heart runs over with joy. 

But, alas ! not satisfied with uncountable thous- 
ands, I accompany him again to India*— I mark the 
variety of countenances which appear at his landing. 
Confusion spreads tiie news. Every passion seems 
alarmed. The wailing widow, the crying orphan, and 
die childless parent remember and lament ; the rival 
nabobs coui*t nis favor } the rich dread his power and 
tiie poor his severity. Fear and terror march like pi- 
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oncers bv'fore his camp ; imirder and rapine accomps- 
n V it ; {limine ami wr-jtchedness foUow iu the rear ! 



shakspearf/s othexlo. 



Othello, wlio is apparently the hera of th© fable, is-- 
one of the nvost memorable personages whose char- 
acter and exploits are recorded either in fictitious or 
legitimate history. Thouj^h the vulgar idea, which 
figures Iiim black, as an African, is absurd, yet he is^ 
unquestionably tawny as a Moor. He is a giim war- 
rior in the wane of hie, without any aflTectation of the. 
courtier's boftuess, and witliout the least pretence to 
toilet beautv. With all a soldier-s frankness, he do- 
dares that he is but moderately skilled in tiie arta. 
cither, of public or private eloquence. He painfully 
alludes- to the character of his complexion, and the. 
harshness of his speech. Yet all this is nothing but 
tlie amiable modesty of sterling merit. We know. 
from the conter.t^ that he is as valiant as Csesar, aa-. 
fi-ank as Aiitony, as magnanimous as ThemistocleSy. 
and as sage as Sid on. His intrepidity is of that gen- 
uine sort which is always tempered by the coolness, 
of prudence'^nd moderation. His nature is noble, hi». 
deportment digniCed^ his language undissembling, and 
bis henrt in his hand. Tlie world^s suflrage ia on hia^ 
bide. He has all the confidence of tlie state and alL 
the fondness of his friends. He is of royal lineage ; 
and, in the forcible language of the poet, who has im-- 
mortalized him, is evert/ inch a king. He has the dar- 
ii]g courage of an adventurer, and tiie prescience and sa- 
gacity of a statesman. He has experienced all the vi- 
cissitudes of life, and has surveyed the wide world both 
as a soldier and a pilgrim. He is as patient of hard- 
ships as Lucius Cataline, nor less in love th^m he of the 
arduous, the romantic, and the incredible. The flinty 
and steel couch of war is his thrice driven bed of down. 
What is rugged to others is smootli to him. In sti*ange 
and m Ystenous alliance, he unites the soul of candor, 
and the facility of a man of the world, with the strat- 
agem of war; and tlie dignified reserve of a pdiitictaxu 
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SPECIMENS OF ELOQUENCE. 



EXTRACT FROM MR* BURKE's SPEECH ON CONCILIA- 
TION WITH AMERICA. 

As to the wealth wliich the colonies have drawn 
from the sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter 
fully opened at your bar. You surely thought those ac-- 
qulsitions of value, for they seemed even to excite your 
ciivy 5 and yet the spirit^ by which that enteqirising 
employment has been exercised, ought rather, m my 
opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration. 
And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it ? Pass 
by the btner parts, and look at the manner in which the 
people of New-Ens^land have of late carried on the 
whale fibhery. Whilst »we follow them amongst the 
tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them penetrat- 
ing into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay 
anu Davis's Sti-aights, whilst we are looking for theu^ 
beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they nave pierc- 
ed into the opposite regiim of polar cold, that they are 
at the antipodes, and engaged umlcr the frozen ser^ 
pent of the South. Falkland Island, which seemed 
too remote and romantic an object for the grasp of na- 
tional ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the 
progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the equ - 
noctial heat more discouraging to them, than the ac- 
cumulated winter of both the poles. We know that 
whilst some of them draw the line and strike the har- 
poon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, 
and pursue the gigantic game along the coast of Bra- 
zil. No sea but what is vexed by their fislieries. No 
climate that is not witness to their tolls. Neither the 
perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of Finance, 
nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enter- 
prize, ever carried this most perilous mode of hard in- 
dustry to the extent tQ which it has been pushed by 
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this recent people ; a people who are still, as it v 
but in the gristle, and not yet han^enetl into the 
of manhood. When I contemplate these things ; \ 
I know that the colonics in s;eneral owe little or i 
ing to any care of ours, and that they are not < 
pressed into this happy form by ih^ constraint 
watchful and suspicious ffovernment. hnt that thr^ 
a wise and salutary neglect, a gen^t-roiis nature 
been suffered to take her own way to perfection ; \ 
I reflect upon these effects, when I see how prt 
ble tliey have been to us, I feel all the pride ot p( 
sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of hu 
contrivances melt, and die away within me. Mj 
or relents. I pardon something to the spirit of libn 



SCR. BURK£*S SPSECH AT BRISTOL. OX DECLINING 

ELECTION. 
OeNTLEMBN) 

1 decline the Election. — It has ever been 
rule through life, to observe a proportion between 
efforts and my objects. I have never been remark 
for a bold, active, and sanguine pursuit of advaut 
that are personal to myself. 

I have not canvassed the whole of this city in fi 
But I have taken such a view of it as satisfies 
own mind, that yoor choice will not ultimately 
upon me. Your city, gentlemen, is in a state of i 
erahle distraction ; and I am resolved to withd 
whatever sliare my pretentions may have had in 
unhappy divisions. I have not been in haste ; I h 
tried all prudent means ; I have waited for the ei 
of all contingences. If I were fond of a contest 
the partiality of my numerous friends (whom 
know to be amon^ the most weighty and res|x^ct 
people of the city) I have the means of a sharp 
in my hands. But I thought ii far belter, with 
strength unspent, and my reputation unimpaired, 
do. early and from foresight, that which 1 might 
obliged to do from necessity at last.. 
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Iain not in the least surprised, nor in the least an- 
jrnr> at this view of things. 1 have read the book of 
life for a long time, and J have read othnv books a lit- 
tle. Nothing has happened to me, but vi^hat has hap- 
pened to men much better than I, and in times and 
m nations full as good as the age and country that we 
live in. To say that l am no way concerned, would 
be neither decent nor true. The representation of 
Bristol was an object on many accounts dear to me ; 
and 1 certainly should very far prefer it to any other 
in the kingdom. My habits are made to it ; and it is 
in general more unpleasant to be rejected after long 
trid, than not te be chosen at all. 

But, gentlemen, I will see nothing except your for- 
mer kindness, and I will give v.av to no ofher senti- 
ments than those of gratitude, trom i''\K' bottom of 
my heart I tliank you for what you haw Ji»»ie for me. 
You have given me a long term, which is now expired. 
I have performed the conditions, and enjoyed all the 
profits to the full ; and 1 now surrender vour estate 
into your hands without being in a sio^le tile or a 
single stone impaired or wasted by my use. I have 
served the public for fifteen years. 1 have served you 
in particular, for six. ^Vhat is passed is well stored. 
It IS safe, and out of the power of fortune. \\ hat is 
to come, is in wiser hands than ours ; and he, in 
whose hands it is, best knows whether it is best for 
jou and me in parliament, or even in the world. 

Gentlemen, the melancholy event of yesterday reads 
to us an awful lesson against being too much troubled 
about any of the objects of ordinary ambition. The 
worthy gentlemen, who has been snatched from us at 
the moment of the election, and in the middle of the 
contest, whilst his desires were as warm and his hopes 
as eager as ours, has feelingly told us. what shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue. 

It has been usual for a candi»late who declines, to 
take his leave by a letter to the sheriffs ; hutl receiv- 
ed your trust in the face of diiy • and in the fare of 
day I accept your dismission. I am not,—- 1 am not 
at all asluimed to look upon you ; nor can my presence 
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tiiscotnpose the order of business here* I ham 
fend respectfully take my leave of the sheriffs, 
candidates, and the electors 5 wishing heartily i 
the choice may be for the best, at a time which ca 
>f ever time did call, for service that is not nomii 
It is no plaything you are about. I tremble wher 
consider the trust t have presumed to ask. I confi< 
perhaps i%o inuch in~my mtenlioQs. They were n 
ly fair and upright ; and I am bold to say, that I 
DO ill thing Tor you, when on parting from this plac< 
pray that whomsoever you cnoose to succeed me, 
may resemble me exactly in all things, txcept in 
^kbility to serve, and my fortune to please you. 



BONOLUSIOlf OF MX. BURKe's SPEECH OlSi MR. FO 

EAST INDIA BILL. 

And now having done my duty to the bill, let 
say a word of the author. 1 should leave him to 
own noble sentiments, if the unworthy and illibe 
language with which he has been treated, beyond 
example of parliamentary liberty did not make a f 
words necessary ; not so much in justice to him, 
to my own feelings. I must say then, that it will 
a distinction honorable to the a;^e, that the rescue 
the greatest number of tl.e human race that ever w< 
90 greviously oppressed, from the greatest tyran 
that was ever exercised, has fallen to the lot of ab 
tics and dispositions equal to the task ; that it has f 
len to one who has the enlargement to comprchei 
the spirit to undertake, and the eloquence to suppo 
so great a measure of hazardous benevolence. I 
spirit is not owing to his ignorance of the state of ra 
and things ; he well knows what snares are spre 
about his path, from personal animosity, from court i 
trigues, and possibly "raryi pcfpular dehision. But 
has put to hazard fiis ease, his secT{!ity. his intere 
his power, even his darling popularity, for tlie bent 
of a people whom he has never seen. This is the ro 
that all heroes have trod before him. He Is traduc 
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&Tid abused for his supposed motives. He will rOmem- 

■ ber that oblotjuy is a necefesarj ingredient in the com- 
position of all true glory : he will remembeV, that it 

*wa8 not only in the Uoman customs, but it is in the 
nature and constitution of things, that calumny and 

' abuse are essential parts of triumph. These thoughts 
will support a mind, which only exists for iionor, un- 
der the burthen of temporal-y reproach. He is doing 
imlee'd a great good ; such as rarely falls to the lot, 
and almost as rarely coincides with tlie desires of 
any man. Let him use his time. Let him give the 

"^A'hole length of the reins to his benevolence. He is 
now oira great eniinence, where the eyes of mankind 
are turned to him. He may live long, he may do 
much. But here is the summit. He never can ex- 

' cetd what he does this day. 

He has faults 5 but tln^y are faults that, though they 
may in a small degree tarnisli the lilstre, and some- 
times impcdrthe march of his abilities, have nothing 

"^ in them to extinguish the tire of his great virtues. 
In those faults, there is no mixture of deceit, of hy- 
pocricy, of pride, of ferocity, of complexional des- 
potism, or want of feeling for the distresses of man- 
kind. His are faults which might exist in a descend- 
ant of Honry the Fourth of France, as they did exist 
in tliAt father of his country. Henry the Fourth wish- 
ed that he might live to see a fov\l in the pot of every 
peasant in his kingdom. That sentiment of homely 
benevolence was worth all t4ie splendid sayings that 
are recorded of kings. But he wished perhaps for 
more than could be obtained, and the goodness of the 
man exceeded the power of the king. But this gen- 
tleman, a subject, may this day say this at least, with 
truth, that he secures the rice in liis pot, to every man 
in India. A poet of antiquity thouglit it one of the 
first distinctions to a prince whom he meant to oele- 
brate, that through u long succession of generations, 
he had been the progenitor of an able and virtuous 
citizen, who by force of the arts of peace, had correct- 
ed governments of oppression, ana suppressed wars 
of rapine. 

N 
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"Happj^man! How illustrious in yopr oSspnDgl 
IV'hat a citi'/.en arc tdu to p;ive to tlie people of Auso- 
niain future tiin^s! His ^me slmll «stentl beyood 
the Ganges and tlie Imlus. Tint -wlwie eartli shall 
hear his voice, and the thnadcr of hts eloqueoce fhaU 
ulencc thedinof A'af.^' 

This was what was said of tlie predecessor of the 
only person to-whose elonuence.it does not wrong 
that of the mover of this Inll to be compared. But tlie 
Ganges afld the Indus arc the patritnenj of the fame 
of my honoraWe fiiend, and not of Cicero. I confess 
,1 anticipate with joy the reward of these, whose wiiolc 
consequence, power and authority, eiist only for the 
benefit of manKind ; and I carry my. miud to all the 
■people, and all the names and descriptions, that, re- 
lieved by this bill, will bless tlie labors of this parlia- 
ment, and the confidence which the best house of Com- 
mons has given to him who the best deserves it. The 
tittle cavils of party will notJt>e heard, where frcedoiB 
and happiness will be felt. There is nut a tongue, a 
nation, or religion, in India, which will not bless tlie 
presiding care, and manly beneficence of this house, 
and of liim who proposes - to you this great work. 
Your names will never be sepn rated before the throne 
of the IJivine Goodness, in whatever language or with 
whatever rites, pardon is asked for sin, and rewacd for 
those who imitate tlie Godhead in his universal boun- 
ty to li is creatures. These honors you deserve, and 
tliey will surely be paid, wlien all -tliejargon of influ- 
ence, and party, and patronage, a^e swept into ob- 
livion. 

I hare spoken, what Ithink, and wh.ai"feel,'0f the 
mover of this \M\, An honorable friend of mine, 
speaking of his merits, was charged with having made 
a studied pancgyrick. 1 don't know what his was, 
mine, I am sure, is n studied panegyrick j the fi-uit of 
much meditation ; -tlie result of the observatioa »f 
near twenty years. For roy own part I -am happy 
that I have lived to sec this day ; I feel myself over- 
paid for the labors of eighteen yetfi-s, when at this late 
period, I am able to take my Aare, by one huraUe 
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Ti>te,in destroying a tvrannjr thai exists to the disgraea 
of t!m nation, and the clL-siruciion of su large a [lait 
ot^ the liuinan spedes; 



laiTSACT FROU MR. BUKKE S SPEECH OK THR NAeO» 

Among tlie victim»-to this-iBagoificent plan" of uni^ 
veraal plunder, worthy of the iveiuic avarice of the 
ftmectors, ^011 hava^A Iteai'd (and he has made luiri- 
self to be well remeiBfoeieU) of an ftidian Chief call- 
ed Uyder All Khan.- Thia tarn* possessed the west' 
tm, aa the company under the name of- the nabob of 
Afcot does the eastern, division of the (?kmatic. It 
WSB among Hie leading measures in' the design of this 
aioA (accoi-ding to their own ' emphatfc langv^] tit 
txtirpatf. this Hyder Aik They declared tnte nabob 
of Arcotto be his sovereign, and himself to !)«•« reb* 
"dj and publicly invested their, instrument frith' the" 
sovereignty of the kingdom of Mysof©; Btit-thefp' vic» 
fibi was not of the paasive kind, 'rhey-: w^re sooR' 
•bilged to conclude a trtatyttf peace and'clofio alii* 
ince with this rebel at the gates of Madrasi llottt' 
before and since that treaty, every principle, of policy, 
pointed out this power as a natural alliance ; end ou 
nis part,>it was courted by every sort of amicaiite-officci 
■ B&t the cabinet council of English creditors would not , 
sdfier their nabob of' A^ca^tasigfl'the^tfeaty, nor even 
to give to a prince, atleast his equal, the ordinary ^'- 
tlea of respect and courtesyi' Fi^nn that time forwantt- 
a continued plot was carried on within the divan, 
black and white, of the nabob of Arcot,' fdr the de- 
Stroctioii of Uyder All.— As to the outward mcrabera 
of the double, or rather treble government of Madras, 
which had signed the treatyi^ tTiey were always pro*- 
Tented fey some overreiing infllience (which they dft . 
not describe, but which cannotbe miaunderstooil.) from'< ' 
performing what justice and interest combined so ctn 
dently to enforce. 

When at length, Hy^r Ali fonnd that tie bad to d» , 
with men who either wmld sign no cimvtatbne^.'^P^ 
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wliom no Ircatj and no signature couTd liind, and who ., 
were the (lett'rnnnerf enemies of humon intcicourae 
itself, lie decjeed to make the country possessed by , 
these incorrigible and predestinated crimina!$ ameni- . 
orable esample to mankind. He resolved, in the 
gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such tilings, 
to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument 
uf vengeance.; and tu put perpetual desolatiiin as a 
barrier between him and those against whom the faith 
which holds the moral ettmentaof tlie world together, 
was no protection. He became at length soconfiilent 
of his force, EO collected in his might, that he made n 3.,, 
secret whatsoever of his dreadful i-esolution. Having 
terminated iiis disputes with every enemy, and every 
I'ival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the nabob, 
of Arcot, hecfrewfrom every quarter whatever a sav- 
age ferocity couidadd to his new rudimeuts.in the arts 
of destruction 1 and compoundingall the ntaterials of 
fury, havoc, and desolation, into one block cloud, h^ 
hun^ for a while on the declivities of<the niuuntitios. 
"Whilst the authoi-8 of alltliese evils were stupidly gat- 
ing on tSis menacing meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon; it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
whole of its contents.uf>on the plains of the CBrnatic-— . 
Then ensued a scene of wOfthe iikeof which no eye 
had seen, no ht'art ccnceived, and which no tongue can 
ade(|uately tell. All the horrors of war before known 
or htar<l of, were mercy to that new havoc. A stornt 
of universal fire bidsted every field, cwisumed vvery . 
•v house, dcstTOjcd every temple. The nilscrable inhab- 
itants fiying from their flaming villages, in part were, 
slaughtered : others, witliout regard to sex, to age, to 
the respect of rank, or sacredness of function ; futhera 
torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped 
ill a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading 
spears of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept Into captivity, in an unknown and 
hostile land. Those who were able to evade this tein- 
pest, fied to the walled cities, llut escaping from fire, 
fiwonl, and esilc, tiiey fell into the jaws of fainino, ' 
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Tfie alms of the settleinenf, in this dreadful -ex-- 
(S^ncy, wore certainly liberal ; and all was clone by 
charily that private cliarity cimld cloj but it was a ■ 
peojilii in beggarj ; it waa a nation which stretched 
outits hands for food, ' For months together, theSc ' 
ereaturefi ofsufferaBC^ whoscTeryeitcess and Iiisury 
intheir most plenteous days had fallen short of the 
allowance of ourKUsterest fasts, silent, patient, rr- 
B^ed, without aedition or disturteoce, almost -witiiout 
c«mplaint, perished by a hundred a day in th^ streets 
of Madras ! every day seventy at least laid theifbodieg ■•' 
in the streets, or OH the glacis of Tanjore, tind erpir.' - 
ed'of famttie in die granary of India. I.was goinc ;' 
to awakfr^our justice towards this unhappy part ttT 
our fellow-citizens, by bringjing, before you some of- 
^E circumstancea-ofthis pfague of hunger. Of all 
the calamities- which beset aiid waylay the life of man, 
tfais comes the nearest to ourfwart, andis-thaf wherein:- 
the proudest of ua all feels himself to be nothing more ' 
than he is;but 1 find myself unable to manage it witir 
decorum ; these details are of a species of:-horr«r 80 ' ■ 
BaQseoDS and dispisting ; they ar&sodegradio^.to tlie 
suSerers and to the hearers; tUey are so'liumiliating -. 
to human nature itself, that on better thoughts^" I find 
it more adviseable to throw a pall'-ovci" this- hideous •■ 
object, and to leave it to yourgeneral coneep'^His. 
■ Foreighteen months, without interraisaion, this de- 
straction raged from the gates of Madras to the gates 
of-Tanjore ; tmd so completely did these masters in 
their art, Hyder Al! and his more ferocious son, ab- 
solve themselves of their impious vow, iAiat when the- 
British armies traversed a^ tney did the Carnatic, for 
hundreds of miles in alldii-ectionB, through the whole 
line of their march, they did not see one man, not one 
woman, not one child, not one four footed beast of 
any, description whatever. One dead, aniform, siienco 
reigned over the w^ole region. With the inconsid- 
er^le exceptions of the nairow vicinage of gome fev 
fatts, i wish to be understood as speaking literally. 
I mean to produce to von more than three Witnessp, 
above al) esceptioB, who wQ) support this ■awftton ; 
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ia its full extent That hurrioane of war pasa^ed^ 
through every part of the central provinces of the - 
Carnatic. Six or seven distncts to the norm and to 
the south (and these not wholly untouched) escaped . 
the general ravage. 

'Ine Carnatic is a country^ not much inle^or in ex-. 
tent to England. Figure to yourself, Mr.. Speaker^ 
the land in whose representation chair- yon*, sit ; figure 
to yourself the form and fashion, of your sweet and 
cheerful country from Thames to- Treaty north and 
south, and from the Irish to the Grerman sea^ east and. 
wc st, emptied and embowelled (may God avert the- 
omen of our crimes !) bjyso accomplished a desola- 
tion. Extend your imagination a little further, and 
then suppose your ministers taking a survey of this- 
scene of waste and ^desolation ; what would be your 
thoughts if you should be informed, that they were com- 
puting how much had been the amount of tne excises^ 
now much the customs, how much the land and malt 
tax, in order that they should charge (take it in the 
most favorable light) for public service, upon the relics 
of the satiated vengeance of relentless enemies, the 
whole of what England had yielded in her most exu^ 
ber'ant seasons of peace and abundance ? What would 
you call it ? To call it tjranny, sublimed into ipadness^ 
would be too faint an image ; yet this very madness 
is the principle upon which the ministers at your right 
hand have proceeded in their estimate of the revenue^ 
•f the Carnatic wlien they were providing not sapv 
ply for the establishments of its- protection, but re* 
wai ds for the authoKS of its ruin. 



fl^ONCLUSION OF MR. BURKE's SPEECH ON THE TRiAli. 

OF HASTINGS. 

I charge Warren Hastings in the name of the 
Commons of England, here assembled, with high 
erimes and misdemeanors !•— I charge him with fraud, 
abuse, treachery, and- robbery ! I charge him with 
ccu«lties unheard of, and devastations almost without 
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nanke ! 1 charge him with having scarcely left in In-. 
dia^what will prove satisfaction for his guilt. 

And now I address myself to this assembly, with. 
fte most perfect reliance on tlie -justice of this high 
court. Amongst you, I see a venerable and religioust^ 
band, whose province and whose duty it is^to venerate 
that government which is^ established in piety and^ 
mercy*.. Tathem, what must have been the principles. . 
oCMr. Hastings. 

Amongst you,l see the judges of England, the de-* 
liverers of law founded on equal justice. To them,^ 
what must have been the usurpations, the tyranny^ 
the extortionsof AVarren Hastings. 

Amongst yoo- 1 descry an illustrious and virtuoust 
train of nobles, - whose forefiM:hers 4iave fought and 
di^ for the constitutionrl men who do cveii less hon- . 
or to their chrldrlsn, than those children do io them,i- 
who are here assembled to guard that constitution 
which they have received. From them, what musix 
the violatepof all f^rms«nd constitutions deserve.- 

With one .voice they will encourage thia impeach-*^ 
jqent, whieh I here solemnly maintain. 

I impeach, therefore, Warren Hastings^ in the name^ 
•f^r. noly religion, which he has disgraced. I im- 
peach him: in the name of the English constitution^ 
which he has violated and broken* I impeach hinb 
m the name of Indian milHons, whom he has sacriiic* 
ed to injustice. . I invpeach him in the name and by- 
the best rights of human nature, which he has stabbed' 
tathe heart. And I conjure this hieh and sacredt 
eourt to let not thete pleadings' he heara in vain ! 



SXTBACT FAOM Itl(R. CURRAn's SPEECH OX THE TRIAL* 

OF ROWAN. 

This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necessity^ 
•f emancipating the Catholics of Ireland, and that is' 
charged as a part of the libel. If they had kept this' 
prosecution impending for another year, how much^ 
would remaioiKir a jury to decide upon^ I should be af 
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a lo:*s tu discover. It seems as if the program ' of -~< 
public I'cfurintti')!) was.eating away the ground of the - 
j)rinecution. .'^iiice tlie commencemeut of the prose- 
cution, tliis part oftha lib^l has ualnckily received the - 
Eanstiim of tSe L^islature. la that interval, our 
Catholic brethren have chained that aOmissioD, which 
it Beein»vas a libel tty propoEa-; lu. what w»y to ac- 
count fuf^'tliis, I am reallj at a loss. Have an; alarmft 
been occasioned bj tlie emancipation of our Catholic 
hre^ren ?. lla* the bigotted malignity of anj individ- 
nalB beer, crushed f Or, has the stability of the gov- 
crnmeut, or-lias that of the country been weakened ? 
Or, is one million of subjects stronger than three 
millions ? Do you think that the benefit they received 
sbnald be poisoned by the stings of venijeance P — If 
you think so. you must say ,to Wiem, " 1 ou have de- 
manded youii emancipation, and you have got it f but 
we abhor your persons, we are outraged at your suc- 
cess; and wiivnll stigmatize, by a criminal prose-- 
cution, the relief which you have obtained from ■ the 
voice of your country." 1 ask you, Gentlemen, do -■ 
vou think, as honest men, anxious for the public ti^n- ■■ 
quillity,consciou»that thereare wounds not yet com- 
pletely cicatrized, that you ought to speak tliis Ian- 
gaase at this time, to men who are too much disposed 
to think that in this very emancipation, theyhave been 
saved from their own pailiainent by the humanity. . 
of their Sovereign r— Wr, do you wish to prepare 
them for the revocation of these improvident conces- 
sions ? Do you think it wise or humane, at this mo- 
ment, to insult them, by sticking up in a pillory the 
man who dared to stand forth their advocate ? I pat it ■ 
to-youroathsjdoyou think that a biessiT^ of that kind, ■ 
tliat a victory obtained by justice over bigotry and 
oppression, should have a stigma cast upon it by all 
ignominious sentence upon men bold and honsit 
enough to propose that measure ; — to propose the re- 
deeming of religion from the abuses of the church— 
tiie reclaiming of three millions of men from bond- 
age, and giving liberty to all who had a right to de- 
Bitnd it-^ring, I eay, in thO' bo muob ccnsnred 
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iverdsof tl.ia jiiper, "Universal Emancipation !"— I ■ 
speak in the t^i^irit of the British Law, wtiich makes . 
liberty commi'usnratc with, and inseparable from, the 
British soil— which prwlaims, even to tlic stranger, 
and sojourner, the moment tie suts.bis foot upon Brit- 
ish e^rth, that .the ^uud on which he treads is holjT) 
and cojtseErated byuie^nius-of Universal Emanci- 
pation. No matter in what language his doom may. - 
have. been. pronounced ;^no matter what complexion 
iqcompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African , 
sunmajhave burnt apon him ; — no matter in what 
diwafi-oua battle hia liljerty may have t>e'en cloven : 
dpWD ; — no- matter with what solemnities he may have 
beendevoted upon the altar of Slavery ; — thefiratmo- ■* 

jsmthe touches the sacred soil of Britaiiii the altar and. > 
^ ^od sink 'togetber in tlie duat; his aoui walks. 
abroad in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond ; 
tite measure of his chains, that burst from around hira,' 
and tie stands rp.deemed, regenerated, and disenthral-, 
led. by the irresistible Genius of Universal Emancipa-.. 
tiun !— 

There is a sort of aspiring and a^iventurons creduli- 
ty, which disdains assenting to obvious truths, and de*-. 
lights in catdiing at tli9 improbability ufcircumtitances*. 
19. its best graund of £iith. To what other cause,., 
Cienflcinen. can TOu ascribe, that in the wise, the re- 
flecting, the philosophic nation of Great Biiljiin, fi ~ 
printei' has been found euilty of a libel, for publishing 
tkose resolutions, to which tlic present minister of that ■ 
kingdom had actually subscrUied his name J To what : 

. ii^er cause can you ascribe, what in my mind is still . 
npre. a&tonishing, in ttuch a country as Scotland, a 

. Bfttioa cast in the banpy medium between the spirit* 
l^% acquiescense of submiseivo^overty, and the 
stlirdy credulity of pam))ered wealth ; cjwl and Sr- 

■ d^nf, adventurous and persevering ; winging her e«- 
g^~ flight against the blaz.e of every science ; with an 
eyethat ricverwiiiks, and a wing that nSvei* tires; 
ci:d)viied as slie ia with the spoils uf every Art. and 
decked with the wreath of every Muse, from the deep . 
am},$crat)Dizing researches of her Hume?, to tbe^weet^^ 
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vi(] simple, but not less aublimc and pathedc montlit]^ 
ef her Burns— liow from the bosom of a couiitrv likv 
that.genius and clmractei-, and talenta, ktioiiM be ban- 
ished to a iliatant barb&i'ous soil, coudemncd to pine 
Wider the homd communion of vutgar vice and base- 
born profligacy, tor tw ice the period that ordiiiarj cal- 
culatioD gives to the coDtiNnance ofhumui tifei'' -' 
I will not, for ^e justice and' honor of our contnton 
eouBtry, suSer my oKnd to be borne away by tlie mel- 
ancholy antic^atioa o&Mr. Ronan'a conviction; [ 
will Dot relinauish the confidence, that thiatlay will bw 
tbe period of nis sufieriDg» ! and however-mffcilegelr 
hehasbeenhUhertopursaed, that your verdict will 
■end him home t» the arais of his family and the wish- 
es oftuB coiuitry:^ Buti^ which heaven forbid, it hath 
ftiJl been uufofluDateLydeterinined, that because )>e - 
has not'/bftot- to -power and aiitlioiity, because ha- 
wouldnotbowdown before the "jkildt'n calf and Wor* 
ship it,he istobebounilaBd cast into the I'ltrnace; I i 
60 trust in God, that thei-e is a rpdeeming spirit in the - 
•oastitution, which will be seen to wal)( with the sufi 
ferer throudi the flames, and to preserve him uuhurt i 
by the-confla^atioa. .. 



EXTRACT FROM MR.CURRAn's ! 
TRIAL OB FINERTT.. 

The learned gentleman is pleased to say that the 
fraverser has charged the ffovemment with the ciicoof' 
igement of informers. TTiia, Gentlemen, is another 
•mall fact that you are to deny at the huzaid of your 
Muls, and upon the solemnity of yoar oaths. Yon 
are upoa your oatlia to say tothe sistei- country, that 
the government of freland «ees no such abominable ill' 
ttruments of destruction- it» inforraers. Let me aalc 
jtfu honestly, what do-jou ftel, when in my hearing 
when in the face of this amiienre, you are called upou 
to give a verdict that every man of US, and every man 
of.you, know by the testimonyof yonrowneyes.tnbo 
irtterly and absolutely talw p— I spealt not now ofihi. 
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,ii)rflUio' proclamation of informet'g, with a promise -if 
■>»ecrecy and of extravagaot reward ; I speaif not oflhe 

^Ate ot those horri<lwretche8-who have been SD uftea 

^t^aDsl'erre(l fmtn the table te the doek, and from the 

-dock to thepillwry } lapeak of what your own ejes 
have Been da; aft«r day during the courae of this com- 
niaaionr from the l>o& where jou are now- sitting ; the 
number of horrid miscreants, who avowed-upon their 

■ oatha, that they t'ud come from tlie very seat of gov - 
eriHnciit— from the caistle, where thev had been work- 
id upon by thc^fear of ifeath- and the hopes of compen- 
ution, to give evidence ^ainet their fcUuws, that the 
mild and wholfaoroe councils of *his . government are 
Jiolden over tliese cata' ombs of living death, where the 
«ret{.h that is'boiicda man, liea- till hia heart has time 
.to fester and dissolve, and Js^hen dugupa witness. 
Js this fancy orisU fact ? — Have you not seen him 
: -^after Iiis resurrection from "that tomb, after having 
-been dug out of the region lof death and corruption, 
..'make his appeai'ancc upon, the table, the livioE image 

•rf life and of death, and the supretne arbiter of both? 

vHave you not Jnarked when he entered,'how the stor^ 
■wave of the multitude retired at hia approach r 
■Have you not marked how -the human heart Dowed to 

vthe supremacy of his power, in the undissembled hooi- 
.a^ of deferential horror ^--How liis glance, like the 
lightning-df Heaven, -seemed to rive the body of the 

-accused, add mark it fortiie grave, while hia voice 
warned the'devDted-wretcbvf wo and death; adeat^ 

'which no innocence can escape, nq!artelHde,ne force 
resist, no antidote prevent. 'Fhere was an antidote 
'-A Juror't aatA>— but even that adamantine chain, that 
boiuid the integrity of man'to the throne of Eternal 

.Justice, is solved and melted in the breath that issues 
from the informtr's moufA.— Conscience swings from 

)faer«aooring, and the appalled and aSiidited Juror, con- 

'■nits hia »wn safety in thesurrenderoftlie victim. 

Letme therefore remind TOO, thftt'though the day 

' .jnajrsooncome when our asne» shall be scattered be- 

|bn the winds of Heaven, the memo^ Af what y»u d« 

cannot die i it will carry down' to yodr pwterity youc 



> 
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lionor or your shame. In the presence ^anc! ift-^'tte 
■ name of that ever living Gml, I do tlierefore conjure 
you to refiect, that yoU have your characters, yotfr 
eonscieiices, t.lMit}ou have a Itsd the character, perhaps 
the ultimate closti sj of your country in your hands. 
Ill that awful name, I do conjure you to na^e meixy 
upon y«iur country and upon yourselves, afid so tu 
judge now asi you will hereafter be judged. 



"tXTKACT FROM :\1R, "VVIRT'S SPEECH ON THE TRIAL 
OF AARON nVRR FOR HIGH TREASON. 

A plain mnn whoknev nothing of the curious trans- 
mutations which tlie wit of man can work, would l>e 
very apt to wonder, by what kind of legerdemain Aaron 
BuiThad contrived to shuffle himself down to the bot- 
tom of the pack as an accessory, and turn up poor 
IMennerl.asj-et ats principal in this treason. It is' an 
honor, I dare ?ay, for which Mr. Blennerhasset is by 
no means anxious 5 one which he has never dispctela 
with Col. Burr, and which I am persuaded he would be 
as little-inclined to dispute on this occasion, as on any 
other. 

Since, however, the modesty of Col. Burr, declines 
the first rank, and seems disposed tfl force Mr. Blen- 
nerhasset into it, in spite of his blushes, let us compak^ 
the cases of thetwomen and settle this question of pre- 
cedence between them. It may save a good deal oif 
troublesome ceremony hereafter. In making this 
comparison. Sir, I shall speak of the two men, and ef 
the part they bore as I believe it to exist, and to be Sub- 
stantially capable of proof; although the court has al- 
ready told us, that as this is a motion to exclude all 
evidence, generally, we have a right, in resisting it, to 
suppose the evidence which is behind, strong enough 
to prove every thing and any thing compatible with the 
fiict of Burr's absence from the island. If it will be 
more agreeable to the feelinjgs of the prisoner to con- 
sider the parallel which I am about to run, or rather 
tiie contrast which I am about to exhibit, as a fiction, 
he is at liberty to do so, I believe it to be a fact 
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^^0 then is Aaron Burr, and what (he part which 
"he ha8 borne in this transaction ? He is its author ; 
its projector ; its active executor. Bold, ardent, rest- 
less, and aspiring, his "brain conceived it, his hand 
brou<rht it "wito action. Beginning his operations in 
New-York, he associates with him, men whose wealth 
is to supply the necessary funds. Possessed of the 
main spring, his personal labor contrives all the ma- 
chinery. Pervading the continent from New-York to 
New-Orleans, he draws into hisjplan by every allure- 
ment which he can eontrive, men of all ranks, and all 
descriptions. To youthful ardor, he presents danger 
and glory, to ambition, rank and titles, and honors ; 
to avarice, the mines of Mexico. To each person 
whom he addresses, he presents the object adapted to 
his taste ; his recruiting officers are appointed ; men 
arc engaged throughout the continent ; civil life is in- 
deed quiet upon its surface ; but in its bosom this man 
has contriveu to deposit^the materials which, with the 
slightest touch of his match, produces an explosion to 
shake the continent. All tins, restless ambition has 
contrived 5 and in the Autumn of 1806, he jjoes forth 
for the last time to apply this match.^^On this excur- 
sion he meets with Blennerhasset. 

Who is Blennerhasset ■? A native of Ireland, a 
man of letters ; who fled from the storms of his own 
country, to find quiet in ours. His history shews 
that war is not the natural clement of his mind ; if it 
had been he would never have exchjinged Ireland for 
America. So far is an army from furnishing the soci- 
ety natural and proper to Mr. Blenaerhasset's cha- 
racter, that on his arrival in America, he retired even 
from the population of the Atlantic States, and sought 

Suiet and solitude in the bosom of our western forests, 
iut he carried with him taste, and science, and wealth ; 
and *' lo the desert smiled." Possessing himself of a 
beautiful isla.nd in the Ohio, he rears upon it a palace, 
and decorates it with every romantic embellishment 
of fancy. A shrubbery, that Shenstone might have 
envied, blooms around him ; music that might have 
charmed Calynso and her nymphs is his, an extensive 

O 
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iibrar_y spreads its treasures before-him ; a. plijiusoph- 
ical apparafua offers to liim all the secrets and niya- 
teriesuf nature; peace, tranquillity,arnl innocence sSeil 
(lieii- mingleJ rfelights arounn iiira ; and to crown fhc 
encluintmeat of tliescenc, a wife who ia said to be love- 
ly even beyond her aer, and graced with every accom- 
flishmcnt that can reader it irresistiljle, hail blessed 
iin with her l«ve and madchtm the father of her child- 
ren. The evidence would convince you, Sir, that 
this is but a faint picture of the real lifu. In the midst 
nf all tliis peace, thiit innocence, and tranquillity, this 
t'east of the mind, this pure banquet of tlte heart—- 
the destroyer comes — he comes to tnm this paradiss 
into a hell— yet the flowers do not wither at his ap- 
proach, and no monitory shuddering throudi the bos- 
om of their unfortunate possessor, warns him of the 
ruin tiiat is coming upon him. A stranger presents 
liimself. Introduced to their civilities by the high 
rank which he had.tately heldin his country, he soou 
finds his way to thciriiearta by the dignity and ele- 
gance of his demeanor, ■the fight and beauty of his 
conversation, and the seductive and fascinating powers 
of his address. The conquest was not a difficult one. 
Innocence is ever simple and credulous ; conscious of 
no designs itself, it suspects nofie in others ; it wears 
no guards before its breast ; every Aoor and portal and 
avenue of the hcnit is thrown open, and all who choose 
it enter. Such was tlic state «f Eden, when the ser- 
pent entered its bowers. The prisoner in a more eii- 
{;a<;ing form, ivindino; himself into the open and un- 
practice<l heart of the unfortunate Blennerhasset. 
found but little diSicultv in changinc; the native cha- 
racter of that heart and theobjectof its affection. Bj- 
dcgrees he infuses intoit the poison of his own ambi- 
tion ; he breathes into it the fire of his own courage : 
a daringand a desperate thirst forglory ; an ardor pant- 
ine for all the storm and bustle and hurricane of life. 
In a short time the whole man is changed, and every 
object of his former delight relinquijhed. No mori- 
he enjoys tlic tranquil scene ; it has become flat and 
insipid to his taste : his books are abandoned ; his re- 
tort and crucible are thrown aside ; his shrubberv 
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blooms and breathes its fragrance upon the air in vain 
—he likes it not, his car no lon«::cr drinks tiie rich mel- 
ody of music, it longs for the trumpet's clangor and 
the cannon's roar ; even tl;e praitle of his babes, once 
m) sweet, ua longer affects him ; and the angel smile 
of his wife, which hitherto touched Ids bosom with e c 
Stacy so unspeakable, is now unfelt and unseen. — " 
(Greater objects have taken possession of his soul — l.ls 
imagination has been dazzled by visions of diadems, 
and stars, and gartere, and titles of nobility, lie has 
been taught to burn with restless emulation at th'.* 
names of Cromwell, Ctcsar and lionaparte. His en- 
chanted island is destined soon to relapse into a des- 
ort ; and in a few months, we tind the tender and beau- 
tiful partner of his bosom, whom he lately permitted 
not the " winds of summer to visit too rouglijy,'' we find 
her shivering pi midnight on the winter banks of the 
Ohio, and mingling her tears with the torrents that froze 
as they fell. Yet this unfortunate man, thus deluded 
from his interest and his happiness — thus seduced from 
the paths of innocence and peace — thus confounded in 
the toils which were deliberately spread for him, and 
overwhelmed by tho masteriiig spii It and genius of 
anotlier — this man thus ruined and undone, and niade 
\u play .1 subordinate part in this £2:rurjd drama of p^uilf 
and treason — this man is to be called the piinciprd of- 
fender : whife he by whom he wasth'.is |;I'ingcd and 
•steeped iii misery, is coniuaratlveiy ifinuccjit — n uiero 
necessary. Sir, neitiir r tue human h'.Mrt. lurc iho Iiu- 
nian understiinding, will boar a j)civer^iori .-;o mnn- 
stto'js and absurd ; sosljocking to thr j-oiil; so rovoK- 
ing to reason. O ! no Sir. 'i'he.e is no man wh.^ 
knows an, tidng of this afiair, wju) d(>{»iin(»t know thai 
to every boviy conceri\ed in it, Aar()n Burr vas as ili;^ 
M\n to the planets which surround liim: lu.*bounti iiicn» 
n their respective orbits, and t^ave tlicm their light, 
Uicir heat, awd their motion, l^et him not then shrink 
from the high destination which he has courted ; and 
having already ruined Blcnnerhassct in fortune, cha- 
racter and happiness forever, atteuvpt to finish the trag- 
vmIv bv thrustinj!; that ill-fated man b'*t\vcen hiuifceif 
""HHd p-inishmcntr 
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KXTHACT PROM MR. RUSSEl's ORATION ON AMER£» 

CAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Tt is a magnificent spectacle to behold a great peo- 
ple annually crouding Ihcrv temples to consecrate the 
annivcrsarT of their sovereignty. On such an occa- 
sion, the heart of every true American beats high with 
a just and noble pride. The black catalogue oiinjury, 
abuse, contempt and crime, which exiiausted forbear- 
ance and drove us. to resistance, rushes upon his mind. 
He passes in review those great men who tlien burst 
upon the world, and who endowed with every talent, 
und with every virtue, appeared to be expressly com- 
iiiissionod by Heaven to rule the storm of revolution. 
It was then, indeed, that human nature, which for 
eighteen centuries appeared nearly to have lost ?ill those 
(jualities which alone ennobled it, emerged at once 
from its degradation, and' recovered the lustre with, 
wliich it slione in the happiest days of antiquity. 

On the islands of the Adriatic, the mountains of 
Biscay, and the rocks of Uri, the spirit of liberty had 
indeed successfully sought a refuge. But driven, 
at last, from all that could delight her on earth, she 
Ijad already flapped her wings on the glaciers of Swit- 
z'^rland and was taking her flight towards heaven.-— 
The American people rose. They burst their fetters, 
ihcy hurled them at their oppressors, they shouted, 
(hey were free. The sound broke across the Atlantic, 
it shook the fog-wrapped island of Britain, and re- 
echoed along the Alps. The ascending spirit heard= 
it, she recognized in it the voice of her elect, and. 
bearing her course westward, she rejoicing saw her- 
incense rise from a thousand alters. 



EXTRACT FROai. A SERMON ON TII^ RESURRECTION OF 

OUR SAVIOUR. 

Twice had the sun gone down upon the earth, and 
all as yet was quiet at the sepulchre. Death held his 
sceptre over the son of God— still and silent they 
passed on — the rays of the midnight ipooji gleamed oa 
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their helmets and on their spears — the enemies of 

Christ exulted in their success the hearts of his 

friends were sunk in ilespondency and in sorrow — the 
spirits of glory waited in anxious suspense, to behold 
the event, and wondered at tlie depth of the ways of 
God ! at length the morning star arising in the East, 
announced me approach of light — the third day began 
to dawn upon the world, wlien on a sudden the earth 
trembled to its centre, and the powers of heaven were 
shaken~-an angel of God descended~-the guards 
shrunk back from the terror of His presence, and fell 
prostrate on the ground — " His countenance was like 
liehtning, and his raiment white as snow" — He " roll- 
ed away the stone from the door of the sepulchre and 
sat upon it!!' But who is this that cometh from the 
tomb, with dyed gai'ments from the bed of death ?— 
^' He that is glorious in his apparel, walking in the 
greatness of his strength ?'' It is thy Prince, (> Zion ! 
Christians ! it is your Lord ! He hath trodden the 
wine press alone; He hath stained hb raiment with 
blood ; but now as the first born from tlie womb of 
nature, he meets the morning of his resurrection— he 
arises a conquerer from the grave — he returns with 
blessings from the world of spirits^ie brings salva- 
tion to the sons of men ! Never did the returning sun 
usher in a day. so glorious. It was the jubilee of the 
universe ! The morning-stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy ! The Father looked 
down from his throne in the heavens with complacen- 
cy — he beheld his world restored — he saw his work 
tnat it was good. Then did the desert rejoice ; the 
face of nature was gladdened before him, when the 
bleskngs of the Eternal descended, as the dew of 
heaven, for the refreshing of the nations. 



aXTRACT FROM DR. DWIOIi'T^S SERMON ON" 

DUELLING. 

Come, thou surviving, and in thine own view, fortu- 
jqiate and glorious champion ', accompany lae to the* 
O ^ 
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scenes of calamitv, which tliou hast created, and sur-. 
vey the mischiefs of duelling. 

Go with me to yonder church-yard. Whose is that 
newly opened <;rave ? If thou canst retain a steady 
eye, thou wilt perceive, that they denote, a man, who 
yesterday beheld, and enjoyed, the light of the living. 
Then he shared in all the blessings and hopes of li€. 
He possessed health, and competence, and comfort, 
and usefulness, and reputation. He was surrounded 
by neighbors who respected, and by friends -who loved, 
him. The wife of his 3'outh found in him every- joy, . 
and the balm of every sorrow. The children of his 
bosom hung on his knees, to receive his embi*acc, and 
his blessing. In a thousand designs was he embarked, 
io provide for their support and education, and te 
settle them usefully and comfortably in the world. 
He ]nspir.cd all their enjoyments 5 he lighted up all 
tlicir hopes. 

Yesterday he Wiis himself a creature of hope, a pro- 
bationer for immortality. The voice of mercy invited 
iiim to repentance and faith in tlie Lord Jesus Christ, 
io holiness, and to heaven. The day of grace shone^ 
Ihe smiles of forgiveness beamed upon his head. — 
While this happy day lasted, God was reconcilable,, 
fiis Redeemer might be found, and his soul might be- 
aaved. The night had not then come- upon him, in. 
which no man can work. 

Where is he now.? His body lies mouldering irf that 
coi&n. His soul has ascended to God, with all its 
sins upon its head, to be judged and condemned to 
wretchedness, which knows no end. Thy hand has 
hurried him to the grave, to the judgment, and to dami 
nation. He affronted thee ; and this is the eicpiation 
which thy revenge exacted. Turn now to the melan- 
choly mansion, where, yesterday, his presence dif- 
fused tenderness, hope, and joy. Enter the door, re- 
luctantly opening to receive even the most beloved 
guest. Here mark the affecting group assembled by 
this castastro])he. That venerable man fixed in mo- 
^onless sorrow, whose hoary head trembles with cmo- 
litns unutterable, and whose eye refuses a tear to Ics- 
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9€u his anguish, is the fatlier who begat him. Tliat 
matron wmng with agony, is tlie mother who bore 
him, Yesteraav he was their delight, their consola- 
tion, the staff of their declining years. To him th^y 
looked, under God,^ to lighten the evils of thrir- old 
age ; to close their eyes on the bed of death ; and Xr- 
increase their transports thro«gl)out eternity. 

But their comforts and their hopes-have sW vanish- 
ed together. He is now a corpse, a tenant' of th*. - 
grave.; cut off in the bloom of life, and sent unpre- 
pared to the judgment. To these immeasurable - 
evils thou hast added the hopeless agony of remem- 
bering, while they live, that he was cut off in a gross 
and dreadful act of sin, acd without even a momentary 
space of repentance : a remembrance, which will 
envenom life, and double the pangs ^^f death, . 

Turn thine eyes, next-, on tnat miserable form sur- 
rounded by a cluster of helpless and wi etched children, 
bee her eyes rolling. with phrenzy, and her frame quiv- 
ering with terror. Thy hand has made her a widow, 
and ner childen orphans^ At thee, though unseen, 
is- directed that bewildered stare of agony. At thee - 
she trembles 5 — :tor thee she listens : lest the mur- 
derer of her litisband should b^now approaching to 
murder her children also. 

She and they have lost their all. Thou hast rob- 
bed them of their support, their protector, their guide, 
their solace, their hope. In the grave all these bless- 
ings have been buried by thy hand. If his affront to 
thee demanded this terrible expiation, what, accord- 
ing to thine own decision, must be the sufferings 
destined, to retribute the immeasurable injuries^ 
which thou hast done to them f 

The day of this retribution is approaching. The 
voice of thy brother's blood cricth from the j»:round, 
and thou art now cursed from the earth, whivli hath 
opene<i her mouth to receive thy brothers Mood. A 
mark is set upon thee by thy God ; not for safety, 
but for destruction. Disease, his avenging angel, is 
preparing to hurry thee to the bed of death. With 
what agonies wilt thou there recal thy malice^ thy re- 
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vonge, and the murder of tliy friend ! With what 
ccstacy will thy soul cling to this world, and with 
^vhat horror will it quake at the approach of eternity ! 
alone, naked, drenched in guilt, thou wilt ascend, to 
(jod. From him what reception wilt thou meet P— 
From his voice what language wilt thou hear ?— ^* De^ 
part thou cursed into everlasdnsJireJ^ And lo ! the 
melancholy world of sin and sulering unfolds to re- 
ceive thee» Mark, in the entrance, the man whom 
thou.liast plundei^dof life and happinesa^and heaTen, 
already waiting to pour on thy devoted head,, for the 
infinite wrongs which thou hast done to him, the wrath, 
and vengeance of eternity. 

At the close of this awful survey, cast thine eyes-, 
once more around tlice, and see thyself, and thy broth- 
er duellists, the examples, the patrons, and tne sole 
causes of all- succeeding duelling. Wci*e the existing 
advocates of tins practice to-, cease from upholding 
it; were these to join tlieir eftbrtsto the coromou 
efforts of man, and hunt it out of the world ; it would, 
never return. On tliee, therefore, and thy, compan- 
ions, the innumerable and ftnmensc evils of future- 
duelling are justly charged.. To you, a band of ene- 
mies to tlie pe^cc and^safe ty of man, -a host of Jero* 
boams, who not only sin, but make Israel to sin through- 
a thousand generations, will succeeding ages impute 
tlieir guilt, and their sufferings. Your efficacious and* 
baleful examples, will make thousands- of childless 
parents, distracted widows, and desolate orphans, af- 
ter you are laid in the ^rave. You invite posterity to •• 
wrest the right of deciding private controversies out 
of the hands of public justice ; arid to make force 
and skill the only umpires between man and man :— ^ 
yx)u entail perpetual contempt on the laws of man, 
and on the laws of God ; lundle the flames of civil 
discord ; and summon from his native abyss anar- 
chy « the worst of fiends, to lay waste all the happi- 
ness, and all the hopes of mankind. 

At the great and final day, your country w^ill rise up 
in judgment against you^ to accuse you as the destroy- 
^ of her peace; and the murderers of her childrcf^ 
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Against jou will rise up in judgment all the victims 
of jour revenge, and all the wretched families, whomu 
you have plunged in hopeless misery. The prowling 
Ai*ab and the remorseless savage, will there draw 
Digh, and whiten their crimes by a comparison witK 
yours. They indeed were murderers, but they were 
never dignified with the name, nor blessed with the 
privileges of Christians. They were born in blood, 
and educated to slaughter. They were taught from 
their/infancy, that to tiglit, and to kill, was lawful hon- 
orable, and virtuous. You were born in the mansion 
of knowledg(i, humanity, and religion. Atthe moment 
of your birtlj, you were oQered up to God, and baptized 
in the name oi' the Father, ©f the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. You were dandled on the knee, and educat- 
ed in the school of piety. From the house of God, 
you have gone to the field of blood ; and from the 
foot of the cross, to the murder of your friends. YoU' 
have cut off life in the blossom, and ^ortened, to the 
wretched objects of your wratii, the day of repent- 
ance and salvation. The beams of the ^un of right- 
eousness, shining with life-giving influence on them, 
you have intercepted ; the smile of mercy, the gleam 
of hope, the dawn of immortality you have overcast 
forever. You have glutted the grave with untimely- 
slaughter, and helped to people the world of perdi^- 
tion. Crimsoned with guilt, and drunk with blood, 
Nineveh will ascend from the tomb, triumph oyer 
your ruin, and smile to see her own eternal destiaY 
more tolerable than yours. 



-■•l 
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SELECTIONS IN POETllY.. 



THE POLAR REGIONS. 



• — tfie Mia 
Thence sweeps the howling margin of the msLihy 
Where undissolving from the first of time, 
Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky ; 
And icj mountains high on mountains pil'd. 
Seem to tlic shivering sailor from afar, 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of clouds. 
Projected huge, and horrid, o'er.^tiie- surge, 
Alps frown on Alps ; or rushing hideous down. 
As if old Chaos was again retum'd, 
Wide rend the deep,* and shake the solid pole. 
Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The binding fury ; but, in alt its rage 
Of tempest taken by the boundless frost, 
Is many a fathom to the bottom chain'd 
And bid to roar no. more : a bleak expanse, 
Sha^'d o^er with wavy rocks, cheerless, and void 
Of every life, that from the dreary months 
Flies conscious southwai-d. Miserable they ! 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 
Take their last look of the descending, sun, 
While, full of death, and fierce with telifold frosi. 
The long, long night, incumbent o'er their heaH*u 
Falls horrible. 



PERISHING TRAVELLElt. 

\s thus the snows arise ; and foul and licrce. 
All Wiiitdi" drives along the darkenecl air ; 
in his own loose revolving fields, the swain 
ilisaster'd stinds ; sees otJier hills ascend. 
yf unknown joyless br«w j and other scenes,, . 
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'Ofhorriil prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
. Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray 5 
Impatient flouncing; through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts 6( 

kome 
Rush on iiis nci-ves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul ! 
^V'hat l)lack despair, what horror fills his heart ' 
When for the dusky spot, which fiincy feign *d 
His tufted cottage rising ithro' the snow, 
lie meets the roughness of the middle waste. 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him .night resistless closes fast. 
And every tempest howling o'er his head, 
llenders the savage wilderness more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind 
Ofcover'd pits, unfathomabjy deep, 
A dire, descent ! l>eyond the power of frost, 
Of faithless bogs 5 of priccipices huge, 
Smooth 'd up with snow ; and, what is land, unknown^ 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
in the loose marsh or solitary lake. 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boil?, 
Tliese check his fearful steps : and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter <»f the sliapeloss drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix'd with the tender ang;uish Nature shoots 
Thro' the wrung bosom of the dyitisman. 
His wife,hts children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officioui* wife prepares ^ 

The fire fair-blazing:, and the vestment wann; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, iiemand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold. 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts* up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows. % stiiFencd corses 
StretehM out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Ah I happy they ! the happiest of their kind ! 
AVhom gentle stars unite, and in otie fate 
'I'hoir hearts, their fortanes, and their beings Uend. 
'Tis not the coai*ser tie of human laws, 
rriiiaturjil oft, and foreisn to the mind, 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself, 
Attunius; all their passions into love ; 
Whore IViendship fuH exerts her softest power, 
iVrfoct re teem enlivened by desire 
■Incilablc, and sympathy of soul 5 
Thought meeting tnought, and will preventing WilK 
A^'ith boundless confidence : (for nought but love 
i-'iin answer love, and render bliss secure.) 
Let him ungenerous, who, alone intent 
To bless himself, from sordid parents buys x 
The loatliing maiden, in eternal care. 
Well-merited, consume his niskts and days ; 
Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman love 
Is wild desire, fierce as the Buns they feel ; - ' 
Let eastern tyrants, from the light of Heaven 
Seclude their bosom slaves, meanly postess'd 
Of a mere, lifeless, violated form : 
While those whom love cetnents in holy faith, 
And equal ti-ansport, free as nature live, 
Disdaining fear. What is the world to them, 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all ! 
Who in eacli other clasp whatever feir 
High fancy fonns, and lavish hearts can wish ; 
Something than beauty dearer, should tliey look 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumin'd face 5 
Truth, goodness, honor, harmony, and love, 
The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 
Meantime a smiling offspring rises round. 
And mingles both tneir gi*aces. By degrees, 
The human blossom blows ; and every day, 
Soft as it rolls along, shews some new charm^ 
The father's lustre, and the mother's bloom, 
^rhen infant reason grows apace^ and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful ta^ ! to rear (be tender tfaoughti 
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To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, 
^fo breathe th' enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast* 
Oh speak the joy 5 ye, whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, while you look around. 
Ana nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss^ 
All various Nature pressing on the heart : 
An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease, and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven : 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous 4ove ; 
And thus their moments fly. The seasons thusy 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 
Still find them happy, and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads : 
Till evening comes at last, serene and mild ; 
When after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamor'd more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollecte^lovc, 
Together down they sink in social sleep 5 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 



INFLUENOB OF SPRING ON BIRDS, 

When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 
Warm thro' the vital air, and on the heart 
Harmonious seizes, the gay troops begin. 
In gallant thouglit, to plume the painted wing, 
And try again the long-forgotten strain, 
At first faint-warbled. But no soQner grows 
The soft infusion prevalent, and wide. 
Than, all alive, at once their joy overflows 
In music unconfin'd. Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-voic'd, and loud, the messenger of morn : 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sin^ 
Amid the dawning clovds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tunentl nations. Every copse 
P 



1, * 
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Dccp-tangled, tree irre^lar, and bush 
Bending with dewj moisture, o'er the heads 
Of tlie coy quiristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. Tne thrush 
And woof lark, o'er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run thro' the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them ioy, in purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 
The black-bird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bulfinch answers from the grove : 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze 
Pour*d out profusely, silent. Join'd to these 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, tiieir modulation mix 
Mellifluous. * The jay« the rook, the daw, 
And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert : while the stock-dove breatiies 
A melancholy murmur thro' the whole. 
Connubial leagues agreed, to the deep woods 
They haste away, all as their fancy leads, 
Pleasure, or food, or secret safety prompts ; 
That Nature's great command may be obey'd. 
Nor all the sweet sensations tliey perceive 
Ifldulg'd in vain. Some to the hofiy-hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some 5 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring : the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart far in tlie grassy dale, 
Or roughening waste, their liumble texture weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes deliglit, 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 
Steep, and divided by a babblingorook. 
Whose murmurs soothe them all the live-long day^ 
When by kind duty fix d. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendant o'er tlie plaintive stream, 
They frame the first foundation of their domes. 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 
And bound with clay together. Now 'tis nought 
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But restless hurry thro' the busy air, ^ 

Beat bjr unnumber'd wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent. And often, from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool 5 ar.d oft, when unobserved 
SteaJ from the barn a straw ; till soft and warm j 
Clean, and complete, their habitation grows. 



OBLIVION. 



Fifty years hence, and who will hcarof Henry ?^ 
Oh ! none : — another busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in tlie interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sink, 
As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London ;— some short bustle's causM, 
A few inquities, and the crawds close in, 
And all's foi^tten.>— On my grassy grave, 
Tlie men of mture times wiii «ai-eless tread, 
And read my name upon the sculptured stone ^ 
Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears, 
Recal my vanish'd memory.— I did hope 
For better tilings I-—! hop-d I should not Icav* 
The eaith without a vestige. 



DECLINING health; 

Tonly wake to watch the sickly taper 
Which lights me to my tomb.— Yes, 'tis the hand 
Of Death I feel press heavy on my vitals, 
Slow sapping the warm current of existence, 
My moments now are few. — ^I'he sand of life 
Ebbs fastly to its finish.— Yet a little, 
And the last fleeting particle will fall 
Silent, unseen, unnoticed, unlamented. 
Come, then, sad thought, and let us meditate. 
While meditate we may. 
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DL\LOGUE BETWEEN ALMERIA AND LEONORA IN THE, 

AISLE OF THE TEMPLE; FROM OONGREVe's 

MOURNING BJIIDE.— ACT 2, SCENE 3. 

Mmeria and Leonora. 

Mm, It was afatxcied noise, for allig bushed. 

Leo, it bore the accent of a human voice. 

Jllm. It was thy fear or else some transient wind^ 
Whistling thro* hollows of this vaulted aisle. We'll ; 
listen.— 

Leo. Hark ! 

Jllm. No, all is hush'd, and still as death — His drcadr; 
ful! 
How reverend is the fucc of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars roar their marble heads^. 
To bear aloft it's arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight qnade stedfast and immoveable^ „ 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sislit ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of deaUi look' cold, 
And shoot a dullness to my trembling heart.^ 
Give me thy hand and let me hear thy voice ; . 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice ; — my own affrights rae with its echoes.* 

Leo. Let us cjetum, theiiorror of. this place 
And silence, will increase your melancholy. 

Mm. It may my fears, bu t cannot add to that. 
No, I will on : shew me Anselmo's tomb.— 
Lead me o'er bones, and skulls, and mould nng eartiv 
Of human bodies ; for I'll mix with them, 
Or wind rae in the shroud of some pale corse 
Yet green in earth, rather than be the bride 
Of Garcia's more detested bed : that thought 
Exerts my spirit,\And my present fears 
Are lost in dread of greater ill. Then shew me. 
Lead me, for I'm bolder grown ; lead on 
Where I may kneel, and pay my vows agnin 
To him, to heaven, and ray Alphonso's soul. 

Leo. Behold the sacred vault, within whose womb . 
The poor remains of good Anselmo rest, 
Yet fresh and unconsum'd by time or worms. , 
What do 1 see ? heav'n I cither my eyes ^ 
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Af^ false or still the marble door remains 
irhclos'd ; the iron grates that lead to death 
Beneath, are still wide stretch'd upon their hinge^ 
And staring on us with unfolded leaves. 

, Mm. Sure lis the friendly yawn of death for me 5 ' 
And that dumb mouth significant in shew^ 
Invites me to the bed, where I alone 
Shall rest ; shew me the grave, where nature weary ' 
And long oppressed with woes and bending cares^ - 
May lay the burden down, and sink m slumber^ 
Of peace eternal. Death, grim death will fold 
Me in his leaden arms, and press me close 
To his cold clayey breast. ' My father then 
AVill cease his tyranny, and Garcia too 
Will fly my pale deformity with loathing. 
My soul enlarged from its vile bonds wili mount 
And range the starry 'orbs, and milky ways, 
Of that refulgent world where I shall swim 
In liquid light, and float on seas of bliss 
To my Alphonso's soul. O joy too great ! 
O ecstacy of thought ! help me, Anselmo. 
Help me, Alphonso !• take me, reach thy hand^ ' 
To tnee, to thee I call, to thee Alphonso, 
Oj Alphonso! 

Enter Osmyn ascefndins from the tomb* 
Osm. Who calls that wretched thing that was AI-' 

phonso ! 
Aim. Ansels ! and all the hosts of heaven support me J 
Osm. Whence is that voice, whose shriUness froia. 
the grave 

And growing to his father's shroud', roots Hpn . 

Alphonso ! 
l^lm, Mercy, Providence, O ! speak! 

Speak to it quickly, quickly ; speak to me, 

Comfort me,help'me, hold me, hide me, hide me>^ 

Leonora, in thy bosom from thTe light 

And from my eyes. 

Osm. Amazement and illusion ! 

Rivet and nail me where I stand, ye pow'rs I 

That motionless I may be still deceived. 

liCt me not stir, nor Dreatbe* lest I diaselye 
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That tender lorel j form of painted air, ^ 

So like Almeria. Ha ! it sinks ! it falU ! 
JMl catch it ere it goes, and grasp her shade. 
'Tis life ! 'tis warm ! 'tis she ! tis she herself!; 
Nor dead, nor shade ; twt breathing and alive ! 
It is Almeria ! 'tis, ijb ifr mj wife. 



TO THE HERB BOSEMART. 

9weet scented flower, who art wont to bloom. 

On January's front severe. 
And o'er the winterj desert drear 

To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come, thou shalt rorm mj nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round mj brow ; 

And as I twine the mournful wreath 
I'll weave a melancholy song,. 
And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of deatb. 

Come, funeral flower, who lov'st to dwell 

With the pale corse in lonely tomb^. 

And throw across the desert eloom 
A sweet decaying smelL. 

Come, press my lips and lie with me, 

JBeneath the lowly alder tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep^: 

And not a care shall dare intrudie^]^ 

To break the marble solitude. 

So peaceful and so (ieep«. 

And hark ! the wind ^pd, as.he flies, 

Moans hollow in the forest treesy 
And sailing on the gusty breez.e, 
Mysterious mu^ic dies. 

Sweet flower ! that reouiem wild is mine^. 

It warns me to the lowly shrine. 

The cold turf altar of the dead. 

'My grave shall be in jon lone spot. 
Where, as I he, b^ all forgot, 

4 d^g;^fragranc« thorn vmt •'or my asheftshtd^. 
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GENIUS. 

Many there be that through the vale of life 

With velvet pace, unnotic'd softly go, 
While jarring discord's unharmonious strife 

Awakes them not to wa. 
By them unheeded carkinff care, 
Green eyed grief, and dull despair, 
Smoothly they pursue their way. 

With even tenor and with equal breath,. 
Alike throu^ cloudy and through sunny day^ 

They smk in peace to death. 

But Ah ! a few there be whom griefs devour. 

And weeping we and disappointment keei^ 
Repining poverty, and sorrows sour, 

Ana self consuming spleen^ 
And they are Genius' favorites : these 
Know the thought-throned mind to please^ 
And from her fleshy seat to draw 

To realms where Fancy's golden orbits roll>. . 
Disdaining all but wildering rapture's law^ 

The captivated soul. 

Genius, from thy starry sphere^ j 

High above the burniig zone, 
In radiant robe of light arrayed, 
Ah hear the plaint by thy sad favorite nadj^. 
His melancholy moan. 
He tells of scorn, he tells of broken vows, 

Of sleepless nights, of anguish-ridden days^ 
Pangs that his sensibility uprouse, 

To curse his being ana his thirst for praise*. 
Thou gav^ist to him wifli trebled force to^el 

'Ae sting of keen neglect, the rich man's KfffBy 
And what o'er all does in nis soul preside 
Predominant, and tempers^ him to steel 
His high indignant prid^. 

Lament net ye who humbly steal through lifi^ 
That Genius visits Bot your lowly shed : 

Ttrah ! what woes and sorrows ev eirife 
Distract his bapleae headk 
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For him awaits no balmv sleep. 

He wakes all niglit, and wakes to weep, 

Or by his lonely lamp he sits, 
At solemn midnight, when thcpeasantsleeps^ - 
Itt feverish study and in moody fits. 

His mourniul vigils keeps. 

And Oh ! for what consumes his watchful oil ! 

For what does thus he waste^life's fleeting breath ? 
Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil 5 
*Tis for untimely death. 
Lo when dejected, pale he lies, 
Despair depicted in his eyes, • 
He feels the vital flame decrease ; 

He sees the grave wide yawning for its prejj^ 
"Without .a friend to soothe his soul to peace. 
And cheer the expiring ray. 

3V Sulmo*8 bard of mournful fame. 
By gentle Otway's magic name, 
By him, the youth who smiled at death, 
And rashly dared to stop his vital breath. 

Will I thy pangs- proclaim : 
"F^t still to misery closely thourVt allied, 
Though goodly pageant» ffUtter by thy side, 

And far resounding fame. . 
What though to thee the da;&^ed millions bowy— • - 
•And to thy posthumous merit bend them.low ; 
Though unto thee, the monarch looks with awe. 
And £ou at thy^s^ec^ car dost nations draw ^ - 
Yet ah ! unseen iJehind thee fly 

Corroding anguish, soul subduing pain^ 
And discontent tnat doud6 the fairest sky : 
A melancholy train* . 

Yes, Genius, thee a thousand cares await, 
Mocking thy derided state ; 
Thee, chill Adversity, will still attend. 
Before whose face flies fast the summer friend, 
JMid leaves tkeeidl forlora^ 
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While leaden ignorance rears her head and laughs. 
And fat stupidity shakes his jolly sides, 
And while the cup of affluence he quaffs 

With bee-eyed wisdom,* Genius derides, 
AVha. toils and every hardship doth out- brave, 
To give the meed of praise when he. is mouldering Jn.. 
the grave. 



ICA-raiRNAL AFFEmONS. 



I40I at the couch where infant beautv sleeps ^ 
Her silent watch the tender mother keeps ; 
She, wliile the lovely. babe unconscious lies 
Smiles on her slumbering child, with pensive eyeti^^ 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy :— 
Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy. 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No sigh that rends thy father's heart and mine ; - 
Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be 
Ifi rorm and soul } but ah ! more blest tlian he ! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past ; 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away ; 
And say, when summon'd from the world and tiiee»>; . 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree. 
Wilt thou sw^eet mourner, at my stone appear 
And soothe my parted spirit lin^enngnear ? 
Oh! wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o'er mv narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclin'd, 
Muse on the last farewell 1 leave behind. 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that munuur low,* 
And tliink on all my love, and all my wu. 



HOSPITALITY. 



Blest hospitality ! the poor man's pride, 
ThQ.striinger's guardian^ comforter, and guid.e^ . 



■t - 
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Whose cheering voice and sympathetic ey^y 

Even angels honor as they hover nigh ; 

Confined (in mercy to* our wandering race,) 

To no one country % people, age. or place ; 

But for the homeless an<l the exilM lives, 

And smiles the sweeter still the more she gives 5 > 

O, if on earth one spot I e'er can claim, 

One humble dwelling, even without a name. 

Do thou, blest spirit! be my partner there,. 

With sons of wo, our little all to share 5 

Beside our fire the pilgriiit's looks to see, 

That swim in m(»isture as he thinks on thee ; 

To hear his tales of wild woods wandering through f 

His ardent blessings as he bids adieu ; 

Tlien let the selfisli hug their gold divine, 

Ten thousand dearer pleasures shall be mine^ 



SCENE FROM OAMPBELl's GERTRUDE OV WTOIIIKC 

A scene of deatli ! where fires beneath the sun, 
And blended arms and white pavilions glow. ; 
And for the business of destruction done, . 

Its requiem the war-horn seemed to blow. ' . 

There, sad spectatress of her couniry^B wo r 
The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm, 
Had laid her cheek, and clasp*a her hands of snow 
On Walde^ave's shoulder, half within his arm 
Enclos*d, mat felt her heart, and hush'd its wild alamsl 

But short that contemplation, sad and short 
The pause to bid each much-loved scene adien ! 
Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 
Where friendly swords were drawn and banners flew» 
Ah ! who could dieem that foot of Indian crew 
Was near ? yet there, with lust of nuird'rous decdl^ 
Gleam 'd like a basilisk, from woods in view, 
The ambnsh'd foeman's eye, his volley speeds, 
And Albert^ Albert, falls ; the dear old tatlier bleedsJ 

And tranc'd in giddy horror Gertrude swoon'd ; 
Yet while she clasps him lifeless to Iier '/;oney 
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Saj, burst they, borrow'd from her father's wownd, 
These drops ? Oh God ! the life-blood is hei- own ; 
And faltVing, on her Waldegrave's bosom thrown, 
Weep not. love ! she cries, to see me bleed ; 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone ; 
Heaven's peace commisserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ;— jet thee to leave ts death, is death 
indeed. 

Clasp me a little longer, on the brlnlc 

Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart has ceas'd to beat— Oh, t^ink, 

And let it mitigate thy wo's excess, 

That thou hast oeen to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh! by that retrospect of happiness, 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, . • ' . 

God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dust ! 

Go, Henry, go not back when I depart ; 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 

Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

And Oertrude thought it ecstacy to. rove 

With thee, as with ^ti angel, through the grove 

Of peace, imagining her lot was cast 

In neav'n ; for ours was not like earthly love. 

And must this parting be our verv last ? 

No, I shall love thee still when aeath itself is past. 

Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, 

And thee, more lov'd than ought beneath the sun, 

If I had lived to smile but on the birth, 

Of one dear pledge ; but shall there then be none^ 

In future times, no gentle little one, ^ 

To clasp ihj neck, and look resembling me ! 

Yet seenos it, e'en while life's last pulses mn, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be. 

Lord of my bosom's love ! to die beholding thee ! 

HushM were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their blan4 
And beautiful expression seem'd ta melt 
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With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah heart ; where once each fond affection dwelt. 
And features yet that spoke a soultnore fair. 



HAPPY POWER OF LOVE AND ADTICE TO CHEBISH IT, 

"When vexed by cares ai^d harrassed by distress. 
The storms ot fortune chill thy soul with dread, 
I^t Love, consoling Love ! still sweetly bless, 
And his assuaisive balm benignly shed : 
His downy plumage o'er thy pillow spread 
Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose- 5 
To love, the tender heart hath ever fled. 
As on its mother's breast the infant throws 
^Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes. 

O fondly clrensh then the lovely phiht. 
Which lenient heavCn hath given thy pain^to casej 
'Its lustre shall thy summer hours enchant^ 
And load with fra^ance every prosperous breeze, 
And when rude winter shall thy roses seize. 
When nought thro' all thy bowers but thorns remain, 
This still with undeciduous charmtr shall please, 
Screen from the blast and shelter from the rava, 
'And still with verdure cheer the desolated plain. 

Through the hard season Love with pldiritive nota^ 
Like the kind red breast tenderly shall sing. 
Which swells mid dreary snows its tuneful tiiroa^ 
Brushing the cold dews from its shivering wing. 
With cheerful promise of returning spring; 
To the mute tenants of the leafless grove. 
Guard'thy best treasure from the veuomed sttiDg 
Of baneful peevishness : Oh! never prove 
flow soon ill-temper's power can banish gentle Love ! 

Repentance mr»y the storms of passion chase. 
And Love, who shrunk affrighted from the blast, 
May hush his just complaints in soft embrace^ 
And smiling wipe his tearful eye at last, 
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Yet when the wind's rude violence is past, 
Look what a wreck the scattered fields display; 
See on the ground the withering blossoms cast ! 
And hear sad Philomel with piteous lay 
Deplore the tempest's rage that ^wept her young awaj. 

The tears capricious beauty loves 'to shed, 
The pouting lip, the sullen silent tongue, 
May wake the impassioned lover's tender dread. 
And touch the string that clasps his soul so strong 5 
But ah, beware ! the gentle power too long 
Will not enduiiB the frown of angry strife ; 
He shuns contention, and the gloomy throng 
Who blast the joys of calm domestic life. 
And flies when discord shakes her brand with quarrels 
rife. 

Oh ! hte wiirtell you that thiese quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his flairie ; 
If oft repeated, lo ! on rapid wing 
He flies to hide his fair but tender frame ; 
From violence, reproach or peevish blame, 
Irrevocably flies. Lament in«vain : 
Indifference comes the abandoned heart to claim, 
Asserts forever her repulsive reign, 
Close followed by Disgust and all her chilling train. 

Indifference, dreaded power ! what art shall save 
The good so cherished from thy grasping hand "? 
How shall young Love escape the Untimely grave 
Thy treacherous arts prepare ? or how withstand 
The insidious foe, who wifh her leaden band 
Enchains tKc 'th(rtightless slumbering deity ? 
Ah, never liiiire to wake : or e*er expand 
His golden pinions to 'the breezy sky. 
Or open to the sun his dim and languid eye. 

THE SOLDtER OF THE ALPS. 

In the Tallies yet lino;ered the shadows of night,« 
lliough red on tiie glaciers the morning sun ^one^ 

Q 
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With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah heart ; where once each fond affection dwelt. 
And features yet that spoke a soul tnore fair; 



HAPPY POWER OF LOVE AND ADTICE TO CHERISH IT, 

AVhcn vexed bj cares afld harrassed by distress. 
The storms of fortune chill thy soul with dread, 
liet Love, consoling Love 1 btill sweetly bless. 
And his assuat^ive balm benignly shed : 
His down J plumage o'er thy pillow spread 
Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose* t 
To love, the tender heart hath ever fled. 
As on its mother's breast the infant throws 
^Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes. 

O fondly cherish then the lovely plant, 
Which lenient heavCn hath given thy pain^to easej 
Its lustre shall thy summer hours enchant^ 
And load with fra^ance every prosperous breeze, 
And when rude winter shall thy roses seize. 
When nought tlirb' all thy bowers but thorns remain, 
This still with undeciduous charms-shall please, 
Screen from the blast and shelter from the raifty 
'And still with verdure cheer the desolated plain. 

Through the hard season Love with pUiritive nota. 
Like the kind red breast tenderly shall sing. 
Which swells mid dreary snows its tuneful tfiroa^ 
Brushing the cold dews from its shivering wing. 
With cheerful promise of returning spring 
To the mute tenants of the leaBess grove* 
Guard- thy best treasure from the veuomed ilttDg 
Of baneful peevishness ; Oh ! never prove 
flow soon ill -temper's power can banish gentle Lore ! 

Repentance mr»y the storms of passion chase, 
And Love, who shrunk affrighted from the blast, 
May hush his just complaints in soft embrace^ 
And smiling wipe his tearful eye at last, 



Yet when the wind's rude violence is past, 
Look what a wreck the scattered fields display; 
See on the ground the withering blossoms cast ! 
And hear sad Philomel with piteous lay 
Deplore the tempest's rage that iswept her young awaj. 

The tears capricious beautyloves 'to shed, 
The pouting lip, the sullen silent tongue. 
May wake the impassioned lover's tender dre'ad, 
And touch the string that clasps his soul so strong 5 
But ah, beware ! the gentle power too Ion J; 
Will not endure the frown of angry strife ; 
He shuns contention, and the gloomy throng 
• Who blast the joys of calm domestic life. 
And flies when discord^shakes her brand with quarrels 
rife. 

Oh ! hte wiirtell you that these quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his flairie ; 
If oft repeated, lo ! on rapid wing 
He flies to hide his fair but tender frame ; 
From violence, reproach or peevish blame, 
Irrevocably flies. Lament in«vain : 
Indifference comes the abandoned heart to claim, 
Asserts forever her repulsive reign, 
Close followed by Disgust and all her chilling train. 

Indifference, dreadeil power ! what art shall saVc 
The good so cherished from thy grasping hand "? 
How shall young Love escape the Untimely grave 
Thy treacherous arts prepare ? or how withstand 
The insidious foe, who wiRi her leaden band 
Enchains the thoiightless slumbering deity ? 
Ah, never 'itiiire to wake : or e*er expand 
His golden pinions to the breezy sky, 
Or open to the sun his dim and languid eye. 



THE SOLDtER OF THE ALPS. 

In the valJics yet lino;ered the shadows of night, ^ 
lliough red on tiie glaciers the morning sun ^one, 

Q 
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AVhen our moss-covered charch-tower first broke o« 

my sight, 
As I cro8s*a the vast oak o*er the cataract thrown. 

For beyond that old chvrch -tower, imbosomed inpinesy 
^Vas the spot which contained all the bliss of my life, 
Near yon grey gi-anite rock, where the red ash reclines. 
Stood the cottage where dwelt mj loved children and 
wife. 

Ijong since did the blast of the war trumpet cease^ 
The drum slept in sileftce, the colors were furled^ 
Serene over France rose the day star of peaces 
And the beams of its splendor gave ligbt to the world. 

When near to the land of my fathers I drew, 
And the dawn-light her features of grandeur unveiled^ 
As I cauglit the nrst glimpse of her ice-mountains blue. 
Our old native Alps. with what rapture 1 hailed. 

*^ Oh soon, I exclaimed, will those mountains be pass'd. 
And soon shall I stop at my own cottage door. 
There my children's caresses w^ill greet me at last, 
And the arms of my wife will enfoKL mc once more«> 

*' While the fulness of joy leaves me powerless to spe^ 

Emotions which language can never define, 

When her sweet tears of transport drop warm on my 

cheek. 
And I feel Iter fond heart beat once more againstmine. 

^' Then my boy, when our tumults of rapture subside, 
Will anxiously ask how t)ur soldiers have sped, 
Will flourisii my bay'net ^th infantile pride. 
And exultingly place my plumed cap on his head. 

** Then my sweet girl will boast how her chamois has 

grown, 
And make him repeat all his antics with glee, 
Then she'll haste to the vine tiiat she claims as her own, 
And fopdly select its ripe clusters for me. 
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" And when round our fire we assemble to-night, 
With what interest they'll list to mj tale oi llie war, 
How our shining arms gleamed on St. Bernard's vast 

height, 
While the clouds in white billows rolled under us far. 

^•Then I'll tell how the legions of Austna we braved^. 
How we fought on Marengo's victorious day, 
When the colors of conquest deiectedly waved, 
Where* streamed the last blood of the gallant Dessais.^ 

*Twa8 thus in fond fancy my bosom beat light 

As I crossed the rude bridge where tiie wild waters 

roll,. 
When each well known scene crowded fast on my 

sight. 
And hope's glowing visions come warm tamy soul. 

Through the pine grove I hastened witli footsteps of air^. 
Already my loveu ones I felt in embrace. 
When 1 came, of my cot not a vestige ^vas tliere — 
But a hillock.of snow was heap'd higa> rn its place. 

The heart-rending story too soon did I hear— • 
An avalanch, loosed from the near mountain's sidc^. 
Our cottage o'erwhelmed in its thundering career, 
And beneath it my wife and my children had died:. 



AMEHICAN SCENEHT. 

^ From sultry Mobile's gulf-indented shore 
To where Ontano hears his Lawrence roar, 
Stretch'd o'er the broad-backed hills- in long array>. 
The tenfold Alleganies meet the day. 
And show, far sloping from the plains and streamsy 
The forest azure streak'd with orient beams* 
High moved the scene, Columbus gazed sublime, 
And thus in prospect haifd the happy dime : 
lUest be the race thy guardian guide shall lead 
^Vhere these wiile vales their various bouutiea sgxead; 
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AVhat treasured stores the hills must here combine ! 
Sleep still, ve diamonds, and je ores, refine : 
Sxalt your heads, ye oaks, ye pines, ascend, 
Till future na%'ies bid your branches bend j 
Then spread the canvas o'er the watery way^ 
Explore new worlds and teach the old your sway.. 

He said, and northward cast his- curious eyes 
On othep cliffs of more exalted size. 
Where Maiae's bleak biH^akers. line the dangerous. 

coast, 
And isles and shoals their latent horrors boast. 
High lantern'd in his heaf«n the cloudless White 
Heaves the glad sailor an eternal light ; 
Who far thro* troubled ocean greets the ^uide^ 
And stems with steailior helm the stormtul tide. 

Nor could those heights unnotic'd raise their head^. 
That swell sublime o'er Hudson's shadowy bed ; 
Tho' fiction ne'er has hung them in the skies, 
Tlio' White and Andes far superior rise. 
Yet hoary Kaatskill. where the storms divide, 
W'ould lift the heavens from Atlas' laboring pride. 

Land after land his passing notice claim, 
And hills by hundiH^ds rise without a name : 
But were tnesc masses piled on Asia's shore, 
Taurus would shrink, Homodia strut no more, 
Indus and Ganges scorn theiv Ivumble siresj^ 
And rising suns salute superior fires ; 
For here great nature, witb.a.bolder hand, 
Kolled the broad stream and heaved the lifted land 5., 
And here, from finisht earth, triumphant trod 
The last ascending steps of her crcatiii;j: God. 

He spoke 5 and silent tow'rd the northern sky 
W'ide o'er the hills the hero cast his eye, ; 
Saw the long floods thro* devious channels pour 
And wind their currents to the opening shore 5 j 
Inteiior seas and lonely lakes display 
Their glittering glories to the beams of day. 
Thj capes, Virginia, toweriiig from the tide, 
Raise their blue banks and slope thy barriers wide,. 
To future sails unfold an itdand way, 
And guard secure thy multifluvian bay 
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That drains uncounted reahns, and here unites 
The liquid mass from Allegauian heights. 
York lead§ his wave, imhank'd in flowery pride^ 
And nobler James falls windin«i;bj his side 5 
Back to the hills, thro* man^ a silent vale, 
Wild Rappahanoc seems toiure the sail, 
Patapsco'sbosom-courtsthc hand of toil, 
Dull Susquehanna laves a length of soil ; 
But mightier far in sea-like azure spread, 
Potomac sweeps his earth disparting- bed. 

He saw biH)ad Delaware the shores divide^ 
He saw majestic HudsoD"pour his'tide f 
Tliy stream, mj Hartford, thro' its misty robe, 
Play'd in the sunbeams, belting far the globe j. 
No watery glades thro* richer vallies shine, 
Nor dirinks the sea a lovelier wave than thine. 

My stick and Charles refresh tlieir seaward islei, 
And gay Piscataqua pays his passing smiles ; 
Swift Kennebec, high bursting from ws lakes. 
Shoots down the hill -sides throuyti thecloudalie makes.. 
And hoarse resounding gulfing- wide thtar shore. 
Dread Lawrence labors with tremendous roar 5 .. 
Lawrence, great^on of ocean ! bound-he lies • 
And braves the blasts of hyperborean skies. 
Where hoary winter holds Iirs howlir^ reiga 
Aad Apiil flinss her timid showers in vain. 
Groans tlie ohoked flood,' in frozen fetters bounds 
And isles of ice his -an^ry front surround. 

Here my bold Missisippi bends his way 
Scorns the dim bounds ofyon bleak boreal day 
And calls from western heavens, to feed hit stream, 
Tlie rains and flood that Asian seas might claim. 
Strong in his march and charged with all the fates 
Of regions pregnant with a hundred states. 
He holds in b^ance, ranged on either hand, 
Two distant oceans and their sundering-land. 
Commands and drains the interior tracts that lie 
Outmeasuring Europe's total breadth of«ky. 
But chief of all his family of floods 
Missouri marches throuj^li his world of woods i ^ 
Me scorns to mingle viw the. filial tfAiu, 
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Takes every course to reach alone the loaiD $ 
Orient awhile his bending sweep he tries, 
Now drains the southern, now the northern skicsr^ 
^Searches and sunders far the globe^s vast frame. 
Reluctant joins the sire aAd takes at last his name- 
Now where the lakes^ those midland oceans, lie, 
Columbus turn'd his heaven-illumined eye. 
Ontario's banks unable to retain 
The five ^reat caspians from the distant main, 
Kurst wiui the ponderous mass, and forceful whlrFiU 
His Lawrence forth, to balance thus the world* 
Above, bold Erie's wave sublimely stood, 
Look'd o^er the cliff and heaved his headlong flooU^-^. 
Where dread Niagara bluffs high his brow 
And frowns defiance to the world below. 
White clouds of mist expanding o'er him plajf 
And tinge their skirts in all the beams of day ; 
Pleased iris wantons in perpetual pride 
A-nd bends her rainbows o'er the dashing tid^,^ 



A^fERICAN SCBNERT RAXIELT DESCRIBED BT THJt 

MUSE. 

Sons of tlie city ! ve whom crouds and noise* 
Bereave of peace and nature's rural joys. 
And ye, who love through woods and wilds to rangCy- 
Who see new charms in each successive change ; 
Come, roam with me Columbia's forests through. 
Where sr «« .es sublime shall meet your wandering view^ 
Peep shades niagnificent, unmenselj spread ; 
I^es sky -encircled ; vast as ocean^s bed | 
Lone hermit streams that wind through savage woodsf 
Enormous cataracts swol'n witli thund'ring floods; ,-. 
The settler's farm with blazins fires overspread ; . 
The hunter's cabin, and the Indian's shed>* 
The log-built hamlet, deep in wilds embrac'd i' 
The awful silence of thejunpeopled waste ; 
These are the scenes the Muse shall now explom,. 
Scenes nevr to song and paths untrod before. 
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To Europe's shores renowned in deathless son; 
Must all the honors of the bard belong ? 
And rural poetry's enchanting strain 
Be only heacd beyond th' Atlantic main P 
Shall naiiire^s charms that bloom so lov^'ly herQ, 
Unbailed arrive, unheeded disappear ; 
While bare bleak heaths and- brooks of half a mile 
Can rouse the thousand bards- of £ri taints Islt^. 
Tfiere, scarce a stream creeps down its narrow b^. 
There, scarce a hillock lifts its little head^ 
Or humble hamlet peeps .their glades among 
But lives and murmurs in immortal song. 
Our western world with all its matchless floods^ 
Our vast transparent lakes and boundless wood^, 
Stamped with the traits of majesty sublime, 
Unhonored weep the silent lapse4>f time. 
Spread their wild gi*andeur to th' unconscious sky, 
In sweetest seasons pass unheeded by ; 
While scarce one muse retufns the songs they g^v^,. 
Di; seeks to snatch. their glories from the grave. . - 



THE SUSQUEHANNA. 

Hail, charming river ! purt transparent flood i 
ITnstain'd by noxious swamps .or choaking mud ; 
Thundeiing tlirou^ broken rocks in whirliqg foam ^ 
Or pleasM o'er beds of glittering s§iid to roam ; 
Green be thy banks, sweet forest^wandering stream ! 
Still may tliy waves with finny treasures teemj ; 
The silvery bhad and salmon crowd tliy' shorW,-' 
Tliy tall woods echoing to^ tbe sounding oara^ 
On thy swol'n bosom floating pil^g apptar, 
Fill'd with the harvestB of our rich iron tier : 
Thy pine-brownM cliflfs, thy detp romantic valea, 
Where wolves now wander, and the panther wjujji, 
Where, at long intcrvafs, the hut forlorn 
Peeps from the verdure of embowering com. 
In future times, (nor distant iar the day,) 
Sull glow with crowded towns woA vUUi^ ^l\ 
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Unnnmber^d keels thy deepen'd course divide y 
And airy arches pompously bestride ; 
The domes of science and religion rise. 
And millions swarm where now a forest lies. 



mi:ans or education. in the united. states... 

Ta nurse the arts and-iashion . freed em^s lore 
Toung schools of science rise along the shore ; 
Great without pomp, their modest .walls expand, 
Harvard and Yale and Princeton ^race the land, 
Penn^s student halls, hisyoutlis with glftdnessgreefy.. 
On James's bank Virginian muses meet, 
Manhattan*^ mart collegiate domes commanil, 
Bosom M in groves, gee growing Dartmouth stand ; 

grigiit o*er its realm reflecting solar fure.8, 
n yon tall hill Rhode -Island's seat aspires* . 
Thousands^f humblei^name around th^m rise^ 
Where homebred freemen seize the solid prize ^ . 
Fixt in smalt spheres, with safer beams to- shiii^ . 
They reach the usefiil aoid refuse, the fitie. 
Found, on its proper base, the social plan, v 
Tlie broad plain truths, the' common sense of inan> 
His obvious wants,. his mutual aids discern, 
His rights familiarize, his duties learn, 
Feel moral fitness all its force dilate, 
Embrace the village and comprise the state. 
Each rustic: here who tuftis the furrow'd soOf . 
The maid, the youth.;that ply mechanic toil, 
Iq equal rights, in useful arts inured, 
Krtow their j^t claims, and see their claims secui^d ; 
They watch their delegates, each law revise^ 
Its uults designate and its merits prize. 
Obey, but scratiilize ;' and let the test 
0f sag(s experience prove and fix the best^ 



THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Of all professions that this world has knowm, 
•Hcf/a cJoims and cobblers u\iy7ard!&\js>>i[S^ ^«miv 
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Jfrom the grave architect of Greece and Rome,. 

Down to tne framer of a farthing broom, 

The worst for care aii<I undeserv'd abase. 

The first in real digiiitv and use, 

(If skiird to teach and diligent to ruK^) . 

Is the learn 'd master of a little school. 

Not he who guides the lee;s, or skills the clown 

To square his fists,. and knock his fellow down ; 

Not he wha shows the still moi-e barbarous ai-t 

To parry thrusts and pierce th' unguarded heart |. 

But that good man, who faiti^ful to his charge, . 

Still toils the opening reason to enlarge ; 

And leads the growing mind, through every stag^ 

From humble A, B, C, t^tt God's own page ;- 

From black, rough potfiooks^ horrid to ti>€ sight, , 

To fairest lines that floa* o'er purest white ; 

From numeration^ through an opening way, 

Till dark annuities seem clear as day ; 

Pours o'er the mind a flood of mental light, 

Expands its wings, and. gives it powers for flight. 

Till earth's remotest bounds, and heaven's.bi-ight trails-. 

Ue tiace, weigh, measure, picture and explain, 



A visiaw. 

On distant heaths, beneath autumnal skies^. 
Pensive, I saw the circling shades descend j- 
Weary and faint, I heard th« storar arise. 
While the sun vaiUbhM like a faitfiless friend. 

4. 

No kind companion M my^ steps aright; 
No friendly planillent its gUmm'rinjj rpy ;. 
R^en the lone cct n^fus'iLits ^voirted t^ht, 
AVhcre tuil in peaceful slumber closM the day.. 

Then t!\e dull bell iiad given a pleasing sound* 
The village cur 'tw"i*e transport then to hear ; 
hi (Ir'iad^ui siion.-.eall was hush<d around, 
While tiie rude jitoroi aloue iUstres^'d^ioindiea?* 



A» IcdlJy Orwell's winding banivs I sti ay d, 
\Vliere towVing VV^alaey brcatli'd his niitive air, 
A gydden lustit; chased the llittittt^ bimde, 
The sounding winds were husli'd and all was fair.. 

Instant a graceful form appearM confest ; 
"White were his locks, with awful scarlet crown'd. 
And livelier far than Tyrian seemM his Test, 
That with he glowing purple ting"d the ground. 

" Stranger," he said, *' amid this pealing rain,. 
Benighted, lonesome, whither wouldst thou sti-ayf^ 
Does wealth or power thy weary steps cons traia.^ 
Reveal thy wish, and let me point tlic way. 

^' For know. I trod tlie trophy M paths of pow.'i:;. 
Felt every joy that fair ambition brings. 
And left the lonely roof of yonder bow'r 
To stand beneatli the canopies of kings. 

" I bade low hinds the t^^wVinn; ardor share, 
Nor n)canly rose to bl<?ss myself alone ; 
I snatch'd the shepherd from his fleecy care. 
And bade his. wholesome dictate guard the throne^^ 

" Low at my feet the suppliant peep I saw; 

I saw proud empires my iiecision wait ; 

My will was duty, and my word was law, 

My smile was transport, and my frown was fate.^ 

Ah me ! said I, nor pdw'r I seek, nor gain j 
Nor urg'd by hope of fame these toils endure ^ 
A simple youth, tliat feels a lover's pain, 
And from his friend's condolence hopes a cure.. 

He, the dear youth, to whose abodes I roam. 
Nor can my honors or my fields extend ; 
Yet for his sake 1 leave my distant home, 
Which oaks iinbosora, and which hills defend. 

Beneath that home I scorn the ^vint'ry wind i 
^tbc Spring, tp.sh^dc me^.YvJb»\v«t ^aivc?.^vtv<i;ey. 
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And *f a fi'iend my grass-grown threshold find, 

how my lonely cot resounds with glee. 

Yet, tho' averse to gold in heaps amass'd, 

1 wish to bless, I languish to bestow ^ 

And tho' no friend to fames obstrepVous blast) 
Still to her dulcet murmurs not a foe. 

Too proud with servile tone to deign address ; 
'^f'oo mean to think that honors are my due ; 
Yet should some' patron yield my stores to bless, 
I sure should deem my bouiidless thanks were fe#% 

But tell me, thou 1 that, like a meteor's fire 
"Shot'st blazing fortli, disdaining dull degrees. 
Should i to wealth, to fame, to power aspire, 
Must I not pass more rugged paths than these -? 

Must I not groan beneath a guilty load ? 
Praise him 1 scorn, and him I love betray ? 
Does not felonious envy bar the road ? 
Or falsehood's treach*rou8 foot beset ihe way ? 

Say, should I pass thro' favor's crowded gate, 
Must not fair truth inglorious wait behind ? 
Whilst I approach the |;iittering scenes of state^ 
My best companion no admittance find ? 

NursM in the shades by freedom's lenient cai^. 
Shall I the ri^id sway of fortune own r 
Taught by the voice of pious truth, prepare 
To spurn an altar, and adore a throne ? 

And when proud foi*tune^s ebbing tide recedes, 
And when it leaves me no unshaken friend, 
Shall I not weep that e'er I left the meads, 
Which oaks imbosom, and which hills defend ? 

O ! if these ills the price of powVudvance, 
Check not my speed, where social joys invite ; 
The troubled vision cast a mournful glance. 
And, sighing, vanishM in the shadfi^ '^ "ox^X. 
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•ASTLft OF I'ANCY. 

In the region of clouds, where the whirlwinds arise^ 

My castle of fancy was built, 
*rhe turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 

And the windows with sunbeams were gilt. 

The rainbow soiki^times in its beautiful state, 

Enameirdthe mansion around, 
And the figures that fancy in clouds can create, 

Supplied me with garden and ground. 

I had grottos, and fountains, ahd orange tree grov^;^ 

I had all that enchahtniti^nt has told, 
1 had sweet shady seats for the gods and their loTei^ 

I had mountains of coral and g(>ld. 




My castle was carried -away. 



It pass'd over rivers, and mountains, and groves, 

ihc world, it was all in ray view, 
I tliottght of my friends, of their fates and their lovP9> 
And often, full often, of you. 

At length it came over a beautiftil scene, 

Which nature in silence had m&de. 
The place \vas but small, but 'twas sweetly sercn«^ 

And chequered ti^itli Tsunshine and shade. 

I gazed and I envied with painful good "Will^ 

And grew tired of my scat in the air, 
When all on a stiddefh tny castle stood still, 

As if sofne attraction were tijere. 

Like a bird in the air it came fhittering dc^v^, 

And plac'd me exactly in view. 
And whom should I meet in this charming retfeat, 

This corner vf calmness but you. 
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Hejoiced to find you in honor and ease, 

I felt no more sorrO\v or, pain 9 ^ 
The wind blowing fair, I ascended' the breeze 

\nd went back with mj castle again. 

MR. cook's address ON THE PHILAX)ELFT{IA STAGE. 

>Vhile from Erin remote, where an infant IVe-play'd, 
And remote from the white-clifft Brittauia, I roam, 
In this freedom-blest clirtie, where a stiitngcr IVe 

straj'd, 
I have found all the sweets and endearments of home. 

I have found' truth and friendship ennobling the mind, 
In the soul'I have found hospitality V glow. 
Wit, learning, and taste, biiiliant, deep, and refin'd, 
With all that from science and virtue can flow. 

Nor unjust let me be to the fame of tlie fair. 
To that beauty so radiant that breaks on my siglit, 
W'hich'mislit light up a smile on the brow of despair, 
As it sparkles around Kkethe gems of the night. 

• 

Such charms have I found'in sweet Unison joinM, 
Through the land where Any waadMng footatepi 

have led. 
From the lufty, whose brows are with honors intWin/dy 
To tlie lowly, who tenant the cottage or ahedf 

But to me»^ere*'the choicest of treasures IVe finind, 
That treasure my 'soul never ceases to prize, 
'Tis the {Aaudits commitigling, that eenerously sound. 
From the boxes, tlie pit, and ifon goa$ in the Mes /f 

Tliose plaudits hath gratitude reghterMA^re,} 
Over which oft shall memory breathe a fond^sigh, 
And soft sensihility gem with a'tear, 
A^ pure as a dewdrop from beauty*! moiBt eye. 

* On the PbiUaelphla stage. f The gilleiy. 

i On the tubkt of mv hear*. 
R 
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Even when towards bright Albion I glide on the gale, 
Though terror should rise in his ghastliest form ; 
Though tempests pursue me and tliunders assail, 
The remembrance will sooth ^mid the roar of the 
storm. ^ 

But will you ?— say ?— will you, when far over sea. 
The friends of my youth to revisit I fly, 
Will you still in your breasts cherish kmdness for me ? 
\nd sometimes remember my name with a sigh ? 

• 

Pare well ; generous patrons I — I'm no actor here* 
Reality swells while I bid you adieu ! 
Long may Hamlets, Othellos, and Richai-ds appear^ 
Of Siiakspeare still worthy, and worthy of you. 



Waft me, some soft and cooling breeze 
To Windsor's shady kind retreat. 
Where sylvan scenes, wide spreading trees. 
Repel the raging dog-stars heat. 

Where tufted grass and mossy beds 
Afford a rural calm repose ; 
Where woodbines hang their dewy heads^ 
And fragrant sweets around disclose. 

Old oozy Thames that flows fast by, 
Alon^ the smiling valley plays ; 
His glassy surface cheers the eye, 
And through the flowery meadow strays. 

His fertile banks with herbage green, 
His vales with smiling plenty swell, 
Where'er his purer stream is seen, 
The gods of health and pleasure dwell.- 

Let me, thy clear, thy yielding wave* 
With naked arm once more divide, 



* 



In my heart. 
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In thee, my glowine bosom lave, 
And stem thy gently rolling tide. 

Lay me, with damask roses crowned, 
Beneath some ozier^s dusky shade, 
Where water lilies paint the ground, 
And bubbling springs refresh the glade. 

Let Clarinda too be there. 
With azure mantle lightly drest, 
Ye nymphs, bind up her silken hair, 
Ye zephyrs, fan her panting breasts 

O haste away, fair maid, and bring 
The muse, the kindly friend to love, 
To thee, alone, the muse shall sing, 
And warble through the vocal grove. 



SONNST FROM PETRARCB. 

Nor stars that roll on high their wand'rin^ ti'aln^ 
Nor barks that glide along the glassy flood, 
Nor warriors, blazing on the tented plain, 
Nor deer gay bounding tlirough the gloomy wood. 
Nor tidings that delight the iBnging breast. 
Nor dulcet warblings of the love tun'd lyre. 
Nor limpid founts, nor meads in verdure drest, 
Made vocal by tiie virgin's beauteous quire, 
Nor aught besides my grief-wora heart can prize, 
li&ince she. the light and mirror of my eyes, 
Sleeps in the dust. By speechless woes impellM^ 
[ call for death, blest liound'iy to my pain, 
Still panting tobeholit those charms again. 
Which, ah 1 'twere best f never bud bi^liehl ! 



Tllli: JOY OF GTtir.F. 

Sweet the hour of tribu!ati«)n. 
WKeji the heart can iVi'oly s\^\\ 
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Aiul the tear of resignation 
Twinkles in the mournful eye. 

ilave you felt. a kind emotion 
Tremble through your troul>led brea^t^. 

Soft as evening o er the ocean, . 

When she charms cbt waves to rcat ? 

Have you lost a friend, a brother ? 

fieaitl a father's parting breatb ? 
Ga7^ upon a lifeless mother. 

Till she seemd to wake from death ? 

Have you felt a spouse expiring 
In your arms^ before your view ? 

*Witcn*d th^ lovely soui retiring 
From her eyes, that broke on you ?^ 

Did not grief then grow romantic^^ 

Raving on remember*d bliss? 
Did you not wi'di fervor frantic. 
Kiss the lips that felt no kise. 

Yes ! but whe» yon h&d re»^'d hcp^^ 
Life and you .were reconcued $ 

4nna left-^she left behind her, 
One, one dear, one only child. 

Biut before the greeu moss peeping, . 

His poor mother^s|;raye array'd,^ 
l^ttnat grave, the in&nt sleeping 

On the modier's lap was laid. . 

Horror, then, yppr heart congealing^ 
CliillM you witii intense despair ; ' 

Can you recollect the feeling ? 
No ! there was no feeling there ! 

F^m that gloomy trance of sorrow, 
When you woke to pangs unkno\^j^ 



.7^ 
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How unwelcome was the morrow, 
For it rose on you alone ! 

Sunk in self-consuming anguish. 
Can the poor heart always ache ? 

No, the tortur'd nerve will languish 
Or the strings of life must break. 

0?er the jielding brow of sadness, 
One famt smile of comfort stole ^ 

One soft pang of tender gladness 
Exquisitely tiirill'd your soul. 

While the wounds of wo are healing,^ 
While th» heart Ismail resign 'd, 

Tis. the solemn feast of feePing* 
'Ti^-the sabbath of the mind. 

Pensive memory then retraces 

Scenes of bliss forever fled, 
Lives in former times and places^- 

Holds communion with the dead^. 

And, when ni^t's prophetic slumbers 

Rend the veil to mortal eyes,^ 
From their tombs, die sainted numbers 

or ouf' lost'Conqumions rise. - 

You have seen a friend, a brother, 
H(*ard a «lear dead fieither speak i 

Proved the fondness of a mooier^ 
Felt her tears upon your cheeki 

• 

Sk-eams of love your grief beguiling. 
You have claap^ a conscnt^s charms. 

And received your infiuit smiling^ 
From his mother^ sacred irmsv 



Trembling, pale and agonizi^. 
While you mourned the vision gone? 

Brkht the morning star arising 
Om^ heanreiiy fron wh«ice it sboile. 
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TLithcr all jour wishes bemling 

Rose in eutacj sublime, 
Thither all jour hopes ascending 

TriuiDph'd ever death and timei 

Thna afflicted, broia'd and brolten, 

Have Tou known sach sweet relief F- 
Yes, mj fnend ! and, b; this tokeQ) 
Yoa have felt, tbe my of orief; 



There is a calm for those who weej^ 
A rest fur weary |Mlgrims found, 
,They softl; lie and sweetly sleep, 
Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter skj^ 
No more distutba th«r deep repose, 
Thaa summer eveung's latest b^» 
That shnb the rose. 

I long to lay this painful head 
And achiig heart beneath die soil^ 
To slum W in that dresmless bed 
From all my toil. 

For Busery stole me at my iMrth, 
And cast me helpless on the wild' p ' 
I ped^ ;-~0h my mother-earth ^ 
Take home thy child ! 

On thy dear Up these limbs rectiD*(L 
Sh^l gently moalder into-'tiiee ; 
Morlmva one wretahed trace behind, 
Besembling me. 

Hark !— a stranae sound aSriEhts mine ear ^ 
My pKle^— my brain nins wild— ^I rave : 
—Ah ! who art thou whose Tmee I hear ? 
■' I am tbe Ocave ! 
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" The eravB, tlmt never spake befotc. 
Hath £uud at length a tongue to chLde : 
O listen !— •! will speak no more : 
Be silent, pride ! 

^■^ Art thou a wretch of hope forlorih 
A victim of consuming care ? 
Is thj distracted conscience torn 
Bj fell despair ? 

^ Do foul misdeeds of former times, 
Wrine with remorse thy guilty bi-east^ 
And ^losts of unforgiven crimes 
Murder thy rest ? 

^ Lash'd by the furies of the mind. 
From wrath andvengeancewould'st thou fleet 
Ah ! think not, hope not, Fool ! ta find 
A friend in me. 

^ By all the terrors of the tomb^ 
Beyond the power of tongue to tell T 
By the dread secrets of my womb J 
By death and hell i 



^ I charec thee, live !•— repent and pray ^ 
In dust uiine infamy deplm ; 
There yet is mercy ;— go fliy way. 
And sin no more. 

^ Art thou a moanier ?— 4ast thou known^ 
The joy of innocent delishts P 
Endearing days forever nown 
And tranquil nights ? 

^ O live !»-«ad deeply cherish stiil 
The sweet remembnuice of the past ^ 
Rely on heaven s unchanging will 
For peace at last. 

*< Art thou a wanderer ^-4last then seeit 
O'erwhelming tempests drown tliy bark f 
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" ThV lotiz of winds ud waves the sport,' . 
CondeniD'o in wretdiedness torosm, 
iJu !->-Ai(Hi shdtresch a Weltering port, . 
A^msthonie. 

**?o friendahm didat thou trust &j fune^ 
And was thj friend a deadly foe, 
Wb» ita>te into thy breast to aim . 
A-suror blow- F . 

'''Live !— and repine not o'er his lossy ■ 
A loss unworthy to be told : 
Tk«B-hait tauUken sordid'drMa. . 
Vac friend^p^ gold.- 

" Oo seek that treasiire, seldom fountf,'. 
Of power file fiercest griefi to calni, 
Ano-seoth the bosom's deepest wound 
WUklieavenly. balm. 

""In wonMBbafttbou placed thy blisSi . 
Aad did the fair one faithless prove ? 
Hfttb >be betray'd thee with a kiss. 
And sold th^ lore ? - 

""Live !— 'twas a false bewildering firt^ . 
Too often Love s insidiaus dart 
Thrills ihe fond soat with' sweet doure, . 
But kills die heart. 

'• A nobler flatne shall wann thy breast^ - 
A brifuhter maiden's virtuous charms ! 
JMett sbalt thou be, sapremely Uca^' 
In beauty's arms. .« 

*' Whate'er thy lot— wlwe'er thoa be, 
C<Nifess thy folly, kiss the rod, 
And^in thy chastening sorrows w> - 
TkcJiud of GOD. ■ 
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" A bruised reed He will not break, 
Afillctions all His children feel ; 
He wounds tbcni for His mercy^s sake, . 
He w ouuds to heal ! . 

^ Humbled beneath His miglitj hand", 
Prostrate- Tils providence adore : 
Tis done ! — Arise ! He bids thee stan^j 
To fall no mo'*e 

<* Now, traveller in tl.ft vale of tears 5 
To realms of everla.sdTiic light, 
Through time's dark wilderness of years, 
Pursue tliy flighty 

*' There IS a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found 5 
And while tlie niouldering ashes sleep- 
Low in the ground $ 

" The soul, of origin divine, 
God's glorious image, freed from claj, 
In heaven's eternal sph^e shall shiue,^ 
A star of day ! 

^ The sun is but a spark of fire,:. 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
lihe soul, immortal as its sire, 
SHALL NEVER DIE.'- 



HYMN TO THE DEITY. 



These, as they cluinge, Almighty Fatlier, tliese^ ^ 
Are but 'the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tendervcsa and love. 
\3^'idc flush the fields; tlie softening ail* is balm :^ 
Echo I'^c mountains round ; tlie forest smiles ; 
And. every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer jnouUi*?-. 



v.t 
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With liwat and heat refulgent. Then thy smk 
Shoots lull perfection throudi the swelling year r 
And oft thy voice in dreadnil thunder speaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling ere, 
By brooks and groves, in iiollow- whispering gales. 
Thy beauty shines in Autumn unconnn'd, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o*er tempest rolled, 
jVlaiestic darkness ! on the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore, 
And humblest Nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round I what skdl, what force divine^ 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful, raix^d with such kind art, 
^^uch beauty and beneficence combiu*d ; 
Shade unperceiv'd so softening into shade ; 
And all so forD)ing an harmonious whole ; 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But waudenng oft with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man, maiks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
W'orks in the secret deep 5 shoots, steaming thencet 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the ^-pring ; 
Flinrs from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature | hurls the tempest forth : 
And, as on earth this grateful chan^ revolves, 
With transport touches all the spnngs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join every living soul, 
Beneath the spaciqus temple of the sky,. 
In adoration join ; and, ardent raise 
One general song ! to Him, ye vocal g^es, 
Breatlie soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes i 
Oh talk of Him, in solitary glooms ! 
Where o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note i^ heard afar, 
VVho siiake th' astonished world, lift high to heaven 
'i'ii' intpetuous song, and say from whom you i» e^r. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rillsl 
\nd let jiio outch it as I muse along. 
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Yc headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majestic main^ 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise 5 whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarinj^s fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers, 

In minted clouds to Him 5 whose sun exalts, 

AVIiose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints- 

Ve forests, bend, ye harvests, wave to Hun 5 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's hearty 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, efluse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while yew angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source 01 day 1 best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

FroTQ world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls ; bchush'd the prostrate world 5 

While cloud to cloud returns thcsoleni.i hjfmn, 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills : ye mossy rocks. 

Retain the sound : the bix)ad responsive low, 

Yc vallies, mise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns f 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all awake : a boundless song 

Burst from the groves I and when the restless day. 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 

>Sweetest of birds I sweet Philomela* charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the hesd,the heart, and tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn 1 in swarming cities vast. 

Assembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 

At t^lemn pauses, through the swelling bass ; 

And, as each mingling flame inci eases each, 

In one united ardor nse to heaven. 

Or if you ratlier choose the rural shade, 

\xid find a fane iii every sacred grove j 
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"There let the shepherd's flute, the virjrin's lav.: 
The promptinn; seraph, and tlie poet's lyiv, 
Still sing the God of Seasons, as they volL 
For, me, when [ forget the darling tiioine, 
"Whether the blossom blows, the Summer rn> 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn fleams ; 
Or Winter rises in the biackening east ; 
Be my ton^^uc mute, may fancy paint no moic, 
And, dead to joy. forget my heart to l.»eat I 

Should fute command me to ihr fcjri!it>t vcr?:o 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarfiiis liiiu^'S. 
Rivera unknown to song ; where first ti-e sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his set-iiv; b«'itui 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles, 'tis uuu^ht to me : 
Since God is ever present, ever f(-lt, 
•In the void waste, as in the city full ; 
And where lie viial breathoSi. there nurst be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shull couie. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful w if I olJey ; there, with new pewer?. 
Will rising wondeVs sing : I cannot go 
Where Universal Lo%'e not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all Uieir suns-; 
From seeming'^evii still educing good. 
And l)etter thence again, and better still, 
'In infinite progression. But 1 lose 
Myself in rlim, in light incfllible : 
Ctme then, exprc&sive silence, muse His prais**^ 
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